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ASSEMBLY COVERAGE IN LATER ISSUES 


Full coverage of debates and decisions on some of.the impor- 
tant issues dealt with by the General Assembly in later stages 
of the 1960 part of its fifteenth session is not included in this issue 
of UniTEp Nations REviEw but has been deferred, because of 
lack of space and time, until later issues. 
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Above: UN Special Fund projects in Asia 
were discussed at a recent meeting in Bang- 
kok attended by TAB Resident Representa- 
tives and chaired by Myer Cohen, Director 
of the Bureau of Operations of the Special 
Fund. The Resident Representatives seated 
with Mr. Cohen, clockwise round the table, 
and the regions they serve, are: Thomas 
Pigot (Far East), J. N. Corry (Philippines), 
Dusan Marusic (Burma), Baron Walter de 
Selys Longchamps (Cambodia and Vietnam), 
B. F. Osorio-Tasfall (Indonesia), Jacqueline 
Granger (Laos), D. K. Hopkinson (Afghan- 
istan), David Blickenstaff (India), Thomas 
Power (Iran), and Marjorie Giatniramit, 
secretary. 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW is published 
every month by the Office of Public Informa- 
tion at the Headquarters in New York. The 
REVISTA DE LaS NaCIioNEs UNipas is printed in 
Mexico City and the REVUE DES NATIONS UNIES 
in Paris. The REVIEW covers a range of interest 
as wide as that of the Organization and related 
agencies whose work it mirrors. It is designed 
to advance public understanding of all aspects 
of this work. To that end it aims always, in its 
articles and illustrated features, to be accurate, 
comprehensive and readable, as well as to pro- 
vide the background essential to a grasp of 
current activities and problems. All material in 
the Review may be freely reprinted, but 
acknowledgement is requested, together with a 
copy of the publication containing the reprint. 

Annual subscription to the Review: $6.00, 
30/- stg., 24.00 Sw. fr. Payment may be made 
in other currencies. 

Subscriptions should be sent to authorized 
distributors for United Nations publications; in 
the United States, to Sales Section, Publishing 
Service, United Nations, N. Y. Second-class 
postage paid at New York, N. Y. 

Picture credits are listed at the bottom of the 
inside back cover. 
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Assembly and the Congo 


The General Assembly on December 
20, nearing the end of the first part of 
its session, voted on two resolu- 
tions dealing with the situation in the 
Congo but failed to adopt either pro- 
posal. The Assembly then decided, on 
a motion by Austria, to retain the 
Congo question on its agenda for 
consideration when its session is re- 
sumed on March 7. 


The failure of the two Assembly 
resolutions, one sponsored jointly by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and the other by seven Afro- 
Asian nations and Yugoslavia, fol- 
lowed a similar development in the 
Security Council which, five days ear- 
lier, had also failed to endorse any 
resolution on the Congo (see page 10 
for details). 


The first resolution rejected by the 
Assembly, presented by Ceylon, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Mo- 
rocco, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia, called for the immediate 
liberation of all political prisoners in 
the Congo, particularly members of 
the Central Government and “others 
enjoying parliamentary immunity.” 
The eight-power draft also urged the 
neutralization of armed forces and 
personnel, demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of all Belgian military per- 
sonnel, advisers and technicians, and 
proposed the establishment of a Stand- 
ing Committee in the Congo, com- 
posed of members considered by the 
Assembly as “specially qualified to 
advise on the United Nations opera- 
tions. . * This proposal was re- 
jected by 28 votes in favor to 42 
against, with 27 abstentions. 

The joint draft proposed by the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
asked the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue to discharge the mandate given 
him by the Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council, and also to “continue his 
vigorous efforts to ensure that no 
foreign military or para-military per- 
sonnel are introduced into the Congo 

. in violation of the resolutions of 
the Security Council and the’ Assem- 
bly.” Among other points, the two- 
nation resolution also asked the Sec- 
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retary-General to do everything possi- 
ble to help the Chief of State in the 
Republic to establish conditions in 
which parliament could meet and 
function free from outside interference. 


This proposal was rejected by 43 
votes in favor to 22 against, with 32 
abstentions. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


In a closing statement following the 
voting, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold noted the failure of both the 
Assembly and the Security Council to 
reach a positive decision on the prob- 
lem of the Congo. He considered the 
most serious aspect of this dual failure 
was what it revealed “of the present 
split within the Organization on this 
issue of vital significance.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then stated: 
“Naturally, the operation will be con- 
tinued under the previous decisions 
with all energy, within the limits of 
the law, with an adjustment—to the 
best of our understanding—of the im- 
plementation of our mandate to the 
needs, and with aims which, in spite 
of all, I believe remain common, at 
least, to the vast majority of member 
states. However, the outcome here, as 
it now stands, has not given us the 
moral or political support of which 
the operation is in need. May I hope 
that, in spite of the division of opinion, 
the representatives of the Organiza- 
tion may count on the continued good 
cooperation which they have enjoyed 
in the past from those countries which 
have shown their willingness to 
shoulder responsibility in the matter, 
and that those same countries in co- 
operation, also outside the formal 





NEW VOLUME NUMBERS 


This issue of UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW is Volume 8, Number 1, 
although only six numbers of Vol- 
ume 7 have appeared. This change 
has been made as a matter of 
convenience. In future each vol- 
ume will cover a calendar year. 











framework of the United Nations, 
will act in support of a final solution 
of our problem in a way which fully 
reflects the seriousness of the situation, 
will provide us with the necessary 
means and will do all that in other 
respects is possible in order to neu- 
tralize the loss we may have suffered. 
One thing should be firmly on record: 
the previous resolutions on the Congo 
remain fully valid, and so do, to the 
full, all the obligations they impose 
on all member nations. This is of 
special importance, retroactively as 
well as for the near future, in respect 
of the request for abstention from 
bilateral action as ruled out by this 
Assembly on 20 September 1960.” 
The appointment of ‘Major General 
Sean McKeown of Ireland as Com- 
mander of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo was announced by Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold on 
December 21. General McKeown suc- 
ceeds the temporary Force Command- 
er Major General Carl von Horn 
who will return to his post in charge 
of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Jerusalem. 


Assembly Session 


On December 15, the General Assem- 
bly approved the recommendation of 
the General Committee that the first 
part of the current fifteenth regular 
session of the General Assembly 
should end on December 20 and that 
the second part of the session should 
begin on March 7, 1961. The original 
target date for adjournment of the 
session had been December 17. 


At the General Committee meeting 
of December 10, a Soviet proposal 
that the Assembly adjourn on Decem- 
ber 21 was rejected in favor of a pro- 
posal by Ceylon that the first’ part of 
the session should adjourn on Decem- 
ber 20. On the date of resumption of 
the session, the Committee first re- 
jected a Soviet proposal that the As- 
sembly resume on January 23 and then 
approved resumption on March 7, as 
proposed by Italy. 

When the General Committee's re- 
port came before the Assembly, the 
adjournment date of December 20 
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was approved without objection. The 
recommendation that the session 
should resume for its second part 
on March 7 was approved by 56 votes 
to 9, with 10 abstentions, after a Bul- 
garian amendment to make January 
23 the resumption date had been re- 
jected by a vote of 12 in favor, 49 
against, with 17 abstentions. 


Financing Congo Operation 


One of the important decisions taken 
by the General Assembly before ad- 
journing on December 20 concerned 
expenses of the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo. The Assembly de- 
cided to authorize the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to incur commitments up to $24 
million for the first three months of 
1961, pending “urgent consideration” 
at its resumed session in March of the 
overall costs of the Congo operation 
for 1961. It was also decided to ap- 
portion $48.5 million for United Na- 
tions expenses in the Congo in 1960 
among member states. The Assembly’s 
resolution on the financing of the 
Congo operation for 1960 stated that 
the cost constituted “expenses of the 
Organization” within the meaning of 
Article 17(2) of the Charter, and 
thus the assessment of member states 
for these costs created “binding legal 
obligations.” (See also page 34). 


Assembly Action on Algeria 


The General Assembly has formally 
recognized the right of the Algerian 
people to self-determination and in- 
dependence. Affirming this in a res- 
olution adopted on December 19, the 
Assembly also recognized “the im- 
perative need for adequate and ef- 
fective guarantees to ensure the suc- 
cessful and just implementation of the 
right of self-determination on the 
basis of respect for unity and terri- 
torial integrity of Algeria.” The United 
Nations the Assembly declared, “has 
a responsibility to contribute towards 
its successful and just implementa- 
tion.” 


Before adopting this resolution the 
Assembly rejected a key provision in 
the original draft submitted by its First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 
This would have had the Assembly 
decide to conduct in Algeria a refer- 
endum organized, controlled and su- 
pervised by the United Nations, for 
freely determining the destiny of the 
country. A separate ballot on this 
paragraph resulted in 40 votes in 
favor, 40 against, with 16 abstentions. 
In Committee action, the same clause 
was endorsed by 38 votes to 33, with 
23 abstentions. 

A Cyprus amendment to the Com- 


mittee’s recommendation was also re- 
jected, having failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority in plen- 
ary session. This change would have 
called for a referendum in Algeria 
under United Nations auspices but 
not specifically organized or controlled 
by it. The vote on the amendment was 
53 in favor, 27 against, with 16 ab- 
stentions. Two amendments proposed 
by eleven African states were also 
turned down in separate votes. The 
effect of these proposals would have 
been to replace the original para- 
graph concerning a referendum with 
a proposal for renewed negotiations 
for a cease-fire between the parties in- 
volved in the Algerian conflict and, 
later, for a referendum. 


The resolution on Algeria, as 
amended, was finally adopted by 63 
votes to 8, with 27 abstentions. Voting 
against were: Cameroun, Chad, Ga- 
bon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Port- 
ugal, Union of South Africa, and Up- 
per Volta. Abstaining were: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Cambodia, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Greece, Israel, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Laos, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Para- 
guay, Senegal, Spain, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, and United States. 

The question of Algeria has been 
on the agenda at each Assembly ses- 
sion since 1955. As at previous ses- 
sions France did not participate in 
debate on the issue. (A summary of 
the Committee and plenary debate on 
the Algeria question will appear in the 
next issue of UNITED NATIONS RE- 
VIEW). 


New Agenda Item 


Debate on inclusion of an additional 
item on the agenda of the current 
fifteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly was ajourned by the General Com- 
mittee on December 15 on the under- 
standing that the question of its 
inclusion will be considered at the 
resumed session. The item was jointly 
submitted by Bolivia, Costa Rica and 
the United Kingdom and is entitled 
“Review of the methods and proce- 
dures of the General Assembly.” 


In an accompanying memorandum, 
the sponsors point out that since 1949 
there has been no comprehensive re- 
view of the methods and procedures 
of the Assembly and that since the last 
review, membership of the United Na- 
tions has doubled, the length of ses- 
sions has been increasing and, should 
this continue, the point may be 
reached where many governments will 
find it impossible to maintain a full 
delegation throughout Assembly ses- 
sions. To remedy this situation, the 


sponsoring governments believe that 
steps should be taken at this session to 
initiate a thorough study of ways for 
expediting the Assembly’s work, “in- 
cluding the use of mechanical and 
technical processes for voting.” The 
purpose of such a study, adds the 
memorandum, would be to enable the 
Assembly to give adequate considera- 
tion to this important matter at its 
sixteenth regular session. 


Changes in Councils Rejected 


Separate proposals seeking to increase 
the membership of the Security Coun- 
cil and the Economic and Social 
Council were defeated in the Special 
Political Committee. 

The resolutions before the Commit- 
tee called for amendment of the 
United Nations Charter to increase the 
membership of the Security Council 
from 11 to 13 and the Economic and 
Social Council from 18 to 24. The 
resolutions also sought an immediate 
redistribution of seats on both Coun- 
cils, effective at the present session of 
the General Assembly. 

The proposal for increasing the 
membership of the Security Council 
was sponsored by 39 African, Asian 
and Latin American nations. It was 
rejected by a vote of 36 in favor, 42 
against, with 17 abstentions. 

The proposal for increasing the 
membership of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, also submitted jointly by 
African, Asian and Latin American 
nations, was rejected by a vote of 38 
in favor, 41 against, with 17 absten- 
tions. 

In the case of both resolutions, indi- 
vidual sections of the drafts had been 
adopted, but the resolutions were re- 
jected in the final voting on the texts 
as a whole. 

Another draft resolution recom- 
mending that a committee composed 
of the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, the Soviet Union and 
other unspecified states be set up to 
find a “satisfactory solution” to the 
problem was withdrawn; it had been 
put forward by Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, 
India and Iraq. 


Security Council Membership 


Composition of the Security Council 
in 1961 will be: China, France, USSR, 
United Kingdom and the United States 
(permanent members), and Ceylon, 
Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey and 
the United Arab Republic (nonperma- 
nent members). 

Turkey was elected on December 9 
to fill a one year term in 1961, suc- 
ceeding Poland. On the same day, 
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Chile and the UAR were elected for 
two-year terms beginning 1961. Fol- 
lowing a series of inconclusive ballots, 
Liberia was elected on December 20 
after the President had announced an 
agreement whereby at the end of one 
year, Liberia would retire and Ireland 
would be the sole candidate to fill the 
vacancy so created. A similar arrange- 
ment for a split term had been reached 
last year regarding Poland and Turkey. 
The countries whose two-year terms 
expire with 1960 were Argentina, Italy 
and Tunisia. 


Economic and Social Council 


Only five of the six vacancies in the 
membership of the Economic and So- 
cial Council were filled during the 
first part of the Assembly session just 
ended. The vacancies—for three-year 
terms—were caused by the expiry at 
the end of 1960 of the terms of Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, France, the Nether- 
lands and the Sudan. The five coun- 
tries elected on December 9 are El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, France (re- 
elected), Jordan and Uruguay. After 
13 ballots had failed to elect a candi- 
date to fill the sixth vacancy, the As- 
sembly agreed to defer further ballot- 
ing until the second part of the session. 


Future of Ruanda-Urundi 


Two resolutions dealing with the fu- 
ture of Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgian- 
administered trust territory in East 
Africa, were endorsed by the General 
Assembly on December 20. In its first 
resolution, the Assembly decided to 
set up a three-member commission to 
supervise the elections due to be held 
in the territory in 1961. The commis- 
sion, among other tasks, was charged 
with following the progress of events 
in the territory, before and after the 
elections, and with lending its advice 
and assistance, as appropriate, “with 
a view to advancing peace and har- 
mony” in the territory. The resolution, 
among other matters, also urged the 
administering authority “to imple- 
ment, immediately, measures of full 
and unconditional amnesty” in the ter- 
ritory; recommended that a conference 
fully representative of political parties, 
attended by United Nations observers, 
be held before the 1961 elections to 
bring about national harmony; and 
that the elections now scheduled for 
January 1961 be postponed to a date 
to be decided on at the fifteenth re- 
sumed session of the Assembly. 

In addition, the Assembly in this 
resolution called upon the administer- 
ing authority to refrain from using 
the territory as a base “for the ac- 
cumulation of arms or armed forces 
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not strictly required for the purposes 
of maintaining public order in the 
territory.” 


Question of the Mwami 


A second resolution dealt with the 
question of the Mwami (king) of 
Ruanda. In this, the Assembly noted 
“with regret” that the administering 
authority had arbitrarily suspended 
the powers of the Mwami and had 
not allowed him to return to Ruanda 
to resume his duties. 

It requested the administering au- 
thority to revoke the measures adopted 
by it to suspend the powers of the 
Mwami and to facilitate his return 
to Ruanda to enable him to function 
as the Mwami, pending the ascertain- 
ment of the wishes of the people on 
this question. 

The Assembly further decided that 
a referendum under the supervision 
of the United Nations commission 
(established under the companion res- 
olution on the territory) should be 
held to ascertain the wishes of the 
people concerning the institution of 
the Mwami and, if necessary, the pres- 
ent Mwami of Ruanda. The Assem- 
bly’s action on Ruanda-Urundi was 
taken on the recommendation of the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
which, during its consideration of the 
territory’s future, had heard the testi- 
monies of 23 petitioners from the 
territory. 


Plebiscite in Western Samoa 


A plebiscite will be held during May 
this year in Western Samoa, the South 
Pacific trust territory administered by 
New Zealand, to ascertain the wishes 
of the islanders concerning their fu- 
ture. The plebiscite, to be organized 
by the administering authority, will be 
supervised by a United Nations Pleb- 
iscite Commissioner, assisted by a 
team of observers. Two questions will 
be put before the Samoan voters: (1) 
Do you agree with the Constitution 
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adopted by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on 28 October, 1960? and (2) 
Do you agree that on 1 January 1962, 
Western Samoa should become an 
independent state on the basis of that 
constitution? 

The General Assembly, in recom- 
mending these measures by 81 votes 
to none, with 10 abstentions, on De- 
cember 18 appointed Dr. Najmuddine 
Rifai, of the United Arab Republic, 
to serve as Plebiscite Commissioner in 
Western Samoa. In accordance with 
the Assembly’s resolution, Dr. Rifai 
will report on the organization, con- 
duct and results of the plebiscite to 
the Trusteeship Council which will 
then transmit the report, with any 
other recommendations deemed neces- 
sary, to the Assembly’s sixteenth ses- 
sion in 1961. (See page 62). 


Budget 


The net regular budget of the United 
Nations for 1961 was approved by the 
General Assembly at a figure of $60,- 
707,770. Including gross expenditures, 
the budget estimates totalled $72,969,- 
300. Income was estimated at $12,- 
261,530.. This regular budget is ex- 
clusive of the cost of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force and the financ- 
ing of the United Nations operations 
in the Congo. The Assembly also 
established the Working Capital Fund 
for 1961 at $25 million. 


Scientific Committee on Radiation 


A resolution noting the annual prog- 
ress report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation was adopted 
unanimously, without discussion, by 
the General Assembly on December 
20. In doing so, the Assembly noted 
“with appreciation” the cooperation 
the Scientific Committee has been re- 
ceiving from member states, special- 
ized agencies, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, national and interna- 
tional scientific and other organiza- 
tions, and individual scientists. The 
report of the Scientific Committee in- 
cluded a special annex, prepared in 
response to a 1959 Assembly resolu- 
tion, regarding arrangements for en- 
couraging genetic, biological and other 
studies on the effects of radiation ex- 
posure on human health and for stim- 
ulating the flow of information rela- 
tive to the effects of radiation on man 
and his environment. In this regard 
the Committee reported that the major 
flow of material to the Committee 
thus far has come from a relatively 
few nations. The Committee stated 
that it has not received from all mem- 
ber states the same amount of assist- 
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ance “implicit in the selection and 
submission of data that it judges rele- 
vant to its field of work.” It is anxious 
to receive a continuing and increas- 
ing flow of facts of physical and bio- 
medical import both from member 
and non-member states represented on 
the Committee. 


Youth and Peace 


A recommendation that governments, 
nongovernmental agencies and _indi- 
viduals take effective action to pro- 
mote among youth the ideals of peace, 
understanding and mutual respect be- 
tween peoples, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 
December 18. The resolution also 
urges the encouragement of the free 
and unrestricted exchange through all 
means between young people from 
different countries of ideas and opin- 
ions capable of promoting these ideals. 
The proposal was sponsored by Ro- 
mania whose representative in the 
Assembly’s Third Committee, Mircea 
Malitza, said that prospects for a bet- 
ter world depended largely on the 
promotion among the young of the 
ideals of peace and mutual under- 
standing. The purpose of the resolu- 
tion, he said, was to draw the atten- 
tion of governments to the need to 
take measures at the national level to 
promote these ideals. 


Felix Schnyder Elected 


By acclamation, the 
General Assembly 
on December 5 
elected Felix Schny- 
der, of Switzerland, 
to the post of Unit- 
ed Nations High 
Commissioner for 
Refugees. He had 
been nominated 
by the Secretary-General. Mr. Schny- 
der, who since February 1958 has 
been Permanent Observer of Switzer- 
land to the United Nations, will take 
up his new duties on February 1, 
1961, and will serve until the end of 
December 1963. He succeeds Dr. 
Auguste R. Lindt, also of Switzerland, 
who has been appointed his country’s 
ambassador to Washington. 

Mr. Schnyder was born in Berthoud, 
Switzerland, on March 5, 1910. He 
studied law at the University of Berne 
and was admitted to the bar in 1938. 
In 1940, he joined the Federal Politi- 
cal Department and was assigned to 
the Swiss Legation in Moscow from 
1947 to 1949. Between 1949 and 1954 
he was first Counselor of Legation 
and then Head of the Swiss Delega- 
tion in Berlin, and from 1954 to 1957 
. was with the Swiss Legation in Wash- 
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ington as First Counselor. In 1957 
he was appointed Swiss Minister in 
Israel and in the following year be- 
came Switzerland’s Permanent Ob- 
server at the United Nations. He 
served as Swiss delegate to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee in 1958 
and to the Executive Committee of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), of which he was Chairman 
in 1960. - 

The new High Commissioner is 
married and is the father of a 17-year- 
old daughter. 


Special Fund 


The fifth session of the Governing 
Council of the United Nations Special 
Fund convened at United Nations 
Headquarters on December 19, to con- 
sider a new $86 million program of 
development projects for low-income 
countries. 

The program recommended by Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the Special Fund, if approved, will in- 
volve an expenditure of $36 million 
by the Fund, the remaining $50 mil- 
lion to be financed by recipient gov- 
ernments as counterpart contributions 
for the implementation of the projects. 

The new projects, together with the 
74 already authorized by the Govern- 
ing Council, would bring total Special 
Fund allocations to date to $95.6 mil- 
lion. With the contributions of the 
recipient governments included, the 
total value of these projects would 
amount to $227 million. 

In a progress report to the 18-mem- 
ber Governing Council, Mr. Hoffman 
reviewed the status of the 74 projects 
approved by previous sessions of the 
Council. 

He reported that official authoriza- 
tion to begin operation had been given 
for 42 of these projects and one, a 
study of power needs in Argentina, 
had already been completed. 


Bank Loan to Norway 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan equivalent to $25 million to 
Norway to help further in financing 
the Tokke hydroelectric development 
scheme, the largest of its kind in Nor- 
way. This is the second Bank loan 
for the project. The first—also amount- 
ing to $25 million—was made in 
1956, to help pay for the first stage of 
the scheme, in the form of a 400,000 
kilowatt plant and transmission lines. 
This plant will start operating in June 
1961 six months ahead of schedule. 
The second loan is for the construc- 
tion about 100 miles west of Oslo of 
two more generating plants, with a 
combined capacity of 410,000 kilo- 








watts, with 200 additional miles of 
high voltage transmission lines. 


UNEF Expenses 


In one of its budgetary decisions, the 
Assembly, on December 20, endorsed 
a resolution concerning the financing 
of the United Nations Emergency 


_Force in the Middle East. This de- 


cided that, to cover costs of the UNEF 
in 1961, $19 million would be assessed 
against all member states on the basis 
of the regular scale of assessments, 
“subject to certain provisions.” 


Canadian Soldiers’ Gift 


Some 800 Canadian soldiers serving 
with UNEF, the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, donated as a Christmas 
gift for the Palestine refugees in the 
vicinity of their camp at Rafah con- 
struction of an 18-bed maternity hos- 
pital and also of a baby clinic, capable 
of handling 300 cases a day. 

Colonel H. T. Fosbery, the Cana- 
dian commander, said his contingent 
had expressed the wish to do “some- 
thing tangible” for the refugees which 
would be “a permanent memorial of 
our service over here.” 

Unrwa Officials and doctors enthu- 
siastically accepted the Canadian offer 
after Colonel Fosbery held a meeting 
of all ranks, which unanimously en- 
dorsed the project. 

R. L. Fisher, UNRWaA director in the 
Gaza area, described the gift as “a 
material advance which will do untold 
good” over the years. “We are in 
desperate need of this hospital,” he 
added. 


Human Rights Day 


Human Rights Day 1960 was interna- 
tionally observed as the twelfth anni- 
versary of the proclamation by the 
General Assembly on December 10. 
1948, of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. At United Nations 
Headquarters, the anniversary was 
celebrated by a concert in the General 
Assembly Hall with performances by 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conduc 2d by Dr. Karl Boehm, 
and by Mme. Leonie Rysanek. 

A statement was also made by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Hammarskjold stressed that 
the counterpart to human rights is hu- 
man obligations. “In celebrating Hu- 
man Rights Day,” he said, “we should 
remember that no declarations on hu- 
man rights, nor even any conventions 
or laws protecting human rights, are 
sufficient for their purpose unless we 
recognize, as a personal responsibility, 
respect in word and deed for the dig- 
nity of the human being.” 
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Recalling that the General Assembly 
was then engaged in a debate on the 
colonial issue, he added: “The prog- 
ress toward self-determination and 
self-government for all peoples is truly 
an encouraging translation into poli- 
tical action of the concept of human 
rights and the underlying ethical ideas. 
But let us not forget that there is a 
colonialism of the heart and of the 
mind, which no political decision can 
overcome and against which the bat- 
tle must be waged within ourselves, 
without any exception.” 


Asian Highway 


Plans for an international highway 
network spanning some 30,000 miles, 
and stretching from Saigon and Singa- 
pore to Turkey, received further im- 
petus from the discussions held at the 
beginning of December by the High- 
ways and Highway Transport Subcom- 
mittee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. The subcommittee’s session 
was held in Kathmandu, Nepal, and 
was opened by Nepal’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, General Subarna Shamsher. 
Highway experts from 16 countries, 
both within and outside the ECAFE re- 
gion, attended. U Nyun, Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE, reported on the 
progress made in carrying forward the 
international highways project. The 
alignments of the network had been 
finalized, he said, and various stand- 
ards for roads and bridges had been 
drawn up and agreed upon for the 
Stage-by-stage development of exist- 
ing roads. 


Uganda Mineral Survey 


A plan of operation for an aerial geo- 
physical survey and intensive ground 
investigations for economically impor- 
tant minerals in Uganda was signed 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
November 30 by the United Kingdom 
on behalf of the Government of 
Uganda, and by the United Nations 
and the Special Fund. The total cost 
of the one-year project will be ap- 
proximately $453,500, to which the 
Special Fund will contribute $313,500 
and the Government the remaining 
$140,000. 

Observations made in _ geological 
mapping of Uganda have revealed the 
existence of numerous occurrences of 
economically important minerals like 
iron, copper, lead, gold, corundum and 
thorium. However, owing to the lack 
of systematic mineral investigations, 
only copper has so far been developed 
into a large industry. 

Under a systematic mineral devel- 
opment program, three areas totalling 
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about 11,600 square miles have now 
been selected where mineral prospects 
are considered especially promising. 


World Bank Appointment 


Henry R. Labouis- 
se, a former direc- 
tor of UNRWA, has 
been appointed a 
Special Representa- 
tive for Africa by 
the _ International 
Bank for Recon- 
struction and De- 
velopment. Mr. La- 
bouisse will take up his new position 
on January 1, 1961. His tasks are: to 
maintain liaison with governments and 
explain to them the purposes and op- 
erating methods of the Bank and its 
two affiliates — the International Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Internation- 
al Development Association—in the 
investment and technical assistance 
fields; and to keep the Bank informed 
about developments in Africa and to 
recommend the Bank’s approach in 
dealing with African countries. 

From 1954 to 1958, Mr. Labouisse 
was Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. He became a Consultant 
to the Bank in 1959 and headed a 
mission that the Bank organized in 
that year to make a comprehensive 
survey of the economy of Venezuela 
and to recommend the basis of an 
economic development program for 
the country. In the summer of 1960, 
at the request of United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
Mr. Labouisse took temporary leave 
from the Bank to serve for two 
months as Special Adviser to the Sec- 
retary-General on United Nations op- 
erations in the Congo. 





Women in Public Life 


“On the African continent, women 
must work side by side with their 
brothers to consolidate gains already 
achieved and to pave the way for 
further progress.” This statement was 
made by Princess Temagne Work of 
Ethiopia who welcomed on behalf of 
Emperor Haile Selassie the United 
Nations seminar on the participation 
of women in public life which opened 
in Addis Ababa on December 12. 
Present were participants from 34 
African countries and territories as 
well as observers from Belgium, 
France, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States, and repre- 
sentatives from the specialized agen- 


“cies, UNICEF and 21 nongovernmental 


organizations. The seminar is the first 
in the field of human rights to be 








held by the United Nations in Africa. 
Mrs. Senedou Gebrou, a member of 
Ethiopia’s Parliament, was unanimous- 
ly elected Chairman of the seminar. 


Manila Seminar 


A two-week seminar on the evalua- 
tion and uses of agricultural census 
data in Asia and the Far East was 
held in Manila, Philippines, from De- 
cember 5 to 20. 

Main purpose of the seminar, or- 
ganized by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, was to acquaint census 
takers in the countries of that region 
with the needs of planners and ex- 
ecutors of agricultural development 
projects. 

Good planning of agricultural de- 
velopment depends on the availability 
of reliable statistics, such as can be 
provided by an agricultural census for 
use in land reform, irrigation, seeds, 
fertilizers and in calculating the food 
supply in the country. 


Radioisotopes and Tropical Disease 


The use of radioisotopes in the study 
of endemic and tropical diseases was 
discussed at a symposium, jointly con- 
vened by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the World Health 
Organization, held at Bangkok, Thai- 
land, from December 12 to 16. 

Eighteen papers by experts from 
nine nations belonging to IAEA, and 
two by representatives of WHO, were 
read. They covered nutritional, hema- 
tological, entomological and parasito- 
logical problems in tropical medicine. 

Two of these papers—one each 
from Thailand and the Philippines— 
reported laboratory results obtained 
with IAEA support under research con- 
tracts. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A proposal that the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization undertake a study to es- 
tablish the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and the remedies best suited 
to this and other aspects of social 
maladjustment of youth was approved 
by the Program Commission of the 
eleventh session of UNESCO’s General 
Conference last month for submission 
to the plenary conference. 

Sponsored by New Zealand, the 
resolution would request UNESCO to 
find out why juvenile delinquency oc- 
curs in different countries, what they 
are doing about it and with what 
success. UNESCO would make the 
knowledge available to all those con- 
cerned and, in particular, to parents 
as well as teachers and youth workers. 
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The General Assembly’s 





DECLARATION 
on COLONIALISM 


Need for ‘Speedy and Unconditional End’ 
in ‘All Its Forms and Manifestations’ Solemnly Proclaimed 


ITHOUT a dissenting vote, the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly on December 14 adopted a “Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples” in which it solemnly proclaimed 
“the necessity of bringing to a speedy 
and unconditional end colonialism in 
all its forms and manifestations.” It 
was toward such an aim that the 
seven-point declaration was directed. 
Initially the Soviet Union had re- 
quested the Assembly to make a dec- 
laration on ending colonialism and had 
submitted a draft declaration for the 
Assembly’s approval; but 43 Afro- 
Asian nations jointly sponsored a draft 
declaration of their own and won for 
it the support of 90 of the 99 member 
nations. In the voting, nine delegations 
abstained; there was no negative vote. 
Voting came at the end of the As- 
sembly’s consideration of the matter 
during 19 plenary meetings between 
November 28 and December 14. 
Seventy-two delegations participated 
in a general debate; others spoke in 
exercising their right of reply or in 
explaining their votes. 


“Far-Reaching Significance” 


After the voting, Zenon Rossides, 
of Cyprus, one of the co-sponsors and 
one of the newest members of the 
United Nations, spoke of the impor- 
tance of the declaration, which he 
considered dealt fully and satisfac- 
torily with the problem of foreign 
domination and colonialism. 
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“By this resolution,” he said, “ideals 
and concepts which have been in the 
minds and in the hearts of men 
through the ages, and for which wars 
were waged, now take in a peaceful 
way a concrete form and realization. 
This is a great and historic fact. This 
resolution has a significance which is 
far-reaching. History will place this 
session in rank of importance imme- 
diately after the original session by 
which the United Nations was estab- 
lished, for the document which has 
now been adopted is an epoch-making 
document, second only to the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights, 
on both of which it is based and both 
of which it revitalizes; for they needed 
revitalization, and this resolution does 
in effect revitalize them.” 

C. S. Jha, of India, also a co- 
sponsor, declared that the adopted 
declaration was “truly one of the 
landmarks in the progress of the 
United Nations.” 

“I believe,” he said, “that future 
historians will regard it as one of the 
noblest declarations, one of the noblest 
resolutions coming out of the United 
Nations; and there is no doubt that 
this resolution will rank perhaps as 
the most constructive achievement of 
this session. of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. It is a res- 
olution which will inspire everyone, in- 
spire the peoples who are under co- 
lonial domination and give them hope 
and faith, not only in themselves but 
in the United Nations. We have no 
doubt that it will enormously expedite 





the processes which are working to- 
ward the liberation of dependent peo- 
ples.” 

Said Hasan, of Pakistan, a Vice- 
President of the Assembly who was 
presiding at the time, observed that 
the Assembly might well congratulate 
itself on its accomplishment. 

(For the text of the resolution 
adopted, see opposite page.) 


Unanimity Sought 

The co-sponsors of the declaration 
increased in number from the original 
25 Afro-Asian members to a total 
of 43 as the debate proceeded. 

Nong Kimny, of Cambodia, who 
submitted the proposal on November 
28 on behalf of all the co-sponsors, 
explained that they had been most 
careful in its drafting and prepara- 
tion. They had tried to find formulas 
and solutions which could be accept- 
able to the greatest number of delega- 
tions possible, if not unanimously. 
They therefore appealed to all delega- 
tions carefully and open-mindedly to 
study the text, so that a period of 
humanity which should have been left 
behind—that is, the exploitation of 
peoples by other peoples and the dom- 
ination of countries by other countries 
—could be forgotten. 

“Since the historic Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955,” he said, “enormous 
progress has been achieved in the ap- 
plication of the principles voiced at 
that first conference of Afro-Asian 
nations. We should like this present 
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draft declaration to be another step 
forward in the irresistible process of 
the emancipation of peoples. We trust 
that all countries concerned, particu- 
larly those that are responsible for 
preparing for the future of as yet 
dependent countries, will deem it pos- 
sible to join us in this declaration. 


“Tt is in order to allow for a peace- 
ful evolution and the achievement of 
a radiant future for those nations 
which have not yet achieved inde- 
pendence that we have drafted the 
declaration in this statement in a lan- 
guage that is in keeping with the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 


Mehdi Vakil, of Iran, another co- 
sponsor, regarded the debate as of ex- 
ceptional historic importance. He de- 
fined colonialism as a political and 
economic regime imposed and main- 
tained by foreign powers on the na- 
tional territory of other peoples, a 
regime characterized in those terri- 
tories by an order established arbi- 
trarily from outside without the con- 
sent of the peoples thus administered 
and seeking chiefly to serve the inter- 
ests of the administering powers. 


And one of the hallmarks of colo- 
nialism was the application of force, 
with or without justification, and in 
either a crude or subtle form, camou- 
flaged “under the most beautiful of 
paternalist traditions,” he said. By its 
very nature, the colonial system was 
opposed to the colonized peoples, for 
any genuine progress and any assump- 
tion of consciousness by the colonized 
peoples was a real danger to its own 
existence. It therefore permitted the 
development of those peoples only to 
the extent to which that was indis- 
pensable to its own existence and in 
conditions of peace and stability or 
of social stagnation, whichever was 
most suitable to the colonial regime. 

His delegation, said Dr. Vakil, was 
proud to be a co-sponsor of the joint 
draft resolution. Although many of 
the co-sponsors would have preferred 
perhaps a more radical text, including 
a condemnatory clause regarding colo- 
nialism in those aspects which were 
most censurable, they had taken note 
of the current of opinion in the As- 
sembly and had tried to draft a more 
moderate text that would be accepted 
unanimously. He appealed most par- 
ticularly to the administering authori- 
ties to support it without reservation. 


Soviet Amendments 


At the conclusion of the general de- 
bate on December 13, the USSR 
submitted amendments to add two op- 
erative provisions to the 43-power 
Afro-Asian draft resolution. 
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DECLARATION 


on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples 


The General Assembly, 

Mindful of the determination proclaimed by the peoples of the world 
in the Charter of the United Nations to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small and to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Conscious of the need for the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being and peaceful and friendly relations based on respect for the 
principles of equal rights and self-determination of all peoples, and of 
universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 

Recognizing the passionate yearning for freedom in all dependent peoples 
and the decisive role of such peoples in the attainment of their independence, 

Aware of the increasing conflicts resulting from the denial of or im- 
pediments in the way of the freedom of such peoples, which constitute a 
serious threat to world peace, 

Considering the important role of the United Nations in assisting the 
movement for independence in trust and non-self-governing territories, 

Recognizing that the peoples of the world ardently desire the end of 
colonialism in all its manifestations, 

Convinced that the continued existence of colonialism prevents the de- 
velopment of international economic cooperation, impedes the social, cul- 
tural and economic development of dependent peoples and militates against 
the United Nations ideal of universal peace, 

Affirming that peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose of their 
natural wealth and resources without prejudice to any obligations arising 
out of international economic cooperation, based upon the principle of 
mutual benefit, and international law, 

Believing that the process of liberation is irresistible and irreversible 
and that, in order to avoid serious crises, an end must be put to colonialism 
and all practices of segregation and discrimination associated therewith, 

Welcoming the emergence in recent years of a large number of depend- 
ent territories into freedom and independence, and recognizing the increas- 
ingly powerful trends towards freedom in such territories which have not 
yet attained independence, 

Convinced that all peoples have an inalienable right to complete freedom, 
the exercise of their sovereignty and the integrity of their national territory, 


Solemnly proclaims the necessity of bringing to a speedy and uncondi- 
tional end colonialism in all its forms and manifestations; 

And to this end 

Declares that: 


1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary 
to the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to the promotion 
of world peace and cooperation. 


2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 


4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise peacefully 
and freely their right to complete independence, and the integrity of their 
national territory shall be respected. 


5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing 
territories or all other territories which have not yet attained independence, 
to transfer all powers to the peoples of those territories, without any con- 
ditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely expressed will and 
desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or color, in order to enable 
them to enjoy complete independence and freedom. 


6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of all states and respect for the sovereign rights of all 
peoples and their territorial integrity. 

Adopted by the General Assembly 
December 14, 1960 


















Under the first of these, the Assem- 
bly would call on the powers con- 
cerned “to ensure the transfer of full 
and sovereign power to the peoples of 
all dependent territories” in accord- 
ance with the principles stated in the 
declaration and, for that purpose, “to 
enter into negotiations with represen- 
tatives of the colonial peoples elected 
on the basis of universal suffrage, if 
necessary under United Nations super- 
vision, so that all colonial countries 
and peoples should attain independ- 
ence not later than the end of 1961 
and take their rightful place in the 
community of nations.” 

Under the second Soviet proposed 
amendment, the Assembly would de- 
cide to consider the question of the 
implementation of the declaration at 
its sixteenth regular session. 

Valerian Zorin explained that his 
delegation had a positive attitude to- 
ward the Afro-Asian proposal, which, 
however, he considered insufficient 
and incomplete. There was something 
in common between the Soviet draft 
resolution and the Afro-Asian pro- 
posal, and there were common views 
on many key points, he said. There- 
fore there were common goals. 

The Afro-Asian draft, however, had 
certain defects. For instance, some 
paragraphs were not sufficiently clear, 
which accounted for various interpre- 
tations among the co-sponsors, and 
two fundamental points had not been 
taken into account. The Afro-Asian 
proposal did not contain any concrete 
instructions to the powers which were 
responsible for the liberation of col- 
Oonies and trust territories, he said, 
Nothing was said as to what they had 
to do or in what time period. 

Furthermore, there was no pro- 
vision for the Assembly to examine 
at its next session how the terms of 
the proposed declaration were being 
respected, and that was something 
that was absolutely necessary in order 
to guarantee implementation of its 
main clauses. Those were the reasons 
why the Soviet delegation felt that 
its amendments were necessary. 

The first Soviet amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 29 to 47, with 22 
abstentions. The vote on the second 
amendment was 41 to 35, with 22 
abstentions, but because it failed to 
obtain the required two-thirds ma- 
jority, the amendment was _ not 
adopted. 

The 43-power draft resolution was 
then voted on and adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 89 to none, with 9 ab- 
stentions. The representative of Da- 
homey, one of the co-sponsors, later 
informed the President that he had 
been unable to be present at the time 
of the voting but that, had he been 
present, he would have voted in favor 
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of the declaration. The nine delega- 
tions which abstained were Australia, 
Belgium, Dominican Republic, France, 
Portugal, Spain, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The 43 sponsors were: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Con- 
go (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ivory Coast, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, 
Morocco, Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sene- 
gal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic and 
Upper Volta. 


Guatemalan Amendment 


Guatemala also had sponsored an 
amendment to the 43-power draft 
resolution to add a provision that 
“the principle of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples may in no case impair 
the right of territorial integrity of any 
state or its right to the recovery of 
territory.” 

Alberto Herrarte, of Guatemala, af- 
firmed that there was still a remnant 
of colonialism even in free America. 
He said, “In the West Indies, in 
Guiana and in that part of Guate- 
malan territory unlawfully occupied by 
the United Kingdom—our own ter- 
ritory of Belize—colonialism is still 
deeply rooted.” 

Under article 1 of the temporary 
constitution of Guatemala, Belize was 
part of its national territory, and Gua- 
temala considered its return of vital 
importance, he declared. If colonial- 
ism could not be justified in any part 
of the world, how could there con- 
tinue to be remnants of it on the 
American continent? 

At the request of L. N. Palar, of 
Indonesia, the Guatemalan amend- 
ment was later withdrawn by Dr. 
Herrarte. Mr. Palar said that the idea 
contained in the amendment was fully 
expressed in the sixth point of the 
declaration, and Dr. Herrarte replied 
that, although he had hoped that the 
principle of territorial integrity would 
have been more clearly set forth as 
in his delegation’s amendment, he 
would accept the interpretation of the 
sixth point given by several co-spon- 
sors and would accede to Mr. Palar’s 
request. 


Soviet Union's Proposal 


Mr. Zorin made two lengthy state- 
ments, one as the first speaker in the 
debate on November 28, and the sec- 
ond on December 7. Most of his first 
statement consisted of the reading of 
a 5,000-word document 


which had 





been submitted by Chairman Khru- 
shchev on September 23 for the con- 
sideration of the Assembly, entitled, 
“Declaration on the Granting of In- 
dependence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples,” on the basis of which, at the 
Soviet Union’s request, the Assembly 
had placed the question on its agenda. 

Under that proposed declaration, 
the member states of the United Na- 
tions affixing their signatures to the 


' declaration would solemnly proclaim 


the following demands: 

1. All colonial countries and trust 
and non-self-governing territories must 
be granted forthwith complete inde- 
pendence and freedom to build their 
own national states in accordance with 
the freely-expressed will and desire of 
their peoples. The colonial system and 
colonial administration in all these 
forms must be completely abolished in 
order to afford the peoples of the 
territories concerned an opportunity 
to determine their own destiny and 
form of government. 

2. Similarly, all strongholds of 
colonialism in the form of possessions 
and leased areas in the territory of 
other states must be eliminated. 

3. The governments of all coun- 
tries are urged to observe strictly and 
steadfastly the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and of this declara- 
tion concerning the equality and re- 
spect for the sovereign rights and ter- 
ritorial integrity of all states without 
exception, allowing no manifestations 
of colonialism or any special rights or 
advantages for some states to the de- 
triment of other states. 

It was the sacred duty of each state 
and each government to promote an 
early and full implementation of the 
declaration, the document concluded. 

Mr. Zorin said that although the 
collapse of “the most shameful phe- 
nomenon in the life of mankind, 
colonialism, has become the sign of 
our times,” there were still many 
countries in Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica and Oceania which were languish- 
ing under the yoke of foreign domina- 
tion. In remnants of the collapsed 
colonial empires scattered throughout 
the world, the colonialists still suc- 
ceeded in keeping dozens of millions 
of people in slavery, he stated. 


“Colonial wars continue to take 
their bloody toll there,” he added. 
“Hundreds and thousands of patriots 
struggling for the freedom of their 
peoples are kept in prisons and con- 
centration camps there. It is in the 
colonies that there is the longest work- 
ing day and at the same time the 
lowest living standards, the highest 
percentage of illiteracy, the shortest 
life-span, the highest mortality among 
the population. The worst forms of 
disgusting race discrimination, insult- 
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ing and humiliating to numan dignity, 
are practised there.” 

He recalled that Chairman Khru- 
shchev had warned the Assembly on 
October 12 that, unless the most 
urgent measures were taken, colonial- 
ism was capable of causing still more 
suffering and much loss, destroying 
many millions of lives, giving rise to 
military conflicts and wars and en- 
dangering peace and security not only 
in certain areas but the world over. 


Second Soviet Statement 


In his second statement on Decem- 
ber 7, Mr. Zorin contended that the 
colonial powers had always objected 
to the discussion of questions relating 
to the political development of the 
non-self-governing territories. Thus 
Spain and Portugal, using legal argu- 
ments and fictions, he said, had tried 
to make it appear that they had no 
colonies at all. The United Kingdom 
had alleged that the Soviet Union, in 
sponsoring this very item, was only 
interested in expanding and _ re- 
kindling the cold war; yet it was pre- 
cisely the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Belgium and the other colonial 
powers that were using cold-war tac- 
tics to try to deflect the Assembly’s 
attention from the important question. 
The purposes of the Soviet Union and 
of the colonial powers were of course 
completely opposed to each other. But 
the pressure of the anti-colonial forces 
at this session was so strong and 
powerful that the colonialists dared 
no longer speak openly in defence of 
the colonial system. 

Mr. Zorin stated that in the case 
of the “great colonies,” where there 
was a developed national liberation 
movement, the colonialists were trying 
in every way to postpone the granting 
of political independence and to guar- 
antee for the future the position of 
European minorities in those countries. 
In the case of the smaller territories, 
they were maintaining them as bases 
for colonialism by merging them with 
the metropolitan countries, a general 
line which he said was adopted by all 
colonialists —- the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Spain, 
Portugal. They were endeavoring to 
use such territories as strategic bases 
and points of support for suppressing 
liberation movements and for exerting 
pressure on neighboring countries. 

That was why the paragraph in the 
Soviet declaration referring to the 
liquidation of bases in strategic points 
was of great importance to a solution 
of the problem of ending colonialism, 
said Mr. Zorin. 

He went on to say that the most 
powerful colonial power today was 
not weakened Britain or France, or 
aged and “senile” Spain or Portugal, 
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but the United States. And while the 
neo-colonialism of the United States 
was in many respects similar to the 
classical colonialism of the old Euro- 
pean powers, it had a more dangerous 
and sinister aspect. 


During the Second World War it 
had been typified, he said, by an at- 
tempt to obtain domination over the 
economies of the underdeveloped and 
colonial countries through the elimina- 
tion, under the guise of war with 
communism, of competitors, the tak- 
ing over of their colonial holdings and 
the domination of the countries of 
Africa and Latin America. In recent 
years, the United States had been very 
active in trying to penetrate into Afri- 
ca and was gradually replacing the 
United Kingdom and France in the 
dominating position. 

American colonialism had become 
the greatest international exploiter and 
the principal bulwark of modern col- 
onialism, Mr. Zorin continued. Im- 
perialists headed by the United States 
were making every effort to maintain, 
by new means, the colonial exploita- 
tion of the peoples of the former 
colonies. The monopolies were trying 
to retain economic control and poli- 
tical influence in countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Their aim 
was to maintain the old positions in 
the economies of the liberated coun- 
tries, to take over new positions under 
the guise of economic assistance and 
to draw the liberated countries into 
military blocs, to implant military and 
dictatorial regimes and establish mili- 
tary bases there. 

One of the principal purposes of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the principal bloc of the col- 
onizers, was to carry out collective 
colonialism and the collective sup- 
pression of the national liberation 
movements of the colonies, Mr. Zorin 
continued. Thus in NATO there were 
such colonial powers as_ Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal and the 
Netherlands. 

Under the “so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine,” the role of policeman in 
the Near East was being taken over by 
the United States from Britain and 
France. The United States was also 
creating serious obstacles for Indo- 
nesia in its fight for West Irian. The 
United States had declared Latin 
America to be its own sphere of in- 
fluence under the Monroe Doctrine, 
although new patterns of national 
awareness had now arisen there. It 
was actively assisting the other col- 
onial powers in their efforts to main- 
tain domination over the peoples fight- 
ing for their liberation. Thus, the 


_ United States assisted the French 


against the Viet-Namese and Alger- 
ians; in NATO’s collective aggression in 








the Congo; and Portugal against its 
African colonies, where there was a 
cruel system of compulsory slave- 
labor. 

The Soviet Union, declared Mr. 
Zorin, was saying to the colonial 
powers: “You must understand his- 
torical reality and get out of the col- 
onies on your own while you can. 
Otherwise the peoples of the colonies 
will throw you out. It is now proposed 
in the United Nations that you give 
independence to the colonial ‘peoples 
in a peaceful way.” 

If the colonialists rejected that 
course of action and obliged the sub- 
jugated peoples to take arms to expel 
those who were enslaving them, then 
the duty of all freedom-loving peoples 
would be to give assistance to the 
liberation movement of the colonial 
p¢oples, Mr. Zorin continued. 

This discussion of the colonial 
question was a serious test for the 
United Nations. Colonialism would 
be destroyed in any event with or 
without the assistance of the United 
Nations, but the Organization could 
either accelerate the process or stand 
indifferently aside or perhaps even be 
an obstacle to the liquidation of the 
colonial system. However, such a 
strong world opinion had been created 
in favor of the immediate and com- 
plete liquidation of colonialism that it 
could not be ignored by the colonial 
powers. 

The debate, Mr. Zorin thought, had 
shown a community of purpose in the 
struggle against colonialism, although 
some delegations seemed to be trying 
to achieve some kind of compromise 
with the colonial powers, but in such 
a vitally important matter any con- 
cession would only prolong the suf- 
fering of the peoples in the colonies, 
he said. 

The declaration proposed by the 
Soviet Union for the immediate and 
complete liberation of the colonial 
peoples from foreign domination 
would provide a solution of great his- 
torical and immediate practical signi- 
ficance. 

Prior to the voting on the 43-power 
draft resolution, the Soviet proposal 
was voted on in two parts. The three 
“demands” which it would have the 
Assembly proclaim were rejected by 
a vote of 32 to 35, with 30 abstentions, 
and the remainder of the document 
was rejected by a vote of 25 to 43, 
with 29 abstentions. 


Honduran Draft Resolution 


A draft resolution had also been 
sponsored by Honduras, but before 
the voting took place, the representa- 
tive of Honduras asked that it not be 
submitted to the vote. Initially the 
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Security Council Debates 





the Continuing Problem 


of the Congo 


pene sceemcnany in the continuing Congo crisis engaged the attention of 
the Security Council in a series of 10 meetings held between December 


7 and December 14. 


The first of these meetings was called at the request of the Soviet Union 
to consider urgent measures in connection with the latest events in the 
Congo, on which the Soviet Union issued a statement highly critical of the 
United Nations operation in the Congo. 

In the course of a protracted debate, the Secretary-General replied to 
these criticisms and warned of the grave consequences to world peace 
should the United Nations be forced to withdraw from the Congo. During 
the Council’s meetings the representatives of a number of African and Asian 
nations, together with Yugoslavia, participated in the debate, in addition 


to the Council’s 11 members. 


Three draft resolutions were submitted for Council approval, but none 
was adopted. Two days after the Council had failed to adopt any resolution, 
the question of the Congo, at the urgent request of India and Yugoslavia, 


was taken up in the General Assembly. 


The proceedings in the Assembly will be reported in the next issue of 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. Below, the debate in the Security Council’s 10 
meetings and the proposals submitted are reviewed. 


Council Meetings of December 7 


At the request of the Soviet Union, 
the Security Council was called into 
session December 7 to consider urgent 
measures in connection with the latest 
events in the Congo, a statement by 
the Soviet Union Government on the 
matter and a note by the Secretary- 
General submitting a report by Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s Special Representa- 
tive in the Congo concerning the ar- 
rest of Patrice Lumumba. 

The statement by the Government 
of the USSR—which caused some dis- 
cussion at the opening meeting of the 
Council, regarding its acceptability as 
an agenda item—was highly critical of 
“the colonialist NATO powers,” the 
United States, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, Portugal and France, the 
Secretary-General and the operations 
of the United Nations in the Congo. 

“The events of recent days in the 
Congo,” said the statement, “show 
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that the colonialist NATO powers, led 
by the United States, have openly 
embarked on a policy of liquidating 
the Parliament of the Republic of the 
Congo and the legitimate government 
headed by Mr. Patrice Lumumba and 
of destroying the national independ- 
ence won by the Congolese people. 
The arrest and torture of Prime Min- 
ister Lumumba, of Mr. Okito, the 
President of the Congolese Senate, of 
Mr. Kasongo, the President of the 
House of Representatives, and a num- 
ber of ministers and parliamentary 
deputies who have remained true to 
their people, as well as the terror un- 
leashed in fhe country by the colo- 
nialists and their hired agents, indicate 
that the imperialist aggression against 
the Republic of the Congo carried 
out by NATO under cover of the United 
Nations flag has entered a new and 
more acute phase.” 





The statement went on to declare 
that imperialist NATO powers had pre- 
pared plans for “snuffing out” the 
independence of the republic in July 
last. It accused these powers of dis- 
arming the troops loyal to the legiti- 
mate Lumumba government and form- 
ing “hired gangs from the scum of 
Congolese society” and foreign ad- 
venturers and mercenaries brought in 
through Brazzaville. Also, said the 
statement, it was “common knowledge 
that the criminal activities against the 
Congolese Parliament and Govern- 
ment are being openly directed by the 
United States Embassy in Leopold- 
ville.” 


Steps to 
be Taken 


Events in the Congo, added the 
statement, were rapidly dispelling the 
outmoded trust in the age-old oppres- 
sors and their servants— “gentlemen 
like Hammarskjold, Bunche and Kasa- 
vubu.” They were destroying the slave 
mentality, the naive belief in the prom- 
ises made by the colonialists from the 
podium of the United Nations. That 
was why in place of one imprisoned 
Congolese patriot, “tortured or ex- 
ecuted by the colonialists and their 
agents,” thousands of even more reso- 
lute fighters would arise. Already the 
names of Lumumba, Gizenga, Okito, 
Kasongo and Mpolo had become sym- 
bols of struggling Africa, and the in- 
dependent states of Africa, especially 
Ghana, Guinea, the United Arab Re- 
public, Morocco, the Sudan, Ethiopia 
and Mali, were playing a vital part 
in defending Congolese independence. 

The statement maintained that 
events in the Congo “provide clear 
confirmation of the correctness of the 
Soviet Government’s position since the 
beginning of imperialist aggression 
against the Republic of the Congo and 
of the truth and necessity of the 
Soviet Union’s resolute and consist- 
ent criticism of Mr. Hammarskjold, 
the United Nations’ Secretary-General, 
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who has played the part of a lackey 
of the colonialists.” 

Finally, the statement declared that 
the situation in the Congo dictated 
that the following steps should be 
taken without the slightest delay: 

First, to liberate at once Patrice 
Lumumba, the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of the Congo, Mr. Okito, 
the President of the Senate, Mr. 
Kasongo, the President of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, and other min- 
isters and members of parliament, and 
simultaneously to take all necessary 
steps to ensure the resumption of the 
activities of the lawful Government 
and Parliament of the Republic of 
the Congo. 

Secondly, to disarm forthwith Mo- 
butu’s bands of terrorists, with the 
help of the forces in the Congo sent 
to that country by decision of the 
Security Council. 

Thirdly, to establish a special com- 
mission of representatives of African 
and Asian countries with a view to 
a thorough investigation of the sources 
from which Mobutu’s men have been 
financed and supplied with arms. 

Fourthly, and in accordance with 
decisions taken by the United Nations 
Security Council and by the emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly, to remove from the Congo 
all Belgian troops and officials. 

Fifthly, with a view to the imple- 
mentation of these and other urgent 
measures, the Soviet Government pro- 
posed that the question of the situation 
in the Republic of the Congo should 
be examined at the earliest possible 
date by the Security Council and by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
at its current, fifteenth, session. 

The Soviet Union, it was added, 
would extend every possible measure 
of friendly help and support to the 
Republic of the Congo in its struggle 
against the colonialists. 

When the Council convened, it also 
had before it the note by the Secre- 
tary-General submitting the report by 
his Special Representative in the 
Congo concerning the arrest of Mr. 
Lumumba. The text of this report 
appears on page 28. 


A Question 


Immediately the Council met, James 
J. Wadsworth, of the United States, 
raised a point of order concerning 
the propriety of Valerian Zorin, of the 
USSR, the President of the Council 
for December, remaining in the chair 
during the debate. 

“I can hardly see,” added Mr. 
Wadsworth, addressing the chair, “how 
you, Mr. President, can consider that 
you will be able to preside properly 
over the Council in these circum- 
stances, in which your Government 
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is so obviously directly connected and 
on which subject your Government 
obviously holds such strong opinions.” 
Beyond this, he added, it was notori- 
ous that the Soviet Union had brazenly 
used all available means to destroy the 
United Nations effort in the Congo. 

Mr. Zorin, speaking as President, 
said that once an agenda had been 
adopted, he would give his explana- 
tion on the point raised by Mr. Wads- 
worth, and if there were no objections 
to the provisional agenda, he would 
consider it adopted. 

Armand Bérard, of France, pointed 
out that the agenda submitted was 
based upon a document from the 
Soviet Government and he was obliged 
to note that, by the violence no less 
than by the extreme nature of its tone, 
the document went beyond any the 
Council had ever had to consider. 
The document did not hesitate, in 
many passages, to employ terms which 
many would consider flatly insulting. 
The delegation of France was not 
prepared to approve the agenda in the 
terms in which it was submitted. 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, fully con- 
curred. The statement from the Soviet 
Government contained misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions, was conceived 
in a provocative tone and would cer- 
tainly not constitute a proper frame 
for any discussion by the Council. He 
proposed that the agenda be changed 
to: “1. Adoption of the agenda. 2. 
Letter dated July 13, 1960, from the 
Secretary-General addressed to the 
President of the Security Council (S/ 
4381). Urgent measures in connection 
with the latest events in the Congo. 
Note by the Secretary-General (S/ 
4571).” 

Mr. Ortona’s proposal would elimi- 
nate the statement submitted by the 
Government of the USSR as an agenda 


! 


item, but Bohdan Lewandowski, of 
Poland, thought that it was “perfectly 
within the framework of our proceed- 
ings” and should be included in the 
agenda. If it were excluded, there 
would be a dangerous situation for 
the future, whereby, by the mere pro- 
cedure of a vote, the representatives 
of certain governments would be able 
to take away the rights of the repre- 
sentatives of other states to present 
any views and opinions they deemed 
necessary to present to the Council. 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, held that the Soviet docu- 
ment was not a proper one for inclu- 
sion in the agenda. 


Soviet Explanation 


The President of the Council replied 
that the Soviet Government had pub- 
lished in this document a statement 
on the matter of the extraordinary 
situation that had arisen in the Congo. 
Every government was free to define 
its own views and attitude on any 
matter and no one asked that any 
government should state at the outset 
that it agreed with the documents or 
views of any other country. Mr. Zorin 
quoted rule 6 of the Security Council’s 
rules of procedure, under which, he 
said, the situation could not arise 
where a government of a member state 
could be prevented from presenting 
to the Council a document to be dis- 
cussed, even if other members did 
not like the document. 

After considerable debate, the agen- 
da was adopted in the following form, 
as proposed by Sir Claude Corea, of 
Ceylon: 

Letter dated July 13 from the Sec- 
retary-General addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council (S/4381) 

Urgent measures in connection with 





The Council debate on the Congo evoked great public interest and press and 
public galleries were filled throughout the meetings. 
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President of the Council for December 
Valerian Zorin, here seen addressing the 


the latest events in the Congo: Note 
by the Secretary-General (S/4571) 

Statement dated December 6, 1960, 
by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics concerning 
the situation in the Congo (S/4573). 

The agenda having been adopted, 
Mr. Zorin dealt with the point raised 
by the representative of the United 
States. “Is the Soviet Union,” he 
asked, “directly connected with the 
latest events in the Congo?” It was 
connected, he added, to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner as all 
other members of the Security Coun- 
cil interested in consolidating peace in 
the Congo. These events had no rela- 
tion to the activities of the Soviet 
Union. By virtue of rule 20 of the 
rules of procedure, he declared that, 
as President, he did not deem it neces- 
sary to alter his decision to preside 
over the deliberations of the Council 
on this question. 


Clearly Defined Aims 


When the Council resumed later 
that day, the first speaker was the 
Secretary-General. He pointed out 
that United Nations troops and ci- 
vilian technicians had been sent to the 
Congo for clearly defined Charter 
aims, under clearly defined Charter 
principles. These principles had been 
strictly maintained by him and his 
collaborators all through the opera- 
tion. There had been no shifts in pol- 
icy or changes of approach. “Nor have 
we been ‘lackeys’ of anybody or 


shown ‘servility’ to any interest,” he 
added. “Of course, we have been ac- 
cused of this, from all sides, although 
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the terminology may have varied. 
What is more natural? By maintaining 
our aim, and by being faithful to the 
principles of the United Nations, we 
were bound to cause disappointment 
to those who have wished to abuse 
the Organization and we were bound 
to be regarded also as enemies or 
obstacles by those who found that the 
very neutrality of the United Nations 
represented an obstacle to their aims.” 

“T believe,” said Mr. Hammarskjold 
in the course of his statement, “and 
many believe with me, that this Or- 
ganization, in all its frailty, represents 
the sole approach which may give us 
a chance to reduce the risk that the 
constant frictions, large and small, 
which characterize the life of our 
present-day world, build up to a ten- 
sion easily triggered into a clash in 
which we would all be engulfed.” He 
voiced his concern at the way in 
which the Organization was abused in 
words and as an instrument for pur- 
poses contrary to the Charter. 


However, he added, this was no ex- 
cessive price to pay for avoiding the 
thing for which no one in his position 
should be forgiven: to compromise, 
in any political interest, with the aims 
and principles of this Organization. 
“It has not been done and it will not 
be done with my knowledge or ac- 
quiesence. I can only repeat what | 
said in the General Assembly, that | 
would rather see the office of the 
Secretary-General break on this prin- 
ciple than drift on compromise. May 
these observations be accepted as a 
reply to the criticism of the Secretariat 
which we find repeated in the Soviet 
statement, and also as a reply to all 





those wno now criticize us so freely 
for the very opposite reasons.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold quoted the Se- 
curity Council resolution which pro- 
vided the United Nations Force in the 
Congo with its mandate. This did not 
specifically state that the Force was to 
maintain law and order but it was 
clear from the context that this would 
be its essential function. The task ot 
the Force was to protect lives and 
property against violence and dis- 
order, and it was made clear in the 
Council that the Force could not take 
any action that would make it a party 
to internal conflict in the country. 
Moreover, such intervention could not 
be considered compatible with the 
principles of Article 2 of the Charter. 
However, since the Force had been 
requested to assume functions in re- 
gard to law and order, there was legal 
basis and justification for the Secre- 
tary-General to concern himself with 
the observance of elementary and gen- 
erally accepted human rights. It was on 
this basis that he and his Special Rep- 
resentative had made representations 
to the Congolese authorities to apply 
due process of law as that concept was 
generally understood. Also the United 
Nations decisions had furnished a ba- 
sis for him to appeal for an amicable 
settlement of internal political conflicts 
in the interests of the unity and in- 
tegrity of the Congo. 


Limits of Mandate 


Criticism, he added, would have 
been justified if he had done what was 
now requested. But instead, they were 
being attacked for having remained 
within the limits of the mandate. 

Mr. Hammarskjold traced part of 
the history of the trouble in the Con- 
go. He recalled the rapid build-up of 
the United Nations forces, thanks to 
the full cooperation of the contribut- 
ing states to the United Nations—“in 
particular of those African states 
which it is now claimed I have tried 
to keep out”—and his announcement 
to the Security Council on August 21, 
1960, that Belgian forces had been 
withdrawn from the Congo, except for 
those remaining at the bases at Ka- 
mina and Kitona. During August the 
United Nations forces had been able 
to establish in most regions of the 
Congo a degree of security which 
made possible, if not the resumption 
of normal activities, at least the main- 
tenance of minimum services for the 
civilian population. This favorable re- 
sult was to no small degree due to the 
speedy introduction into the Congo 
of a civilian operation which re-estab- 
lished the main lifelines of the coun- 
try. 

At that time, the Central Govern- 
ment in Leopoldville was at least 
claiming to maintain a semblance of 
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authority, but the situation changed 
rapidly in late August and early Sep- 
tember and was on the verge of de- 
veloping into a major civil war, but 
the quick intervention by the United 
Nations had neutralized, to the great- 
est degree in its power, the warring 
factions without interfering directly 
or indirectly in the political struggle 
among the political leaders. The de- 
velopment of private armies loyal to 
individual political leaders led, in Sep- 
tember, to the emergence of Colonel 
Mobutu as a military leader in the 
Leopoldville area. 

“It is difficult to see,” commented 
Mr. Hammarskjold, “how this emer- 
gence of a more consolidated Armée 
nationale congolaise in the Leopold- 
ville and surrounding area could be 
possible without some outside techni- 
cal and financial assistance. This de- 
velopment has led to the creation of 
authorities which have no basis in the 
constitution of the Congo. The Armée 
nationale congolaise under Colonel 
Mobutu and other authorities now 
holding control in Leopoldville have 
on many occasions directly and ag- 
gressively challenged the United Na- 
tions military forces, as well as the 
United Nations civilian operations, re- 
stricting on many occasions the task 
of the United Nations to maintain law 
and order, with which it was charged 
by the resolutions of the Security 
Council.” 

Further, the Secretary-General 
pointed out, increased political break- 
down had brought old tribal disputes 
tragically into the political arena, and 
the United Nations had mistakenly 
come to be identified with one side 
or the other in these tribal disputes. 
The change in the political alignments, 
both in Leopoldville and in the prov- 
inces, had given an entirely new and 
different setting for the operation of 
the United Nations. 


Recurring Criticism 


“Among all the things that are said 
now about the United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo,” added Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, “there is one which tends 
to recur even on the lips of com- 
mentators who have a positive atti- 
tude to the United Nations effort and 
wish to give it a fair judgment. That 
is that the operation has failed or is 
facing failure. This is dangerous criti- 
cism,” he warned. 

The first aim of the United Nations 
operation, he said, was achieved be- 
fore the end of August. The second 
aim was reasonably well achieved at 
about the same time as the last Bel- 
gian troops departed. That in the 
wake of serious disturbances in July, 
under the impact of secessionist move- 
ments, tribal warfare should have oc- 
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curred, did not mean any failure of 
the United Nations operation. On the 
contrary, short of this operation, the 
situation would probably have got en- 
tirely out of hand. Through combined 
military and diplomatic efforts, a pa- 
cification was achieved in the most 
sensitive regions much preferable to 
the repression which had character- 
ized previous efforts by others. During 
the same period valuable ground was 
laid for technical assistance so framed 
as to promote a maximum of inde- 
pendent Congolese activities while 
saving the main lifelines of the Congo 
economy. 

“Why then,” the Secretary-General 
asked, “in the light of these achieve- 
ments during the first month and a half 
of the United Nations operation—and 
what I have said leaves out what the 
operation meant for the reduction of 
the threat to international peace and 
security—why then talk about the 
failure of the operation?” 

“What is now laid at the doorstep 
of the United Nations as a failure,” 
he added, “is the failure of the po- 
litical leaders of the Congo and of its 
people to take advantage of the un- 
paralleled international assistance for 
the creation of normal political life 
within the country. These are harsh 
words, and I hesitate to pronounce 


Council Meeting 


Mr. Zorin, of the USSR, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, took the floor at 
the Council meeting on December 8 
to reiterate and re-emphasize points 
made in the written Soviet statement. 

He charged unlawful aggression 
against the person of Patrice Lumum- 
ba; that there were attempts by the 
“colonialist NATO powers, led by the 
United States,” to liquidate the Con- 
golese Parliament and to re-establish 
colonialism in the country; that the 
centre of subversive activities was the 
United States Embassy in Leopold- 
ville; that the United Nations Com- 
mand had cooperated with the leaders 
of a military dictatorship; that, far 
from “being called to order,” Mr. 
Kasavubu was finding support from 
and acting for the colonialists; that the 
United Nations Command was en- 
couraging “the Mobutu gang.” He 
also repeated his charge that the 
Secretary-General, under the guise of 
non-intervention, did, in fact, intervene 
in the domestic affairs of the Congo 
while helping to build a net of in- 
trigue in the Congo Republic in order 
to bring back the colonial conditions 
of the past. 

Mr. Zorin criticized Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s explanation of the duties of 





them, but I do believe that this Organ- 
ization is too often and too easily 
used as a whipping horse by those who 
wish to unburden themselves of their 
own responsibilities. 

“He did not, he stressed, wish to 
criticize any individual or to pass judg- 
ment. He only wished to fulfill his 
duty to the Organization which, in 
the best interest of all its members, 
also had a claim to fair judgment and 
to justice. 

“The real problem in the present 
situation is not one of failure but 
one of what the true functions of the 
United Nations are in the changed 
situation. That is a question which 
certainly requires the most serious 
consideration and the reply to which 
should determine whether the United 
Nations should continue its Congo op- 
eration or not, and in what form to 
do it.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold expressed the 
opinion that the original reasons for 
the United Nations military presence 
were still valid. 

“Withdraw the United Nations 
Force and it is my fear everything 
would crumble, short of a substitute 
for the Force being created from the 
outside, thus putting us back from 
denationalized multilateral assistance 
to bilateral assistance with all that this 
means.” 


of December 8 


the United Nations Force in the Con- 
go. And he alleged that Belgium and 
the United States gave the Mobutu 
units their armament. The Soviet Un- 
ion, he said, demanded that the Se- 
curity Council take measures in the 
terms of the Soviet draft resolution 
which would provide the very mini- 
mum to be done without delay. 
Speaking for Argentina, Mario 
Amadeo pointed out that the Security 
Council had recognized Mr. Kasavubu 
as President of the Republic of the 
Congo. Mr. Lumumba, who filled the 
post of Prime Minister when inde- 
pendence was declared, was not at 
present a member of the Government. 
He might preserve his office as deputy, 
since Parliament has not been dis- 
solved, but as far as the United Na- 
tions was concerned, Mr. Lumumba 
was not the Chief of Government. 
Nevertheless, as an ex-Prime Minister 
and as a human being, he had a right 
to be treated as a human being. This 
explained the disgust at the informa- 
tion referring to the man-handling 
and ill-treatment inflicted upon him. 
Mr. Amadeo spoke of the many 
other acts of violence in the Congo 
and said that it was necessary for the 
Security Council to adopt an appro- 
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priate decision to try to avoid recur- 
rence of such acts. He therefore for- 
mally submitted a joint resolution (S/ 
4578) on behalf of Italy, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Ar- 
gentina. This would have had the Se- 
curity Council express the hope that 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross would be allowed to ex- 
amine detained persons throughout the 
Republic of the Congo and the places 
and conditions of their detention and 
otherwise obtain necessary assurances 
for their safety. It would also request 
the Secretary-General to continue his 
efforts to assist the republic in the 
restoration of law and order through- 
out its territory, ensuring respect for 
the human dignity of all persons with- 
in the country. 

Referring to the document submit- 
ted for consideration by the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Amadeo said his dele- 
gation wished to express distaste, if not 
surprise, at the truly unheard-of lan- 
guage used in the Soviet declaration. 

He criticized the Soviet draft reso- 
lution as asking the Council to do 
things that it could not possibly do 
without contravening the Charter. 

Mr. Amadeo spoke of the profound 
impression made by the Secretary- 
General’s statement regarding what 
the United Nations had achieved in 
the Congo and said he was expressly 
authorized by his Government to 
affirm confidence in the Secretary- 
General and to reaffirm the conviction 
that United Nations presence in the 
Congo was the principal guarantee of 
a minimum of order there. 


Congo Representative’s Views 


At the evening meeting of Decem- 
ber 8, at the invitation of the Council, 
Mr. Cardoso, of the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville), made a state- 
ment. He dealt first with the arrest of 
Patrice Lumumba, who, he said, was 
dismissed in good and proper form by 
the uncontested head of the Republic. 
The circumstances in which Mr. Lu- 
mumba was arrested had been de- 
scribed by Colonel Mobutu, and it 
was important to state that while the 
soldiers assigned to arrest him had 
stated that if arrangements could not 
be made to arrest Mr. Lumumba by 
two in the afternoon they intended 
to shoot him, the Chief of Staff had 
issued orders that Mr. Lumumba was 
not to be killed in any circumstances. 

Mr. Cardoso recalled that on Sep- 
tember 12 Mr. Lumumba had been 
arrested at Camp Leopoldville and 
then released. On September 24, Mau- 
rice Polo and Antoine Gizenga, who 
had been arrested some time before, 
were released. All this was done to ar- 
rive at a peaceful solution. Unfortu- 
nately, the men released did not show 
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a conciliatory attitude. They were so 
badly advised by certain African 
countries that they betrayed the true 
meaning of the Congolese revolution. 
“We are the first to regret the insults 
and humiliation of which they have 
been the victims, because, before being 
the friends of foreigners, they are our 
brothers and compatriots,” he said. 
“This shows very well that we are not 
Opposing persons but a policy which 
we regard as disastrous to the well- 
being of our people. We shall fight to 
our last breath the dictatorial and 
adventurous policy of Mr. Lumumba.” 

The Congolese Government’s con- 
cern for objectivity forced him to de- 
plore the bad treatment that Mr. 
Songolo and other members of Parlia- 
ment had suffered in Stanleyville, 
where they had been arrested by Mr. 
Gizenga for the simple reason that 
they had disavowed their allegiance to 
Mr. Lumumba. For more than two 
months—well before the recent events 
in the Congo—these men had been 
imprisoned, maltreated and terribly 
beaten. They had received reports 
that Mr. Songolo had lost an eye, 
and that Mr. Fele was paralyzed in 
his left leg. To be objective and im- 
partial there should be sorrow for 
the fate of these unfortunate men. 

“We are surprised,” he said, “at 
the Soviet Union, which is so con- 
cerned at safeguarding human lives, 
for not having convened the Security 
Council to defend these lives.” He 
formally asked the Security Council 
to request the Secretary-General to 
submit a report on the manhandling 
of these unfortunate members of par- 
liament in Stanleyville. 

The Soviet Union, he said, proposed 
to disarm the national Congolese 
Army. In July, the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Katanga, under the instigation 
of the capitalists, disarmed almost 
2,000 Congolese soldiers. 

“Let us stress here,” he said, “that 
the only issue of the United Nations 
operation in the Congo is to allow 
the national forces to relieve the 
United Nations troops in a valid man- 
ner. For our part, we shall never 
allow anyone to disarm the regularly 
constituted forces of our army. We 
shall consider any attempt of this 
kind as an aggression against the 
republic on the part of United Nations 
troops. Therefore, gentlemen, it is 
your responsibility. You have been 
warned.” 

He added that the Congolese were 
convinced that the United Nations 
could render the services expected of 
them and they certainly wished to 
take advantage of the technical assist- 
ance, even expanded technical assist- 
ance, but this assistance could not be 
imposed; on this question the Congo- 










lese reserved the last word for them- 
selves. 

Finally, Mr. Cardoso told the Coun- 
cil that the only way of winding up 
the question of the Congo was to 
eliminate from it the cold war. 

Sir Patrick Dean, of the United 
Kingdom, said that what was now re- 
quired was a sustained and patient 
effort by all concerned to help and 
support those in the Congo who were 
working to establish conditions of 


’ law and order throughout the country 


and to strengthen its unity in a form 
best suited to the conditions. 

What was necessary, he urged, was 
an accommodation of the differences 
of personal ambition, tribal hostility 
and provincial separatism which beset 
the Congolese people. In times past, 
these differences would have been set- 
tled, for good or for ill, by the sword, 
and it was precisely the incalculable 
suffering this would inflict that the 
United Nations was trying to prevent. 


United Kingdom Concern 


The United Kingdom Government 
did not believe that any further reso- 
lution was required from the Secu- 
rity Council regarding the Secretary- 
General’s mandate, but his Govern- 
ment was concerned that there should 
be proper observance throughout—and 
he stressed the word throughout—by 
all those wielding power of any kind 
of the recognized processes of law and 
order and of proper respect for the 
rights and dignity of the individual. 
That is why his delegation had joined 
with the other three powers in pre- 
senting a draft resolution. 

Sir Patrick referred to the massacre 
of men, women and children of the 
Baluba tribe in the Bakwanga region, 
carried out by the troops of the 
Congolese Army, then under the di- 
rection of Mr. Lumumba, but trans- 
ported to the area in Soviet aircraft 
made directly available to Mr. Lu- 
mumba by the Soviet Government. 

The United Kingdom representative 
also referred to the arrest and _ ill- 
treatment of the members of the 
Congolese Parliament mentioned by 
Mr. Cardoso, and said that while his 
Government was concerned that Mr. 
Lumumba should be properly treated, 
he found it difficult to take at face 
value the violent protestations on his 
behalf by those who had not shown 
the slightest concern at the far graver 
sufferings inflicted on others. 

Commenting on the Soviet docu- 
ment and speech, Sir Patrick rejected 
categorically the Soviet accusation that 
the “British authorities in Africa” 
were working against the leaders of 
the Congolese state and the Congolese 
people. At no time had his Govern- 
ment sought to interfere in any way 
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with the affairs of the Congo. His 
Government was ready to do every- 
thing in its power to assist the Congo 
to work out its own problems in true 
independence, free from outside inter- 
ference. 

Sir Patrick declared that the princi- 
pal purpose of both the document and 
the speech “is clearly to further the 
current Soviet attack on the whole 
structure and aims of the United Na- 
tions Organization. Setting aside the 
dreary but sinister background gramo- 
phone record of outdated attack on a 
non-existent version of colonialism, 
the main burden is a vicious and 
calumnious attack on the United Na- 
tions Organization and on the persons 
of the Secretary-General and his chief 
officers in New York and in the 
Congo.” 

Sir Patrick named the people who 
had been attacked and commented: 
“a surprising list of ‘lackeys’ and ‘op- 
pressors.’ I have no doubt it will be 
noted with interest in New Delhi and 
in Stockholm, in Lagos, in Rabat and 
in Addis Ababa.” 

What the Soviet delegate really 
meant when he said that as a result of 
action by the United Nations the first 
objective of the colonialists in the 
Congo had been achieved was that 
as a result of action taken by the 
United Nations, the first objective of 
the Soviet Union had failed. The at- 
tempt to intervene actively in the 
affairs of the Congo and to extend 
Soviet influence there had _ been 
thwarted, and the violence of the ac- 
cusations levelled at the United Na- 
tions was a measure of the disappoint- 
ment of the Soviet Government at the 
frustration of its policy, said Sir Pat- 
rick in conclusion. 


A Mali Criticism 

Mamadou Aw, of Mali, then ad- 
dressed the Council. He referred to 
a telegram he had received from the 
President of Mali. In this the opinion 
was expressed that the General As- 
sembly, having recognized Mr. Kasa- 
vubu as Head of the Republic of the 
Congo, had automatically recognized 
the Congolese Parliament and the 
legitimacy of its acts. He therefore 
requested everything be done to secure 
the release of Mr. Lumumba, covered 
by an immunity which Parliament 
alone could withdraw. 

While admitting the legitimacy of 
Mr. Kasavubu’s appointment and of- 
fice, Mr. Aw complained that Mr. 
Kasavubu had no desire to follow the 
path of conciliation. He had opposed 
the departure of the Conciliation Com- 
mission; he had come to New York 
with the sole purpose of obtaining in- 
vestiture from the United Nations 
and had gone back to Leopoldville 
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with the General Assembly’s blessing 
against his political rivals. Mr. Kasa- 
vubu could not tell the United Nations 
that he was the sole authority in the 
Congo if he had no effective control 
over the “Mobutu bands” and allowed 
them to commit aggression against the 
United Nations representatives in the 
Congo. 

Mr. Aw described Colonel Mobutu 
as an “apprentice dictator,” yet the 
United Nations supported him and 
the United Nations budget paid his 
soldiers. He thought one must be an 
incurable optimist not to speak of 
United Nations failure in the Congo. 
Quoting the Security Council resolu- 
tion which gave the Secretary-General 
his mandate in the Congo, he com- 
mented, “either the United Nations 
will clearly carry out its mission or 
the United Nations should concede 
that it is impossible to carry out its 
mission in the Congo, and failure 
should be admitted.” 

His delegation, said Mr. Aw, be- 
lieved that there were three urgent 
things to do: to obtain the liberation 
of Mr. Lumumba; to liberate all the 
members of Parliament; and to con- 
vene the Congo Parliament so that it 
could decide, in full freedom, what 
kind of government it wanted to rep- 
resent the Congo. 

Miso Pavicevic, of Yugoslavia, said 
that his delegation regarded the situa- 
tion in the Congo as extremely dis- 
quieting, “primarily because of the 
role played by the United Nations 
Force and agencies in the Congo, a 
role that we believe to be in violation 
of the mandate that the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly have 
given the United Nations Command 
and the representatives of our Organi- 
zation.” 

All that was happening in the 
Congo, he declared, was the result of 
a series of grave contradictions, the 
effects of which were exactly the op- 
posite to those the United Nations de- 
sired. A completely illegal regime had 
been set up under Mobutu, he said, 


Council Meeting 


At the invitation of the President, 
the representative of Morocco, M’ham- 
med Boucetta, took a seat at the Se- 
curity Council table. 

At the opening of this meeting the 
Secretary-General reported that an 
order issued on December 6 by the 
Administrateur en Chef de la Sireté 
in the Congo, restricting the transport 
of the strategic or military material 


_and vehicles of the United Nations 


Force, was the subject of negotiations 
with the President of the Republic. 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
in one intervention warned of the 
grave consequences that would follow 
UN withdrawal from the Congo. 


despite the presence of the United 
Nations Command. It was based on 
violence and, through its armed de- 
tachments, had taken arbitrary actions, 
disturbed and molested members of 
the United Nations Force, pillaged 
their apartments and had stolen vehi- 
cles belonging to the United Nations. 

His delegation, he said, could not 
understand why the Conciliation Com- 
mission, set up in keeping with the 
General Assembly’s resolution, had 
not yet left for the Congo. 

Mr. Pavicevic stated that Yugo- 
slavia had decided to withdraw its 
diplomatic mission from Leopoldville 
and its pilots and other personnel 
who were in the Congo at the re- 
quest of the United Nations and under 
its orders. 

He suggested that Mr. Lumumba 
should be released—and he was re- 
ferring in this connection, he said, 
not to the International Red Cross 
but to the United Nations—and the 
United Nations should immediately, 
consistently, completely and efficiently 
guarantee the withdrawal of all Bel- 
gians from the Congo. 


of December 9 


James J. Wadsworth, of the United 
States, declared that the Soviet repre- 
sentative had made it clear that in 
calling the meeting of the Security 
Council he did not have constructive 
purposes in view. 

“Under the mask of humanitarian 
concern, he is again proposing the 
Soviet pattern for chaos in the Congo, 
leading to Soviet domination,” he de- 
clared, adding that the Soviet Union 
had persistently pursued its efforts to 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Committee Is Invited to Study Conditions 






in South West Africa 


Assembly Deplores Union Government's Policy in Territory 


PROPOSAL inviting the General 

Assembly’s Committee on South 
West Africa to make an on-the-spot 
investigation of conditions in South 
West Africa has been adopted by the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. In 
taking this action on December 6, 
the Committee recommended that the 
visit to South West Africa should be 
made immediately for the purpose of 
ascertaining conditions for restoring 
peace and security and for steps per- 
mitting the indigenous people of the 
territory to achieve “a wide measure 
of internal self-government designed 
to lead them to complete independence 
as soon as possible.” 

The resolution, which deplored the 
policy of the Union Government of 
South Africa toward South West Afri- 
ca, was subsequently approved by the 
Assembly in plenary meeting on De- 
cember 18 by 78 votes to none, with 
15 abstentions. The proposal (see page 
20) originated in a draft introduced 
in the Fourth Committee by 11 Afri- 
can countries: Chad, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, Su- 
dan, Togo, Tunisia and the United 
Arab Republic. 

The Fourth Committee and also the 
Assembly endorsed five other recom- 
mendations dealing with South West 
Africa, the mandated territory under 
the administration of the Union of 
South Africa. The resolutions followed 
more than two weeks of debate in 
which a majority of members criti- 
cized the Union Government for its 
continued refusal to submit to inter- 
national supervision over the adminis- 
tration of the territory and also to 
fulfill its responsibility toward the 
indigenous people under the terms of 
the mandate. 

The question of South West Africa 
has been a matter of concern since 
1946 when the issue was first brought 
before the General Assembly. The 
former German colony is the only re- 
maining mandated territory—all other 
mandates have become independent 
states or have been placed under the 
trusteeship system. 

At successive sessions the General 
Assembly has invited the Union Gov- 
ernment to place South West Africa 
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under trusteeship. In 1949 the Assem- 
bly sought an advisory opinion from 
the International Court on the question 
of the territory’s status. The Court in 
1950 stated that the Union Govern- 
ment continues to have international 
obligations regarding the territory, in 
accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the mandate 
for the territory; that the functions of 
supervision over the Union’s adminis- 
tration should be exercised by the 
United Nations, to which reports and 
petitions should be submitted; and 
that the Union, acting alone, is not 
competent to modify the territory’s 
international status, such competence 
resting with the Union acting with the 
consent of the United Nations. 

Until 1953 ad hoc committees set 
up by the Assembly had held negotia- 
tions with the Union Government in 
efforts to conclude an agreement pro- 
viding for the implementation of the 
Court’s advisory opinion. The Union 
Government, however, had not ac- 
cepted the advisory opinion. It main- 
tained that the mandate had lapsed 
and that, while it continued to ad- 
minister South West Africa “in the 
spirit of the trust” which it had origi- 
nally accepted, it had, as a result of 
the League’s demise, no other interna- 
tional obligations toward the territory. 

In order to find a solution which 
would remove the question from the 
United Nations, the Union Govern- 
ment said it was prepared to enter 
into new arrangements with France, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the three remaining Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. It was 
unwilling to submit reports on its ad- 
ministration of South West Africa and 
petitions from the territory to the 
United Nations. 

On November 28, 1953, the Gen- 
eral Assembly established the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa—now a 
nine-member organ—to function “un- 
til such time as an agreement is 
reached between the United Nations 
and the Union of South Africa.” Un- 
der its terms of reference, the Com- 
mittee was empowered to examine in- 
formation and petitions relating to 
South West Africa, whether or not 


the Union Government submitted an- 
nual reports and transmitted petitions. 
The Assembly also authorized the 
Committee to continue negotiations 
with the Union of South Africa in 
order to implement fully the advisory 
opinion of the International Court re- 
garding the question. The Union Gov- 
ernment has declined to cooperate 
with the Committee on South West 
Africa in any way. 

The present members of the Com- 
mittee are: Brazil, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Ireland, Philip- 
pines, United Arab Republic and 
Uruguay. Professor Enrique Fabregat, 
of Uruguay, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and Victorio D. Carpio, of the 
Philippines, Rapporteur. 


Committee’s Report 


In its current report to the General 
Assembly the Committee on South 
West Africa again expressed concern 
over the military and internal security 
measures being taken in the territory 
which, it said, suggested that the 
mandatory power might be prepared 
to use military force to maintain in 
the territory a system of administra- 
tion marked by an increasingly rigid 
application of apartheid measures im- 
posed by law, administrative rulings 
and practice, and to suppress opposi- 
tion to such measures. 

In its conclusions, the Committee 
considered that, as far as the “Native” 
and “Colored” population of the terri- 
tory is concerned, the basic ills of 
administration stemmed directly or 
indirectly from the rigid enforcement 
of the policy of apartheid based on 
the concept of “white supremacy” 
over all other races. The report then 
stated: “Unless and until this basic 
policy is changed, there can be no 
hope for the maintenance of a peace- 
ful and orderly administration of the 
mandated territory. The Committee 
is therefore gravely concerned at the 
continued failure of the Union Gov- 
ernment to comply with previous rec- 
ommendations of the Committee, ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, for 
the revision of policies and methods 
of administration to make them con- 
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form with the sacred trust embodied 
in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

In presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa to the 
Fourth Committee, Victorio D. Carpio, 
of the Philippines, said that since the 
mandatory power had sent no annual 
report, the Committee had used infor- 
mation which the Secretariat obtained 
from various sources, written and oral 
petitions, press cuttings and so forth. 
After studying that material, the Com- 
mittee had reached unanimous con- 
clusions on the situation in South 
West Africa. 

In reviewing the various sections of 
the report, Mr. Carpio noted that 
there had been no relaxation of apart- 
heid measures in the territory, de- 
spite the opposition of the non-Euro- 
pean population. In the past year 
there had been riots in Windhoek, 
“numerous deportations of Africans” 
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and “new military measures.” The 
Committee on South West Africa had 
“felt bound” to conclude that the 
policy of apartheid was prejudicial to 
the maintenance of a peaceful and 
orderly administration in the territory. 

After surveying the history of the 
question, Mr. Carpio said that in 
flagrant violation of the mandate, the 
Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the Union Govern- 
ment seemed determined to enforce 
the policy of apartheid, which denied 
the indigenous inhabitants all political 
rights, confined them to “Native” re- 
serves, subordinated their interests to 
those of the European settlers and 
imposed the system of Bantu educa- 
tion on them. 

The Committee’s report showed 
that, according to the information 
available, the situation in the territory 
had not changed; on the contrary, the 
gap between the indigenous people and 
the people of European origin had 


steadily grown wider. Mr. Carpio 
added that the outstanding event in 
the period considered had been the 
setting up of three indigenous organi- 
zations: the South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization, the South West 
African National Union and the South 
West African Coloured Organization, 
which were fighting together for the 
liberation of the people of the terri- 
tory. 


South Africa Absent 


At the outset of the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s debate on the South West 
Africa issue, Eric H. Louw, South 
African Minister for External Affairs, 
announced that his delegation would 
not participate in debates on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Louw said it would not 
“be proper” for the Committee to 
consider South West Africa while mat- 
ters relating to the territory were be- 
fore the International Court of Justice. 
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The South African representative 
noted that on November 4, 1960, 
Liberia and Ethiopia had filed with 
the World Court an application for 
an interpretation on certain matters 
connected with the territory of South 
West Africa. In view of this develop- 
ment, he urged the Committee not to 
discuss the item which dealt with mat- 
ters pending before the Court and 
which were thus sub judice. 

A motion for adjournment of the 
item by South Africa was then re- 
jected by the Committee by 67 votes 
to 1 (South Africa), with 11 absten- 
tions. Following the vote Mr. Louw 
stated that his delegation could not 
be party to discussion of the issue 
while it was before the Court. He 
warned that representatives of mem- 
ber countries voting for the continua- 
tion of the discussion on South West 
Africa might find themselves “the 
victims of the precedent which they 
themselves helped to create.” 


Petitioners’ Statements 


During its deliberations the Fourth 
Committee devoted a number of meet- 
ings to hearing statements by eight 
petitioners who were granted oral 
hearings and were also questioned by 
members. The petitioners who made 
statements were: Jarirentundu Kozon- 
guizi, the Reverend Markus Kooper, 
the Reverend Michael Scott, Mbu- 
rumba Kerina, Jacob Kuhangua, Sam 
Nujoma, Ismail Fortune and Oliver 
R. Tambo. 

The burden of the petitioners’ state- 
ments was that the people of South 
West Africa continue to endure deplor- 
able conditions, very low living stand- 
ards and working conditions of “near 
slavery” imposed on them by the 
establishment of the South West Afri- 
can Native Labor Association (swa- 
NLA). The petitioners claimed that the 
Union Government practised racial 
discrimination on an increasing scale, 
restricted freedom of movement, con- 
trolled property rights and had intro- 
duced migratory labor in which fami- 
lies and social systems were broken 
up throughout the territory. Several 
spokesmen asserted that the Union’s 
policy was aimed at the incorporation 
of the entire territory into the Union 
of South Africa, a policy supported 
by the majority of the Europeans in 
the territory. 

The Reverend Michael Scott, an 
Anglican clergyman who for several 
years has represented the Herero tribes 
people before the Fourth Committee, 
declared that the indigenous people of 
the territory were becoming “angry 
and impatient.” He urged the Com- 
mittee to provide some imaginative 
lead which might give new life and 
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hope to the people and determine 
whether the future of the territory was 
to be peaceful cooperation or “a terri- 
ble racial war.” 

Describing the South West Africa 
problem as “a microcosm of the 
whole African problem today,” Mr. 
Scott suggested that the Assembly 
should appoint a board of experts to 
act in close consultation with the 
Committee on South West Africa, the 
petitioners from the territory and rep- 
resentatives of the specialized agencies. 
Such a board should draw up detailed 
plans for the economic, social, edu- 
cational and political reconstruction 
of South West Africa. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Scott 
said that the difference between the 
problem in South West Africa and 
problems of racial discrimination in 
other parts of Africa was that “here 
you have a government deliberately 
setting itself” to carry out a policy of 
race discrimination against the over- 
whelming majority of the people. 

Mburumba Kerina, another peti- 
tioner, held that the situation called 
for the presence of the United Na- 
tions in the territory “not as soon 
as possible, but now.” He suggested 
that the Committee on South West 
Africa might be sent to the territory to 
pave the way for the institution of 
democratic processes. That body was, 
he noted, familiar with the situation 
and, with perhaps an increase in mem- 
bership, could be transferred to the 
territory. 

The Reverend Markus Kooper 
stated that the administration’s policies 
had for some time been aimed at the 
incorporation of the territory into the 
Union. The worst forms of exploita- 
tion were taking place in the name of 
“white supremacy.” All the land once 
owned by the Africans had now gone 
to the Boer settlers. 

One of the main points emerging 
from the testimonies of the petitioners 
was that there is a pressing need to 
prepare the territory for the responsi- 
bilities of indepedence. Some of the 
petitioners suggested that, as a first 
step toward self-government or inde- 
pendence, the territory should be 
placed under United Nations trustee- 
ship, in accordance with Article 81 of 
the Charter. 


11-Nation Proposal 

Much of the ensuing debate turned 
on the 11-nation draft resolution 
which recommended that the South 
West Africa Committee should be in- 
vited to visit the mandated territory 
and investigate. the situation on the 
spot. A long list of speakers supported 
the draft, which was introduced by 
Caba Sory, of Guinea. 





Mr. Caba considered the proposal 
was in keeping with the political re- 
quirements of the situation and the 
principles of the United Nations. 
After reviewing the history of the 
South West Africa question, he noted 
that the colonial powers were asking 
the Committee to postpone any further 
decision until the International Court 
had given a judgment in the matter. 


The Guinean representative held 


' that it would be unrealistic to place 


any faith in those powers, especially 
as they had maintained consistently 
that it would be scandalous to arraign 
a member state before the Court. In 
order to perceive the “trap” the colo- 
nial powers were setting when they 
claimed that their aim was to preserve 
the authority and prestige of the 
United Nations, which they flouted 
day after day on crucial problems, it 
was enough to set aside all legal argu- 
ments and to consider the attitude of 
the Union of South Africa; that coun- 
try, he said, enjoyed such moral and 
material support from the colonial 
powers that it had been able, for 14 
years, to refuse to consider or to 
analyze the General Assembly’s reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Caba said that the reason why 
apartheid measures were daily in- 
creasing in severity was that the Union 
of South Africa felt that it had support 
and that the policy was agreed upon 
between the great powers, which, in 
their common interest, regularly ab- 
stained or voted against the draft reso- 
lutions. After being told that it might 
have to wait ten years for the decision 
of the Court, the Fourth Committee 
was now being advised to take no 
decision until the Court had given 
judgment, no doubt because it was 
felt that that case before the Court 
would be defeated. For that reason, 
he thought that only the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the African states 
could preserve the authority and pres- 
tige of the United Nations. 


Mr. Caba believed that the steps 
proposed by the sponsors, in operative 
paragraph 3 of the resolution, could 
become “a landmark in history.” The 
Assembly, he said, was competent to 
withdraw from the Union Govern- 
ment its right to administer South 
West Africa, since it could be as- 
sumed a priori that the International 
Court would not deliver a judgment 
contrary to its first advisory opinion 
in 1950, in which it had acknowledged 
that the United Nations had the nec- 
essary authority in the matter. South 
West Africa could therefore be ad- 
ministered by the United Nations 
through certain member states, which 
would immediately establish an in- 
digenous government that would be 
able to function in spite of the terri- 
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tory’s lack of preparation for a demo- 
cratic system. That would be the first 
step toward independence. 

The representative of Guinea, in 
appealing to all members to forget 
their special interests, particularly ap- 
pealed to colonial powers to modify 
their attitude, which, he thought, was 
the greatest threat to the prestige of 
the United Nations. Mr. Caba feared 
that if these powers equivocated, they 
would have to be opposed, so that it 
might be seen who was really for and 
who was against the principles of the 
Charter. 

Emphatic support for the 11-nation 
draft was expressed by most represen- 
tatives. Certain doubts were evinced 
by some speakers regarding the pro- 
posed visit of the Committee on South 
West Africa to the territory. 


lreland’s View 


Thus, Eamonn L. Kennedy, of Ire- 
land, said his delegation had “very 
serious reservations” over certain pas- 
sages in the draft, a fact more regret- 
table in that Ireland was a member of 
the South West Africa Committee. He 
found the most disturbing part of the 
draft was that inviting the Committee 
to visit the territory at a time when, as 
a preambular paragraph in the draft 
recognized, the situation in the terri- 
tory constituted a serious threat to 
international peace and security. 


Mr. Kennedy noted there was noth- 
ing in the terms of reference of the 
Committee on South West Africa to 
authorize it to go to South West 
Africa; that was not “a mere legal 
quibble” but a fundamental considera- 
tion, he declared. 


The Irish representative considered 
that the Committee could not go to 
the territory as long as the United 
Nations was acting within the frame- 
work of the mandate and as long as 
the Court had not handed down an 
opinion on the dispute referred to it 
by Liberia and Ethiopia within the 
framework of that same mandate. 
Furthermore, he did not think the 
Committee’s presence in the territory 
was likely to restore order and secu- 
rity there; on the contrary, it might 
well serve to increase the existing ten- 
sion. 

Above all else, Mr. Kennedy was 
afraid that such a proposal might in 
fact harm the very people it was try- 
ing to help—the inhabitants of the 
territory. He believed it was in perfect 
conformity with the wishes expressed 
by the petitioners that the Committee 
should take account of the real needs 
of the territory and try, step by step, 


to meet those needs by seeing that 


the necessary infrastructure was cre- 
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on South West Africa question. 


ated. While realizing that the prudence 
he was counselling might seem frus- 
trating to some, Mr. Kennedy never- 
theless felt that the Assembly should 
confine itself to applauding the action 
of Liberia and Ethiopia and should 
wait for the Court to deliver a judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
of Uruguay, considered that the pro- 
posal would offer an effective means 
of ensuring some progress on the 
question. He did not agree that the 
measures proposed would increase ten- 
sion, either internationally or in the 
territory. On the contrary, the arrival 
of a United Nations mission would 
testify to a desire for clarification and 
for a just solution of the problem. 
Such a step would not infringe the 
rights of anyone but would rather rep- 
resent an affirmation of a people’s 
right to live its own life, in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter, Dr. 
Rodriguez Fabregat declared. 


Lesson of Congo 


Jaja Wachuku, of Nigeria, held it 
was the responsibility of all member 
nations to bring pressure to bear on 
South Africa to comply with its obli- 
gations; otherwise an uncontrollable 
situation might develop. He thought 
there was a lesson to be learned from 
the Congo, where a similar failure to 
ensure the education of the indigenous 
people had led to chaos and the risk 
of a world conflict. 

The Nigerian representative main- 
tained it was the Assembly’s duty and 
that of mankind as a whole to avoid 
racial conflict, the consequences of 
which might threaten the human race. 
South Africa was courting such dis- 
aster by its arbitrary treatment of 
Africans. The Union Government 
must be in no doubt, Mr. Wachuku 
added, that in the view of the African 
nations, the issue of the territory of 


The Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee hears petitioners 








South West Africa had now passed 
beyond the stage of legal dispute. 


Time for Action 


Several other African delegations 
endorsed these views and urged that 
positive action should be taken on 
the question. Ernest Gassou, of Togo, 
declared that the United Nations could 
no longer confine itself to speeches— 
the time for action had come. In the 
proceedings they had initiated before 
the Court, the Governments of Liberia 
and Ethiopia enjoyed the support of 
all the African and many Asian peo- 
ples, said Mr. Gassou. Meanwhile, the 
United Nations should not abandon 
the peoples of South West Africa to 
their fate but should continue to play 
its full role. 


Ali Yavar Jung, of India, said his 
delegation was convinced that the 
time had come for a mission to be 
sent to the territory and for positive 
steps to be taken to ascertain addi- 
tional facts about the situation there 
for the information of the Assembly. 

Commenting on the Irish represen- 
tative’s fears that such a move might 
create tension, Mr. Jung asserted that 
the purpose of such a visit would be 
to create confidence among the indige- 
nous inhabitants and to show them 
that the United Nations was in being 
and fulfilling its duties under the 
Charter. Nor could he agree that the 
United Nations prestige would suffer 
if the Union Government refused to 
agree to such a visit; the proposals 
made by the United Nations had 
created worldwide public opinion on 
the subject. It was rather the Union 
Government whose prestige had suf- 
fered and whose isolation had resulted 
from the Assembly’s resolutions. 

The Indian representative consid- 
ered that the 11-nation draft was a 
measure of “the exasperation and frus- 
tration caused by the attitude of the 
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Union Government,” which had con- 
stantly ignored all resolutions on the 
question. In explaining his delegation’s 
amendments to the draft, Mr. Jung 
said that specific mention should be 
made of apartheid, the introduction 
of which policy had marked an im- 
portant change for the worse. That 
should not go unnoticed. An opera- 
tive clause deprecating the application 
of apartheid policies in the territory 
and calling on the Union Government 
“to revoke or rescind immediately” 
all such laws and regulations based 
on that policy was subsequently in- 
cluded in the draft. A number of 
other drafting amendments by India 
were also incorporated in the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
Fourth Committee by 65 votes to 
none, with 15 abstentions. 


Other Resolutions 

Five other resolutions dealing with 
different phases of the South West 
Africa issue were also adopted by the 
Fourth Committee on December 6. 
One of these, introduced by 20 Afri- 
can nations, concerned proceedings 
filed by Ethiopia and Liberia in the 
International Court. The resolution 
noted that Ethiopia and Liberia on 
November 4 last filed concurrent ap- 
plications in the International Court 
instituting contentious proceedings 
against the Union Government. This 
resolution concluded that the dispute 
between Ethiopia and Liberia, on the 
one hand, and the Union of South 
Africa, on the other, relating to the 
interpretation and application of the 
mandate (over South West Africa) has 
not been and cannot be settled by 
negotiations. Ethiopia and Liberia 
were commended for their initiative 
in submitting such a dispute to the 
International Court. This proposal was 
adopted by 73 votes to none, with 
5 abstentions (Australia, Belgium, 
France, Portugal and the United King- 
dom). 

Another resolution approved by the 
Committee expressed “deep regret” at 
the action taken by the police and 
soldiers in the Windhoek “Native” lo- 
cation during the disturbances there 
in December 1959. The resolution 
urged the mandatory power to refrain 
from the use of force to secure the 
removal of “location residents” and 
requested it to prosecute and punish 
the officers responsible for the casual- 
ties and fatalities at Windhoek, and 
also to provide adequate compensation 
to the families of the victims. This 
resolution was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa in its 
report and amended by El Salvador, 
Tunisia and Bulgaria. It was adopted 
as a whole by 75 votes to none, with 
6 abstentions. 
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Resolution on South West Africa 


The operative part of the resolution 
on South West Africa adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 18 
was as follows: 

The General Assembly 

1. Regrets that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa has so far 
failed to respond to the repeated ap- 
peals of the General Assembly asking 
it to revise a policy which infringes 
the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of the indigenous inhabitants of South 
West Africa and imposes upon them 
disabilities of various kinds, hinder- 
ing their political, economic and so- 
cial advancement; 

2. Deplores and disapproves the 
policy practiced by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa con- 
trary to its obligations under the In- 
ternational Mandate of December 17, 
1920, for South West Africa; 

3. Deprecates the application, in 
the territory of South West Africa, of 
the policy of apartheid, and calls upon 
the Government of the Union to re- 
voke or rescind immediately all laws 
and regulations based on that policy; 

4. Invites the Committee on South 
West Africa, in addition to its normal 
tasks, to go to South West Africa im- 
mediately to investigate the situation 
prevailing in the territory and to as- 
certain and make proposals to the 
General Assembly on: 

(a) the conditions for restoring a 
climate of peace and security; 

(b) the steps which would enable 
the indigenous inhabitants of South 
West Africa to achieve a wide meas- 
ure of internal self-government de- 
signed to lead them to complete in- 
dependence as soon as possible; 

5. Urges the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to facilitate 
the mission of the Committee on 
South West Africa; 

6. Requests the Committee on 
South West Africa to make a pre- 
liminary report on the implementa- 
tion of this resolution to the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General 
to provide facilities for the execution 
of this resolution. 











Another resolution, submitted by 
Ghana and India, concerned assist- 
ance of United Nations specialized 
agencies and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund in the economic, social 
and educational development of South 
West Africa. The recommendation in- 
vited the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund to undertake “urgent pro- 
grams to assist the indigenous popula- 
tion of the territory of South West 
Africa in their respective fields.” It 
also asked the Union Government to 
seek such assistance and extend its 











cooperation to the respective special- 
ized agencies in implementing such 
urgent programs and “to facilitate 
their work in the territory in every 
possible way.” The agencies were 
asked to report back to the Assembly 
in 1961 on action taken. 


This proposal was adopted by 78 
votes to none, with 1 abstention (Por- 
tugal). 

A draft resolution which would 
have sought to bring to bear the moral 
influence of states with a view to the 
Union Government giving effect to the 
Assembly’s resolution was withdrawn. 


Two other resolutions adopted on 
South West Africa were recommend- 
ed by the Committee on South West 
Africa. One of these, relating to peti- 
tions, drew the attention of the peti- 
tioners concerned to the report and 
observations of the Committee on 
South West Africa and to the action 
taken by the Assembly on the report. 
The other resolution submitted by the 
Committee concerned political free- 
dom in the territory. Noting that lead- 
ers of the South West African Peoples 
Organization and other Africans in the 
territory are being subjected to arbi- 
trary imprisonment and deportation, 
this resolution expressed “deep con- 
cern” over this disturbing develop- 
ment. It urged the Union Government 
to instruct the competent authorities 
in the mandated territory to cease the 
arbitrary imprisoning and deporting of 
Africans, “including the leaders and 
members of the South West Africa 
Peoples Organization and to ensure 
the free exercise of political rights and 
freedom of expression by all sectors of 
the population.” This draft was en- 
dorsed in Fourth Committee debate by 
62 votes to none, with 8 abstentions. 
The resolution on petitions was adopt- 
ed, 60 to none, with 6 abstentions. 


Assembly Action 


All six of the Fourth Committee’s 
recommendations on South West Afri- 
ca were adopted by the Assembly, in 
plenary session on December 18. Be- 
fore the final vote on the resolution 
inviting the Committee on South West 
Africa to visit the territory, a separate 
ballot was taken, at the request of 
Nigeria, on operative paragraph 3, 
which referred to the policy of apart- 
heid applied in the territory. The para- 
graph was adopted by 90 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions (Australia, Portu- 
gal and United Kingdom). The reso- 
lution as a whole (see box) was then 
endorsed by 78 votes to none with 15 
abstentions. The following members 
abstained: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Finland, France, 
Greece, Ireland, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Portugal, United King- 
dom, and United States. 
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UNICEF 





Celebrates Fourteenth Anniversary 


N December 11, UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 
became 14 years old. 

Originally set up by the General 
Assembly in 1946 on a temporary and 
emergency basis to aid children in 
war-devastated countries, UNICEF was 
in 1953 changed into a continuing op- 
eration to develop long-range benefit 
to children and mothers in econom- 
ically underdeveloped areas. This year 
it will have allocated more than $25.6 
million in program aid. 

UniceF, the only United Nations 
agency devoted exclusively to the wel- 
fare of children, is currently aiding 
some 390 projects in more than 100 
countries and territories. 

UNICEF aid programs fall into four 
main categories: (1) health services, 
which include basic maternal and 
child health services, environmental 
sanitation, rehabilitation of handicap- 
ped children and care of premature 
infants, (2) family and child welfare 
services, (3) control of diseases main- 
ly affecting children, and (4) nutri- 
tion, including feeding programs, milk 
conservation, development of protein- 
rich foods and nutrition education and 
related activities. Training of national 
personnel is an important aspect in all 
these projects. 

In addition, the Fund sends emer- 
gency aid in times of disaster from 
causes such as earthquakes, floods, 
famine and strife. 

The Children’s Fund aid is outside 
the realm of politics, provided without 
regard to race, nationality, creed or 
political belief. It is given only at the 
request of the government concerned, 
and with technical cooperation from 
WHO, FAO, UNESCO or the United Na- 
tions Bureau of Social Affairs. 


Most of the Children’s Fund aid is 
now going toward assisting govern- 
ments in major disease control or 
eradication programs to combat tuber- 
culosis, yaws, trachoma, leprosy and, 
above all, malaria, still one of the 
greatest killers of children. 

At the same time, in the past ten 
years the Children’s Fund has also 
provided basic equipment and essen- 
tial supplies to thousands of maternal 
and child welfare centres in more than 
70 countries, and this year almost 20 
per cent of aid allocations was ear- 
marked for general maternal and child 
health and welfare work. 


In the field of nutrition, UNICEF _ 


helps with child feeding projects, dis- 
tributing dried milk and vitamins 
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through schools, maternal and child 
health centres and clinics. At present 
this work in 72 countries and terri- 
tories is benefiting an estimated 5 mil- 
lion children and nursing or expect- 
ant mothers. 


The Children’s Fund further pro- 
vides material aid for teaching vil- 
lagers simple practical ways of im- 
proving nutrition, and especially how 
to make the most of their available 
and potentially available food re- 
sources. To help put these methods 
into practice, UNICEF aid is given for 
school and community gardens, fish 
culture, raising of poultry and small 
animals, and home food preservation. 


UniceF has also helped to equip 
more than 185 plants for pasteurizing, 
sterilizing or drying milk; of these, 
155 are already in operation. The food 
conservation division of the Children’s 
Fund is cooperating with other agen- 
cies in the development of other pro- 
tein-rich foods from products such as 
peanuts, cotton seed and sesame, 
which are suitable for children and 
which can be produced locally and at 
low cost. Already equipment has been 
provided for the processing of “milk” 
made from soya beans in Indonesia 
and a flour made from fish in Chile. 


Recently there has been increasing 
interest in utilizing schools as chan- 
nels for nutrition education and in 
the training of teachers in health, 
nutrition, hygiene and home eco- 
nomics. 


As another part of its work, UNICEF 
helps in the training of specialists such 
as doctors, nurses, midwives, sanita- 
tion and nutrition experts. It provides 
teaching equipment, books and dem- 
onstration models; pays stipends for 
trainees and grants for teachers; and 
helps to support programs for training 
such personnel in hospitals, universi- 
ties, schools and health centres. 


There are an estimated 1,000 mil- 
lion children in the world today. Of 
them, about 750 million live in eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries, 
the principal targets for UNICEF help. 
In most of these countries, children 
still lack adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and general protection against 
sickness and disease. 


UNICEF is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, with about 86 
per cent of its income coming from 
almost 100 governments. The rest 
comes from individuals, organizations 
and organized fund-raising campaigns, 


such as the Halloween “Trick or 
Treat” in the United States and Can- 
ada and the UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund. 

UniceF also has the support of vol- 
untary agencies and national commit- 
tees in various parts of the world. 
Sixty-four such international agencies 
are members of the Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Committee on 
UNICEF; and National Committees for 
UNICEF are now functioning, or in the 
process of organization, in a number 
of countries. These bodies help inform 
the public about UNICEF work and in 
some cases assist in fund raising and 
help governments carry out UNICEF- 
aided projects. 

By a system of “matching” on the 
part of countries assisted, the Chil- 
dren’s Fund generates further aid. The 
government of each country assisted 
provides an average of $2 to $2.50 for 
every $1 from UNICEF. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the $25.6 million allocated by 
the Fund in 1960, the projects it aided 
will benefit by up to $64 million in 
extra assistance. 

Children’s Fund aid in 1960 reached 
more than 55 million mothers and 
children, a modest figure by compari- 
son with what remains to be done. 

The fourteenth anniversary of UNI- 
CEF was observed in India by the issue 
of a special commemorative stamp. 
Motif of the stamp is a group of 
Indian children running toward the 
symbol of the United Nations. The 
design was developed by an artist of 
the Indian Government stamp press in 
Nasik (Maharastra State) on the 
basis of a layout from the UNICEF 
office in New Delhi. 


This baby boy in Hong Kong has just 
been bathed and now will be weighed, 
measured and examined before being 
given some UNICEF-shipped milk. He 
is one of millions of children in the 
world benefiting from UNICEF aid. 























Economic Development 





A Strengthened Program 







for Closer Cooperation 


and Expanded Action 


The following article was prepared on the basis of recommendations for action 
made to the General Assembly by its Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee. Shortly before this issue of UntTED NaTIONS REVIEW went to press, 
the Assembly had approved in plenary-meeting the draft resolutions recom- 
mended to it by the Second Committee which are summarized in this article. 


——— to spur economic devel- 
opment in underdeveloped areas 
have for many years been accorded 
high priority in United Nations dis- 
cussions and programs. The attention 
given to the problem derives from an 
undertaking spelled out in the United 
Nations Charter itself to “employ inter- 
national machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples” and to promote 
“higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development.” 

Two main factors in the world situ- 
ation underline the urgency for con- 
tinuing an accelerated international 
action to implement these directives: 
the widening economic gap between 
the advanced and the underdeveloped 
countries; and the rapid emergence of 
newly independent states whose in- 
dependence can prosper only if based 
on speedy development of their na- 
tural resources and burgeoning econ- 
omy. 

At the first part of the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the 
Second Committee, to which economic 
and financial items are referred, de- 
voted more than two months to ex- 
amination and discussion of a dozen 
or so different aspects of the general 
problem of economic development. 
The outcome of these deliberations 
was a series of draft resolutions recom- 
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mended for plenary Assembly approv- 
al and offering, through closer inter- 
national cooperation and expanded 
United Nations action, a program that 
will benefit not only the less devel- 
oped countries but world economy as 
a whole. 

The topics dealt with by the Assem- 
bly’s Second Committee were: 

Plans for concerted international 
action for economic development of 
the less developed countries; 

The financing of economic develop- 
ment for those countries; 

The strengthening of world markets 
and the improvement of trade condi- 
tions; 

The projection of major economic 
trends; 

Problems of land reform in con- 
nection with economic and social de- 
velopment; 

A suggested enlargement of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment to give it wider and more rep- 
resentative global representation; 

Activities of the United Nations in 
the field of industrialization; 

The establishment of a United Na- 
tions Capital Development Fund; 

An accelerated flow of capital and 
technical assistance to developing 
countries; 

The development of the petroleum 
industry in the less developed coun- 
tries; 





A plan for international credit in- 
surance; 

Improvement of terms of trade be- 
tween industrialized and underdevel- 
oped countries. 

By mid-December the Committee 
had adopted 10 draft resolutions. They 
had previously considered food sur- 
pluses, the economic and social con- 
sequences of disarmament, and the 
strengthening of the activities of re- 
gional economic commissions. (These 
were reported in the November issue 
of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW.) 


Concerted Action 


On the question of appropriate steps 
to be taken for concerted action for 
economic development, the Commit- 
tee adopted unanimously a draft reso- 
lution sponsored by eight countries— 
Canada, Colombia, the Federation of 
Malaya, Italy, Nigeria, Norway, Tur- 
key and the United Kingdom. 

This recommended that the Gener- 
al Assembly, believing that the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Charter con- 
cerning international and economic 
cooperation should be reaffirmed now 
when so many member states have 
recently joined the United Nations, 
should recommend that a number of 
steps be taken. Among them were: 
action to maintain a high level of 
economic activity and generally bene- 
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ficial multilateral and bilateral trade, 
free from restriction; increased pro- 
vision of public and private capital on 
acceptable terms from the more de- 
veloped to the less developed coun- 
tries; expansion of technical coopera- 
tion at all stages of development; 
seeking, as a matter of urgency, ways 
of eliminating both excessive fluctua- 





tions in primary commodity trade and 
restrictive practices or measures which 
would have unfavorable repercussions 
on the trade in basic products; that 
the Economic and Social Council 
should give “close and serious atten- 
tion” to problems of commodity trade; 
that technical training, education and 
pre-investment assistance should be 
regarded as important factors in the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries; that no unacceptable 
conditions—political, economic or 
military—should be attached to tech- 
nical assistance or the supply of de- 
velopment capital. 

The draft resolution also requested 
the Economic and Social Council, 
the Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and member govern- 
ments to take note of the resolution 
and play their appropriate parts effec- 
tively in carrying out its objectives. 


Long-Term, Low-Interest Loans 


The Committee discussed at length 
the fact that the establishment of mod- 
ern industries in the less developed 
countries requires development of the 
economy in such a way as to provide 
an opportunity to participate to a 
greater extent in the world market. An 
outcome of the debate was a draft 
resolution recommending all member 
states to encourage, on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis, the extending of 
long-term loans and credits on favor- 
able terms, including interest-free or 
low-interest loans, with longest possi- 
ble repayment periods and repayment 
in local currencies. 

This also recommended that when 
aid involves the supply of goods or 
services, these should be made availa- 
ble at competitive world prices; and 
it recommended member states to co- 
operate in financing the building of 
industrial, agricultural and social proj- 
ects for productive purposes. The draft - 
was submitted by Czechoslovakia. It 
was also adopted unanimously. 
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World Markets and Improved Trade 


When the Committee discussed ways 
and means of strengthening and de- 
veloping the world market and im- 
proving the trade conditions of the 
less developed countries, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland jointly in- 
troduced a draft resolution which was 
adopted by 64 votes to none, with 13 
abstentions. 

After a lengthy preamble, this pro- 
posal would have the Assembly re- 
quest the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to recommend the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe to prepare studies 
on this matter in time for the thirty- 
second Council session and to recom- 
mend that the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade continue 
to study the causes and obstacles that 
result in fluctuations in volume and 
prices of exports of the economically 
less developed countries. It also recom- 
mended the Economic Commissions 
for Europe, for Asia and the Far East, 
for Latin America and for Africa to 
elaborate appropriate measures to pro- 
mote intraregional cooperation. 





Long-Term Economic Projections 


Because of the importance of pro- 
jected economic trends (especially to 
those countries which have recently 
achieved their political independence) 
for the formulation of their long-term 
policies for the development of their 
natural resources, the Committee also 
debated this subject at some length. 
The outcome was the adoption by 
unanimous vote of a draft resolution 
submitted by Argentina, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Peru, Thailand and Tunisia. This took 
note of the activities of the Economic 
and Social Council in this field, par- 
ticularly concerning the problems of 
methodology, comparability and colla- 
tion of relevant data, and stressed the 
belief that the need to accelerate the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries calls for an intensifica- 
tion of all activities in this field. It 
accordingly requested the Council to 
intensify its work, recommended that 
the regional economic commissions do 
likewise and invited the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade to 
continue consideration of this question 
at its next session and to make appro- 
priate recommendations. 


The draft resolution also requested 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 


with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and the executive secretaries 
of the regional economic commissions, 
to prepare a study containing tenta- 
tive medium and long-term projec- 
tions of the prospective international 
demand for and supply of selected 
major primary commodities. The Sec- 
retary-General was requested to sub- 
mit this study to the Economic and 
Social Council for consideration at its 
thirty-fourth session. The Council’s 
observations would be submitted to 
the seventeenth regular session of the 
General Assembly. 


Land Reform 


Background to the Committee’s dis- 
cussion on the subject of land reform 
was the fact that better agricultural 
productivity is essential to many of 
the newly independent and less de- 
veloped countries, and that land re- 
form is frequently a prerequisite of 
this goal. The Committee eventually 
adopted a comprehensive proposal on 
the subject, submitted jointly by Bo- 
livia, Cuba, Ghana, Iraq, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. The 
vote in this case was also unanimous. 


This would have the Assembly note 
that, while reports on this subject sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General for 
consideration by the Economic and 
Social Council had provided valuable 
information, they did not indicate that 
the subject of land reform had been 
exhausted, either from the standpoint 
of economic development and social 
well-being or that of maximum utiliza- 
tion of resources. It would recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Secretary- 
General, in cooperation with the Di- 
rector-General of FAO, continue to 
study progress achieved by countries 
which have or are carrying out pro- 
grams of transformation of their 
agrarian structure, and should submit 





a comprehensive analytical survey 
every three years, the first to be pre- 
sented in 1962. 


The draft resolution would also in- 
vite the Secretary-General to consider 
the possibility of: 

(a) undertaking studies to ascertain 
the demographic, legal, social, eco- 
nomic and other principal factors 
which impede or expedite structural 
changes; 

(b) carrying out country studies to 
determine how tax, financial and 
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budgetary factors as well as present 
utilization of land can impede or ex- 
pedite national land reform programs 
in underdeveloped countries; and 

(c) evaluating the role of coopera- 
tives and credit agencies in facilitating 
programs for the transformation of 
the agrarian structure. 

Finally, pointing to the importance 
of land reform to underdeveloped 
countries, the proposal deems it con- 
venient for continued consideration by 
the Economic and Social Council, in 
collaboration with FAO and the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned, and it 
expresses the hope that high priority 
as well as maximum assistance be 
given by the existing United Nations 
organs for technical and financial as- 
sistance to projects connected with 
agrarian reform programs. 





UN and Industrial Development 


Thirty-nine countries joined to sub- 
mit a draft resolution concerning in- 
creased activities by the United Na- 
tions in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. They were: Afghanistan, Brazil, 


Burma, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Da- 
homey, Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, 
Greece, Guinea, Haiti, Indonesia, 


Iraq, Ivory Coast, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Niger, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Romania, 
Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, Up- 
per Volta and Yugoslavia. 

This proposal, again approved unan- 
imously, recalls the General Assembly 
resolution of the fourteenth session 
which recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should give 
consideration to the prompt establish- 
ment of a commission for industrial 
development, and notes the Council’s 
resolution on the establishment of the 
Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment, and it calls attention to the sub- 
stantial interest of the economically 
less developed countries in developing 
their national industries as one of the 
main ways of diversifying their eco- 
nomic structures and developing their 
national economies. It also would have 
the Assembly express the conviction 
that the activities of the United Na- 
tions in this field should be widened 
and accelerated. Therefore it recom- 
mends that the Committee for Indus- 
trial Development should, as addi- 
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tional activities, draw up its work pro- 
gram to include: 

(a) reviewing the methods and tech- 
niques of programming general indus- 
trial development which have been 
evolved by different countries and 
regions, contributing to international 
cooperation in this field; 

(b) working out general conclusions 
on the basis of industrial development 
in all countries with a view to becom- 
ing a centre of exchange of experi- 
ence between countries of differing 
economic systems; 

(c) drawing up long-term projec- 
tions in the industrial development 
field, taking into account social as- 
pects of industrialization and influence 
on international economic relations 
and trade; 

(d) following developments in the 
field of financing new industries in the 
economically less developed countries 
and making appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 

The draft resolution also would have 
the Assembly recommend that the 
Economic and Social Council enlarge 
the membership of the Committee for 
Industrial Development to 30 mem- 
bers in order to ensure just representa- 
tion, taking into account particularly 
the countries of Africa. The Assembly 
would appeal to governments of states 
that are members of the Committee 
to designate their representatives on 
the Committee in the near future and 
would place on the agenda of the 
sixteenth regular session of the Assem- 
bly an item dealing with activities of 
the organs of the United Nations in 
the field of industrialization. 


Capital Development Fund 


The Committee, in the course of its 
broad discussions, fully recognized 
that important factors in the economic 
development of less developed coun- 
tries, especially in view of the urgency 
of the matter, are ways and means of 
financing progress. Forty-five coun- 


tries joined in sponsoring a draft reso- 
lution by which the Assembly would 
establish a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund. 











In its preamble, this proposal refers 
to the determination of the peoples 
of the United Nations to employ in- 
ternational machinery for the promo- 
tion of economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples, and recognizes 
that the present flow of capital from 
economically advanced countries to 
the underdeveloped ones, for the eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
latter, is “wholly inadequate in nature 


’ and in scope.” Therefore, considering 


the need of the United Nations to 
supplement all existing efforts for capi- 
tal assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Fund should be established. 

To bring this about, the draft reso- 
lution would have the Assembly: 

(a) resolve that a committee of 25 
representatives of member states be 
designated by the President of the 
Assembly, on the basis of equitable 
geographic distribution, to consider 
all concrete preparatory measures, in- 
cluding draft legislation; 

(b) request this committee to sub- 
mit its recommendations to the thirty- 
second session of the Economic and 
Social Council so that they may be 
forwarded, with the Council’s com- 
ments, to the sixteenth session of the 
Assembly for action. 

The joint draft resolution was sub- 
mitted by Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Chad, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, 
Liberia, Lebanon, Libya, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Panama, Pakis- 
tan, Peru, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
Uruguay, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

It was adopted by a vote of 68 to 4, 
with 8 abstentions. 


Deteriorating Terms of Trade 


Yet another subject under the gen- 
eral topic of economic development 
with which the Committee concerned 
itself was the imbalance between prices 
of products exported by the less de- 
veloped countries and those of goods 
and merchandise which these coun- 
tries have to import. These terms of 
trade, it was pointed out, have been 
deteriorating steadily in recent years, 
since the means less developed coun- 
tries can adopt to protect the prices 
of raw materials and primary prod- 
ucts which they produce are both 
weak and ineffective. After discussion 
of this problem, the Committee unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution sub- 
mitted jointly by Colombia and Costa 
Rica. 

This notes that international agree- 
ments concluded between producers 
and consumers of sugar, wheat and tin 
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might be extended to other commodi- 
ties and might be broadened on new 
bases more favorable to the under- 
developed countries. It also notes that 
there are other measures which the 
members of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies might take 
to alleviate these export problems 
through improved access to markets. 

In view of this, the Assembly would 
recommend that the Economic and 
Social Council and the Commission 
on International Commodity Trad2 
intensify the study of measures which 
might be adopted and would request 
the Council and the Commission to 
report to the Assembly at its next 
session on any results of these studies, 
as well as other similar studies now 
under way in various international 
organizations which might promote 
the desired ends. 


International Credit Insurance 


Returning to the question of fi- 
nancing industrial and other economic 
expansion in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Committee also adopted, by 
a vote of 54 to none, with 9 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution submitted by 
Indonesia and Pakistan concerning the 
possibility of setting up a system of 
international credit insurance. 

This pointed out that all feasible 
measures should be adopted at the 
earliest possible date to assist and 
expand the flow of private funds for 
the purpose of development of the less 
developed countries, and requested 
the Secretary-General to report on the 
feasibility of establishing national and 
international credit insurance institu- 
tions, or arrangements, along with 
other measures, designed to promote 
the flow of private capital, keeping in 
view especially the difficulties en- 
countered by economically less de- 
veloped countries with regard to their 
balance of payments. 


Petroleum Industry Development 


Brazil had placed before the Com- 
mittee a draft resolution concerning 
technical assistance to the less devel- 
oped countries in the field of petro- 
leum resources. This pointed out that 
the locating and exploiting of petro- 
leum products and subsequently the 
marketing of them are of vital im- 
portance in strengthening the econ- 
omies of the underdeveloped countries 
and that operation of all stages would 
be enormously speeded up and facili- 
tated under a system of broad in- 
ternational cooperation that would 
provide the governments of those 
countries with advice as well as eco- 
nomic aid through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. It would 
have requested the Secretary-General, 
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therefore, to give high priority to a 
study of the possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation, through the United 
Nations and the related agencies, in 
granting long-term, low-interest cred- 
its to cover the cost of equipment, 
prospecting and production, the serv- 
ices of experts and the training of 
nationals. It also would have requested 
the Technical Assistance Board to 
provide all possible assistance and 
would have invited the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade to 
include petroleum and its by-products 
in the projections of future supply and 
demand of primary commodities. It 
would further have requested the Sec- 
retary-General to report on these pos- 
sibilities to the next sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council and 
Assembly. 

After discussion, however, the Com- 
mittee decided to transmit the draft 
resolution and the relevant summary 
records of the Committee to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with a rec- 
ommendation that they should be for- 
warded to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Development for action. 


Flow of Capital 


Recognizing the urgency and im- 
portance of accelerating the economic 
and social development of underde- 
veloped countries for the maintenance 
of world peace and security and that 








this development would be greatly 
aided by improving the nature and 
increasing the volume of the present 
flow of capital and technical assist- 
ance from the economically advanced 
countries, the Committee discussed 
through six meetings a 15-power draft 
resolution on the subject, submitted 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Chad, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The draft resolution, which was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 75-0-4, 
expressed the belief that the present 
flow is inadequate and urged that it 
should be “increased substantially,” 
through public or private channels, 
bilaterally, multilaterally or through 
international organizations, though an 
“appropriate part” should be chan- 
nelled through the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in such a 
manner as not to bear heavily on the 
future balance of payments of the less 
developed countries. 

The proposal also recommended 
that all countries should take measures 
to accelerate the flow of capital and 
technical assistance and to ensure 
effective utilization. Finally, it request- 
ed the Secretary-General to report 
annually to the General Assembly, 
through the Economic and Social 
Council, on progress made toward 
the objectives of the draft resolution. 


Mauritania’s Application 


for Membership Rejected 


A PROPOSAL that the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania should be 
recommended for membership in the 
United Nations failed to be adopted 
by the Security Council on December 
4 because of the negative vote cast by 
the USSR, a permanent member of 
the Council. A French-Tunisian draft 
resolution recommending Mauritania’s 
admission to membership was support- 
ed by eight members of the Council; 
Poland and the USSR voted against, 
and Ceylon abstained. 

The West African country of Mau- 
ritania, formerly an autonomous 
state within the French community, 
achieved its independence on Novem- 
ber 28. On the same day the new 
state’s Prime Minister, Moktar Ould 
Dadda, sent a cable to the Secretary- 
General submitting Mauritania’s ap- 
plication for admission “without de- 
lay” into the United Nations. 

In recommending the admission of 


- the new African state, Armand Bér- 


ard, of France, told the Security Coun- 
cil that Mauritania, with a predom- 


inantly Arab-Berber population of 
about 650,000, had attained independ- 
ence as the last of some 14 republics 
that had formerly been united to 
France. Mauritania possessed full 
powers over her foreign policy, de- 
fence and currency, Mr. Bérard said. 

Contesting Mauritania’s application 
for membership, M’hammed Boucetta, 
Morocco’s Minister of Public Services, 
asserted that Mauritania had always 
been an integral part of Moroccan 
territory. Its inhabitants were of the 
same race as the Moroccans, spoke 
the same language and practiced the 
same religion. It was only French 
“military occupation” that had inter- 
rupted for several years and only for 
a part of the territory the continuous 
and peaceful exercise of Moroccan 
sovereignty. 

Valerian Zorin, of the USSR, said 
that in considering the Mauritanian 
question the fact could not be ignored 
that many African states which were 
well acquainted with the situation felt 

(Continued on page 62) 
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United Nations Civilian Operations 


in the Congo 


‘Developed with Unprecedented Speed and Scope’ 


Report Surveys Operations from mid-July to end of October, 1960 


sig 8 pe Nations Civilian Opera- 
tions in the Congo have devel- 
oped with a speed and scope unprece- 
dented in United Nations history.” 
This appraisal appears in the intro- 
duction to the cumulative report cov- 
ering these Civilian Operations from 
their inception in mid-July 1960 to 
the end of October. 

In this period, the report points 
out, “an integrated advisory and ex- 
pert team, numbering 170 members, 
was brought in from six continents 
and placed within a framework of 11 
major fields of United Nations assist- 
ance.” The team has worked closely 
with Congolese officials and techni- 
cians in a cooperative program of 
technical assistance. 

Chief of the United Nations Civil- 
ian Operations staff in the Congo is 
Dr. Sture Linner, of Sweden, who was 
named to this post by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold on July 26. 
Dr. Linner is also resident represen- 
tative in the Congo of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Board. 

The introduction to the report re- 
fers to the concurrent or successive 
phases of the work of the United 
Nations mission in the Congo. These 
have included: 

emergency action, as typified by the 
reactivation of the ports and the rail- 
way system, the initiation of public 
works for unemployment relief, and 
the distribution of food; 

operational assistance, as in the 
running of the telecommunications 
system, the staffing of key hospitals 
and the manning of airport services; 

long-range planning, as in the prep- 
aration of new organizational and 
policy guides for the ministries, the 
creation of a foreign exchange conrol 
system, and the preparation of a struc- 
tural basis for the civil service; 

liaison and reporting, as evidenced 
by the posting of civilian officers and 
other advisers to the provinces, where 
“they are already beginning to piece 
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together the sources of information 
and to re-establish contact with the 
central government”; 

training of Congolese professionals 
and technicians, in terms of acceler- 
ated in-service courses being prepared 
in the Congo, as well as fellowship 
programs abroad of short and long 
duration; and finally, 

recruitment, which, more than any- 
thing else, “has shown the adaptation 
by the United Nations to the realities 
of the situation in the Congo.” 

By the end of October, the report 
states, there was “a working mechan- 
ism for United Nations technical aid 
to the Congo, despite the presence of 
the most unfavorable conditions for 
such a mechanism.” Some of the “un- 
favorable circumstances,” mentioned 
in the early pages of the report, are 
analyzed in a chapter devoted to a 
summary of the economic and finan- 
cial developments in the Congo prior 
to independence. The analysis shows 
that the accession of the Congo to 
independence did not take place “on 
the crest of a wave of economic ex- 
pansion and prosperity.” But, on the 
contrary, in the years 1957-1959 and 
the first half of 1960, “the economy 
of the country, though potentially 
healthy and vigorous as it remains to 
this day, had been operating . . . in a 
very uncertain manner and well below 
its productive capacity.” 

During 1957-1958, the country lost 
more than $150 million—and in 1959 
another $140 million—in gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. And this 
happened despite a new public bor- 
rowing abroad of $150 million in the 
same three-year period and a grant of 
$10 million from Belgium. The report 
goes on to say that “whereas the for- 
eign exchange losses in 1957-1958 re- 
sulted largely from deficits incurred on 
the current balance of payments ac- 
count, the total deficit of $200 million 
in 1959 was primarily caused by capi- 
tal flight following the political dis- 


turbances early in the year. An addi- 
tional sum of $40 million was lost 
between July 1 and August 15 of 
1960.” 

The report states that during the 
same period “the supply of money in 
the economy declined steadily and the 
Treasury lost most of its liquid assets. 
The value of these assets, which stood 
at 10 billion francs at the end of 1956, 
declined to a figure of only slightly 
over half a billion francs by the end 
of 1959. In the same period, the net 
position of the Treasury with the Cen- 
tral Bank deteriorated from that of a 
creditor of over 5 billion francs to 
that of a debtor of 1.4 billion francs. 
By the end of June 1960, the net in- 
debtedness of the exchequer to the 
Central Bank had risen to a figure of 
over 2 billion francs.” 

The report suggests that the present 
economic conditions in the country 
must be considered in the light of 
these developments, with particular em- 
phasis on 1959 and the first half of 
1960. “A high level of unemployment, 
a nervous business community, an 
abnormally low level of foreign ex- 
change reserves, and an empty treasury 
constituted some of the more pressing 
problems inherited by the new Re- 
public.” The political disturbances fol- 
lowing independence, as well as the 
disruption of administrative machinery, 
aggravated the conditions of the econ- 
omy, particularly in the processes of 
production, distribution and foreign 
trade. 

In this context, one chapter of the 
report deals with the work of the ten 
specialists, who for the past three 
months have been assisting in the fi- 
nancial and economic fields. The re- 
port states: “At the time the team was 
first assembled, it saw a situation of 
almost complete chaos and confusion. 
It is far too premature to say that this 
disorder has been lifted, but the cumu- 
lative effect of the team’s work has 
borne fruit dramatically in the last 
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few weeks, to a point where one may 
say that a beginning of order and dis- 
cipline is in sight.” 


Help for Importers 


To meet the worst of the foreign 
exchange difficulties, after long nego- 
tiations between the United Nations 
and the Congolese financial authori- 
ties, $5 million were made available 
by the United Nations and deposited 
to the account of the Congo in the 
United States. This amount can be 
drawn on to provide importers in the 
Congo with the necessary foreign ex- 
change against their payments of Con- 
golese francs. At the same time the 
anticipated countervalue of this grant 
in Congolese francs (250 million) has 
been credited by the Central Bank to 
the Treasury and will temporarily 
alleviate the Treasury void. 


The team has been working closely 
with the Ministry of Finance in order 
to establish a list of priorities for 
government expenditure, and although 
success is so far limited, it has been 
able to arrange for payments from 
the Treasury to some provincial au- 
thorities to enable them to pay salaries 
of teachers and other personnel in the 
public services and to pay for the 
continuance of certain vital public 
works—such as the Katobo Dam in 
Kivu Province. 

In view of the threatened bankrupt- 
cy of the Treasury, the new Monetary 
Council—presided over on a pro-tem 
basis by the United Nations Senior 
Consultant—proposed that the ceiling 
of Central Bank advances to the 
Treasury be raised by 800 million 
francs, from the present statutory limit 
of 4.2 billion to 5 billion francs, and 
a presidential decree to authorize the 
measure was passed on October 19. 


Two specialists in foreign trade 
have been attempting to correct a 
critical situation. They discovered that 
although the country was exporting 
on a substantial level, the proceeds in 
foreign exchange from these exports 
were no longer being brought into the 
country; that foreign exchange re- 
serves were practically exhausted; and 
that the lack of exchange had brought 
imports to a standstill and put an end 
to non-commercial transfers. 


The foreign trade experts, working 
with the financial team, proposed the 
establishment of an export-import con- 
trol system which would ensure that 
foreign exchange proceeds from ex- 
ports would be available for the use 
of importers. The system was adopted 
by the Congolese authorities and the 
necessary legislation signed by the 
Chief of State on October 3. The sys- 
tem, while meeting with some opposi- 
tion at first, is beginning to find ac- 
ceptance by the enterprises affected. 
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The report combines its account of 
the current work of the Civilian Op- 
erations mission with background in- 
formation on the structural position 
of the Congo. Under the latter head- 
ing, and in addition to the summary 
of the economic and financial situa- 
tion, the report devoted a section to 
the country’s former wage policy and 
a third section to a description of the 
facilities of Lovanium University. 

This university, eight miles outside 
Leopoldville, occupies 600 acres on 
a plateau overlooking the city. It has 
500 rooms for students, sports facili- 
ties and faculties of law, political, so- 
cial and economic science, medicine, 
theology, philosophy and literature, 
agronomy, psychology and pedagogy, 
and a polytechnic faculty. 

About five miles from the univer- 
sity, 1,200 acres of fertile land along 
the Ndjili River are being prepared 
as experimental grounds for agronom- 
ical studies and 300 technical studies. 
The university also has the only ex- 
perimental atomic reactor in Central 
Africa. 


Specific Fields of Help 


The report also deals with the fol- 
lowing special fields: 

Agriculture: Seven advisers are 
working with central and provincial 
ministries, making field surveys of 
agricultural conditions in the Prov- 
inces of Leopoldville, Equateur, Ori- 
entale and Kivu, assisting in new com- 
mercial agreements for export of such 
products as pyrethrum and cotton, 
assisting in creation of an Advanced 
School of Training in Tropical Agron- 
omy at Lovanium University, and ad- 
vising on public works projects to 
absorb agricultural unemployment. 

Food: Contributions of 7.6 million 
pounds of food, milk, and medical 
supplies have been received from 14 
countries to meet emergency food 
needs, particularly of refugees in tribal 
warfare areas, and to provide milk to 
57,000 school children, with the goal 
100,000. 

Civil Aviation: Twenty-eight spe- 
cialists have been provided by IcAo, 
three attached to the Directorate of 
Aviation, 16 divided among the air- 
ports of Leopoldville, Stanleyville, and 
Luluabourg as air traffic controllers; 
five functioning as radio operator in- 
structors at Leopoldville, Stanleyville, 
Matadi, and Kikwik; and four radio 
technicians at Leopoldville and Lulua- 
bourg. The most important activity is 
the operation of the Control Tower 
and Flight Information Centre at Leo- 
poldville Ndjili Airport. Future plans 
include staffing of 17 airports through- 

-out the Congo and formation of train- 
ing schools, first for training of air 
traffic controllers and radio mechanics, 





and later for other aviation trades and 
professions. 

Telecommunications and _ Postal 
Service: Forty radio and electrical 
technicians and another three postal 
experts have been provided. As a re- 
sult of their work, radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone transmitters, automatic 
and manual telephone exchanges, and 
radio apparatus used in aviation have 
been repaired and function normally. 
Radio broadcasting apparatus has been 
put back into operation. Three postal 
experts at Leopoldville Post Office 
have completed the first accounting 
since June of funds available in Di- 
rection des Postes and carried out 
inventory of postage and pension 
stamps. They also have worked with 
Congolese officials in carrying out in- 
spection of other post offices through- 
out the country. 

Meteorology: Six experts, five in 
Leopoldville and one in Stanleyville, 
have worked with Congolese counter- 
parts to reactivate weather forecasting 
services. Five Congolese staff members 
of Meteorological Service have already 
left for training in France, another is 
about to leave for Switzerland. The 
chief of the team has planned a tech- 
nical assistance program for its next 
five years, indicating the number of 
specialists needed for various advisory 
functions as well as for training 
courses. 

Transport: Early operations resulted 
in reactivation of the port of Matadi 
and resumption of the flow of oil from 
Matadi to Leopoldville. Dredging op- 
erations are being continued at Matadi 
and other ports and the return of 
European pilots is now easing the 
critical situation formerly met by the 
helicopter lift of pilots from Banana 
to Matadi. Rail traffic in most parts 
of the country has been resumed. The 
report states: “These accomplishments 
have been made possible primarily 
through the efforts of the existing 
transport staff in the country.” 

Public Works: A sum of $500,000 
made available through the United 
Nations Special Congo Fund has fi- 
nanced the start of seven public works 
projects in five provinces as a means 
of absorbing some unemployed. Typi- 
cal is the swamp-drainage project near 
Ndjili (Leopoldville) absorbing 1,000 
workers, with 1,200 soon to be added 
to the work force, aimed at draining 
and clearing an initial 1,000 hectares 
of land suitable for agricultural use 
and eliminating a malarial hazard. 

Education: The Senior Consultant 
and three experts in this field have 
developed a plan under which UNESCO 
will begin to recruit 500 teachers esti- 
mated to be needed to replace Euro- 
peans who have departed. The team 
has also worked closely with the Min- 
istry of Education in departmental 
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organization, school budgets, establish- 
ment of training programs for second- 
ary and normal school teachers and 
the preparation of a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement of the edu- 
cational system at all levels. The im- 
portance of the improvement of sec- 
ondary schools has been stressed not 
only as a means of preparing future 
teachers, but also to open the way for 
more Congolese to enter the universi- 
ties and professional schools and to 
take part in the government and com- 
merce of their country. 

Health: Thirty medical advisers and 
technical experts provided by the 
World Health Organization and 97 
Red Cross workers distributed through 
the key hospitals in the country have 
maintained the health services of the 
country during an emergency period. 
An advisory WHO team in the Central 
Ministry has been helping the Congo- 
lese authorities to draw up technical 
policies and deal with the day-to-day 
health situation. In the provinces, WHO 





advisers and experts have assisted the 
provincial ministries, supervised the 
water supply and sanitation facilities, 
and through mobile teams have assist- 
ed in preventive epidemiological work 
and vaccination programs. With the 
future phase-out of the Red Cross 
teams in mind, emphasis is now being 
placed on the recruitment of 130 medi- 
cal experts, 70 of whom will be doc- 


tors, to man the health facilities and - 


reactivate the preventive and public 
health services. 


Future Health Services 


The wHo and Red Cross teams have 
emphasized the training of Congolese 
workers, and an important start has 
been made to provide for future doc- 
tors in the sending abroad for train- 
ing of 65 Congolese medical students, 
seven of whom are undergraduates 
and 58 medical assistants requiring 
three additional years before they are 
fully qualified. The report states: “In 
three years’ time this group of Congo- 








lese will form the backbone of the 
country’s health services.” 

In the fields of public administra- 
tion, judicature, labor, and social 
affairs, United Nations experts have 
been working closely with the minis- 
tries concerned. Plans for reorganiza- 
tion have been discussed and estimates 
drawn up for the provision of addi- 
tional experts so that the services may 
be developed to meet national needs. 

The report concludes that “the ac- 
tivities of the Civilian Operations mis- 
sion are already extensive, touching 
almost every aspect of the economic 
and social life of the Congo and be- 
ginning to reach into most sections of 
the country. If all these activities have 
not yet advanced as materially as one 
would have hoped, it is for considera- 
tions which have been described amply 
in other reports on the Congo. Never- 
theless, ONUC technicians and consult- 
ants have played a substantial part in 
preventing vital public services from 
collapsing and putting some others on 
the road to recovery.” 


Actions Taken Against Mr. Lumumba 


Ambassador Dayal’s Report to the Secretary-General 


~ INCE the attempt to arrest Mr. Pa- 
trice Lumumba by the anc [Con- 
golese National Army] on October 11, 
1960, which was prevented by United 
Nations troops as an attempt at po- 
litical violence without prior com- 
pliance with clear requirements of 
law, his residence was encircled by a 
ring of Congolese soldiers whose num- 
bers often varied, and who maintained 
a strict control over persons entering 
or leaving. On numerous occasions 
Mr. Lumumba’s servants had been 
prevented from going to market or 
his children from attending school, 
although normally an identity check 
was all that the aNc required. The 
United Nations had often to make rep- 
resentations on humanitarian grounds 
to facilitate Mr. Lumumba’s personal 
household administration. 

For a considerable time, United 
Nations troops have guarded the resi- 
dences of President Kasavubu and 
Mr. Lumumba and of other function- 
aries, at their own request, as well as 
a number of important government 
buildings. The purpose of the United 
Nations guard has always been to pro- 
tect the safety of the persons or gov- 
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ernment property within. It has never 
had police responsibilities, nor has 
it exercised control over the identity 
of persons entering or leaving, or 
even the movements of the persons 
guarded. A United Nations guard at 
Mr. Lumumba’s residence was posted 
inside the ANC ring. 

At no time had the United Nations 
assumed any responsibility for con- 
fining Mr. Lumumba to his quarters. 
Such a domestic police measure not 
only would have been improper for 
an international organization but 
would clearly have exceeded the ONUC 
mandate. On the contrary, ONUC had 
repeatedly assured the Congolese au- 
thorities that, while it must protect 
Mr. Lumumba from any act of force 
or violence within his quarters, it 
could not assume any responsibility 
for his protection or that of other 
personages outside their precincts. 
United Nations troops have on many 
occasions refused an escort to Mr. 
Lumumba, as well as to other digni- 
taries. The fact that Mr. Lumumba 
was free to leave his premises at his 
own risk, however, is demonstrated by 
his having appeared in the city a 


number of times—on one occasion in 
October he gave a press conference in 
the Regina Hotel. 

After the death of his newborn 
daughter, Mr. Lumumba on two occa- 
sions, on or about November 20, 
asked for special United Nations air 
transport for himself and his family 
to take the remains to Stanleyville for 
burial. This request had necessarily to 
be declined as the limited United Na- 
tions aircraft are available only for 
the transport and provisioning of 
United Nations troops and personnel. 
However, on humanitarian grounds 
the United Nations offered to trans- 
port the coffin with one relative, on 
the basis of space available. Mr. Lu- 
mumba refused this offer and in- 
formed us of his desire to proceed to 
Stanleyville in complete disregard of 
his own safety. After about two days 
Mr. Lumumba sent his daughter’s cof- 
fin by air freight to Luluabourg (his 
ancestral home), presumably for buri- 
al there. The following morning Mrs. 
Lumumba, accompanied by a mem- 
ber of the household, attempted to 
leave Ndjili airport by Air Congo for 
Luluabourg, presumably to arrange for 
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the burial. Mrs. Lumumba was de- 
tained by Congolese police but im- 
mediately set free, whereas her com- 
panion was arrested and was only re- 
leased later through the good offices 
of the United Nations. 

On the night of November 27-28 
the United Nations guard reported to 
United Nations headquarters that a 
car had left Mr. Lumumba’s residence, 
but the identity of the persons in it 
was not known. The guard had seen 
Mr. Lumumba in the house some three 
or four minutes before the car had 
left. Verification of the identity of the 
persons within the car was not part 
of the functions of the ONUC guard. 
The area was as usual encircled by 
Congolese troops. It may be presumed 
that the facts or circumstances had 
been reported to the interested Congo- 
lese authorities by the ANC troops, 
since the office of the Chief of Staff 
of the Congolese National Army short- 
ly thereafter communicated to ONUC 
headquarters the demand that no air- 
craft should take off from Ndjili. Not 
only were the intentions of Mr. Lu- 
mumba unknown to this headquarters, 
but the fact of his departure was not 
known to be more than a possibility 
until, on the afternoon of November 
28, a United Nations officer joined 
the Congolese Commissioner-General 
for Information, who effected an entry 
into the house to establish his absence 
as a fact. 

On November 29 reports were re- 
ceived that Mr. Lumumba had prob- 
ably reached a place north of Kikwit. 
The Congolese Security Chief had al- 
ready flown to Kikwit, where on ar- 
rival he requested United Nations 
transport to facilitate the arrest of 
Mr. Lumumba. This was naturally 
refused. As Mr. Lumumba had left 
on his own responsibility, orders were 
issued to United Nations troops to 
refrain from any interference in re- 
gard to Mr. Lumumba’s movements 
or those of his official pursuers. 

During the morning of November 
30, following reports that Mr. Lu- 
mumba had gone to Tshikapa, the 
Congolese Security Chief proceeded 
there, and on not finding him, re- 
turned to Leopoldville on December 
1. That night reports were received 
that Mr. Lumumba had arrived at 
Port Francqui. The Congolese au- 
thorities alleged that the local ANC 
had attempted to arrest Mr. Lumum- 
ba, but that United Nations Ghana 
troops had interfered, enabling Mr. 
Lumumba to escape. An immediate 
inquiry was made, and the Congolese 
allegation proved to be totally un- 
founded. 

Later, on December 1, the Congo- 
lese authorities again claimed that the 
ANC had arrested Mr. Lumumba at 
Mweka, but that through alleged inter- 
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vention of United Nations Ghana 
troops, he had again escaped. This re- 
port was later corrected by the Congo- 
lese authorities by their stating that 
Mr. Lumumba had finally been ar- 
rested by the ANC at Mweka. In spite 
of this, a written protest was received 
by the Special Representative to the 
Secretary-General from President Kas- 
avubu on December 2, 1960, making 
unfounded allegations as already men- 
tioned above, which was suitably 
answered. 

The Congolese Security Chief left 
for Luluabourg by an Air Congo DC-3 
early next morning, December 2. 
There on arrival, his party was con- 
fined to the airfield under orders of 
the President of Kasai. The Kasai 
Provincial Government decided not to 
intervene in Mr. Lumumba’s arrest 
and, in order to avoid any disturb- 
ances in Luluabourg, requested the 
local ANC that Mr. Lumumba not be 
brought to the town for his onward 
transportation to Leopoldville. It would 
appear that the ANC agreed to these 
arrangements and the Congolese Chief 
of Security flew to Port Francqui, 
where he collected Mr. Lumumba. He 
brought him to Leopoldville at 5:15 
p.m. on the same day (December 2). 


Not To Be Killed 


The Chief of Staff of the Congolese 
Army, in his announcement to the 
press on the afternoon of the arrest 
of Mr. Lumumba, stated that a patrol 
of 40 anc from Port Francqui had 
followed Mr. Lumumba and had 
effected the arrest at Bulongo, about 
five miles northwest of Mweka. He 
added that his men had reported that 
if arrangements could not be made to 
take over Mr. Lumumba by 2 p.m. 
that afternoon, they intended to shoot 
him. The Chief of Staff said that he 
had issued orders that Mr. Lumumba 
was not to be killed under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Press and radio reports indicated 
that at the time of Mr. Lumumba’s 
arrest he was brutally manhandled 
and struck with rifle butts by the ANC 
soldiers. When he came out of the 
aircraft at Ndjili airport, United Na- 
tions observers reported that he was 
without his glasses and wearing a 
soiled shirt; his hair was in disorder; 
he had a blood clot on his cheek and 
his hands were tied behind his back. 
He was roughly pushed into an ANC 
truck with rifle butts and driven off. 
The press reports state that Mr. Lu- 
mumba was taken to the residence of 
the Chief of Staff of the Congolese 
Army, where he was surrounded by 
Congolese soldiers with machine guns 
trained upon him. The Chief of Staff 
of the Congolese Army declined to see 
him and ordered that he be placed 


under arrest in Camp Binza, where he 
was removed for the night. 

The following morning, December 
3, he was removed under a very heavy 
escort of armored cars and heavily 
armed Congolese soldiers in vehicles 
to Thysville. His departure was wit- 
nessed by members of the interna- 
tional press, who reported that Mr. 
Lumumba walked to the truck with 
considerable difficulty. He was in a 
dishevelled condition and his face 
showed signs of recent blows. 

United Nations troops in Thysville 
have reported that Mr. Lumumba is 
under detention in Camp Hardy. He 
is said to be suffering from serious 
injuries received before his arrival. 
His head has been shaven and his hands 
remain tied. He is being kept in a cell 
under conditions reported to be in- 
humane in respect of health and 
hygiene. An attempt is being made by 
the Special Representative of the Sec- 
retary-General to arrange for a repre- 
sentative of the International Red 
Cross to visit Mr. Lumumba. 

The Chief of Staff of the Congo- 
lese Army, in a further announcement, 
has stated that Mrs. Lumumba is 
known to be on a river steamer en 
route to Coquilhatville, where the ANC 
are awaiting her. He also claims that 
two other members of the Parliament 
were arrested in company with Mr. 
Lumumba, and that Mr. Okito, Vice- 
President of the Senate, had been ar- 
rested separately. 

It is said that Mr. Lumumba will 
be put to trial. But it has not been 
disclosed on what charges or under 
what law, or by which court the trial 
will be conducted. 

On December 3 the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Secretary-General 
lodged a verbal protest with Mr. 
Bomboko, the President of the College 
of Commissioners, on the arbitrary 
arrest and brutal treatment meted out 
by the Congolese National Army to 
Mr. Lumumba. He urged that Mr. 
Lumumba be treated with justice, 
dignity and humanity. Mr. Bomboko 
was asked to convey the concern of 
the United Nations to the Chief of 
State and for strict instructions to be 
issued to the Congolese National Army 
to exercise restraint and accord Mr. 
Lumumba proper treatment commen- 
surate with his position and human 
dignity, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

The Secretary-General had, the 
same day, sent a démarche concerning 
the case of Mr. Lumumba to President 
Kasavubu through his Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo. On learning 
that President Kasavubu had left for 
the Matadi area for the weekend, the 
Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General sent a senior United 
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Nations official by special plane to 
Matadi, who later travelled by heli- 
copter to Tshela and delivered the 
Secretary-General’s personal message 
to President Kasavubu at 0800 hours 
on December 4. The President, after 
reading the Secretary-General’s mes- 
sage, stated that he would send a 
written reply to the Secretary-General 
on Monday or Tuesday (December 
5 or 6). A second message from the 
Secretary-General to Mr. Kasavubu 
was handed to Mr. Bomboko for the 
President at 12.45 hours, December 5. 


Annex 1 


Letter from the Secretary-General, 

Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, dated De- 

cember 3, 1960, to Mr. Kasavubu, 

President of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) 

Mr. President, 

I have learnt about arrest of Mr. 
Lumumba and note that according to 
newspaper reports Mr. Lumumba has 
now been brought to Leopoldville “for 
trial.” 

A great number of delegations have 
approached me expressing their grave 
concern that a situation might develop 
in which action against Mr. Lumum- 
ba would be taken contrary to recog- 
nized rules of law and order and out- 
side the framework of due process of 
law. It is felt that such a development 
—which it is widely trusted would be 
entirely against your intentions and 
views—would put seriously in jeop- 
ardy the international prestige of the 
Republic of the Congo and mean a 
most serious blow to principles to be 
upheld by the United Nations and by 
its members. In view of the coopera- 
tion established between the Congo 
and the United Nations and in view 
of our personal contacts, I have con- 
sidered it my duty to bring these 
views to your urgent attention. I feel 
entitled to do so especially as the 
United Nations has been entrusted by 
you to assist in upholding law and 
order in the Congo. 

To the views of a number of dele- 
gations which I have thus felt I should 
bring to your attention, you will per- 
mit me to add my own reaction. 
Trusting your wisdom and fairminded- 
ness, I feel sure that you share my 
view as to the imperative need for the 
young Republic firmly to uphold those 
general principles by which it wishes 
to live and to which it has put its sig- 
nature when it became a member of 
the United Nations. This is of special 
significance now, when you personally 
are the recognized head of the Congo 
delegation to the United Nations. I 
feel therefore that you will use your 
decisive influence to see to it that in 
the further developments due process 
of law is observed, taking into account 
the special circumstances which, in 
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the view of large sectors of interna- 
tional opinion, characterize Mr. Lu- 
mumba’s status. In saying this I do 
not, of course, in any way wish to ex- 
press an opinion on any internal prob- 
lems in the Congo or to exercise any 
influence on how those problems 
should be solved; as in many other 
cases during my term of office as 
Secretary-General, I have only wished, 


faithful to the principles of the Char- . 


ter, to emphasize those principles as 
the only basis on which a fruitful 
national and international cooperation 
in our present world can be built. The 
sad cases of departures from those 
principles which we have had to wit- 
ness in the past do not change any- 
thing in their significance in each new 
situation in which a country and its 
government have to decide on an issue 
to which those principles apply. 
I have the honor to be, etc. 


Annex 2 


Letter from the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, dated De- 
cember 5, 1960, to Mr. Kasavubu, 
President of the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) 


Mr. President, 

I should like to refer to my letter 
to you of December 3, 1960, and to 
the approaches made to me on behalf 
of numerous delegations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
including the entire group of Afro- 
Asian delegations, expressing their 
grave concern at reports which have 
figured in the world press concerning 
the arrest and detention of Mr. Pa- 
trice Lumumba. 

As I stressed in my previous letter, 
it is obviously not for me to seek to 
influence in any way the solution of 
any internal political problem of the 
Republic of the Congo. However, I 
know you would wish me to elaborate 
on the points which have given rise 
to special disquiet at a time when the 
attention of the world is so strongly 
focused upon the Congo and upon the 
scope of the effort which the inter- 
national community, in the first place 
your African sister nations, can furnish 
by way of further assistance. 

I am sure you will already have 
given your closest examination to the 
effect upon world opinion of any de- 
parture from the observance of the 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter concerning “Le respect des droits 
de homme et des libertés fonda- 
mentales pour tous.” This respect is 
reflected in the provisions of the Fun- 
damental Law on the structures of 
the Congo and on public liberties in 
the Congo, as well as in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

In this connection may I be per- 
mitted to note that Mr. Lumumba 


and others who recently have been 
seized and are now detained are mem- 
bers of one or the other chamber of 
Parliament. According to available in- 
formation, persons in that position 
may not be prosecuted or arrested in 
any penal matter without prior com- 
pliance with the parliamentary pro- 
cedures provided in article 66 of the 
Fundamental Law on the structures 
of the Congo. You will in this context, 
regarding the exception made in that 
article for arrest in “le cas de flagrant 
délit,” note the interpretation given to 
that formula according to universal 
principles of law. Inasmuch as the 
principle of parliamentary immunity 
exists throughout the world as a 
means of protecting not the private 
interests of the individual but rather 
the structure of parliamentary democ- 
racy, world public opinion will be 
certain to give to this point great at- 
tention, without regard to the political 
positions of the various personages 
detained. 

It has been widely noted with ap- 
preciation that you have pronounced 
yourself in favor of an amicable and 
nationwide settlement of the Congo- 
lese political crisis, to embrace all the 
leading political figures including, ac- 
cording to reported public statements 
by you, Mr. Lumumba. I am sure 
that you are in a better position than 
I am to evaluate the full significance 
for such a solution of any action 
taken in the present case. 

Approaching you again, I wish to 
invite your attention also to the reports 
of a number of independent eye-wit- 
nesses which give ground for fearing 
that the detainees, in particular Mr. 
Lumumba, have suffered physical vio- 
lence and degrading treatment. In 
making various efforts to use its good 
offices for the freeing from illegal de- 
tention of Mr. Songolo and other 
parliamentarians, to our great regret 
still held in Stanleyville, the United 
Nations has suggested that the Inter- 
national Red Cross be asked to ex- 
amine the detained persons and their 
places and conditions of detention and 
otherwise to obtain the necessary as- 
surances for their safety. It is natural 
for me to propose for your serious and 
urgent consideration that immediate 
recourse should be had to the same 
procedure in the case of Mr. Lumum- 
ba and the other detainees. 

In my previous letter, representing 
the immediate and serious reaction of 
myself and the great number of dele- 
gates who had approached me regard- 
ing the matter, I made a strong appeal 
for application of due process of law, 
as generally understood in law. I felt 
sure that it was your own wish and 
intention to apply the rules of such 
due process which, as you know, 
applies to every stage of police action 
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or legal action, including arrest and 
detention. Of special importance in 
this context is the concept of due 
process of law as developed in general 
recognized law and the fundamental 
law of public liberties. I refer in par- 
ticular to the questions of the necessity 
for and legality of the warrant of ar- 


rest, the requirements that the de- 
tainee be informed, with 24 hours at 
the latest, of the reasons for his arrest 
and of the formal charges in detail 
entered against him, that he shall not 
be prosecuted except in the cases 
provided for by legislation and in 
accordance with the procedures in 
force at the time when the offence 


was perpetrated, that he may have 
counsel of his own choice, and further, 
that he shall be entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal in 
the determination of any criminal 
charge against him. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 


Summary Chronology of United Nations 


Action Relating to the Congo 


OCTOBER 1: 

An Indonesian battalion of 1,144 men 
arrived in Leopoldville to join the United 
Nations Force. Scheduled to relieve Mo- 
roccan troops, they were to leave October 
4 on a four-day journey to Coquilhatville, 
capital of Equateur Province, for de- 
ployment in the southern part of the 
country. 


OCTOBER 5: 

A contingent of 613 officers and men 
from the Federation of Malaya left Port 
Swettenham aboard two United States 
vessels to join the United Nations Force 
in the Congo. 


OCTOBER 7: 

The Secretary-General announced that 
the Federation of Nigeria, which became 
a member of the United Nations October 
7, would provide a battalion for the 
United Nations Force in the Congo. 
Nigeria would be the fourteenth country 
to provide troops for the Force. 

A United Nations spokesman in Leo- 
poldville announced that the United Na- 
tions had launched as part of the United 
Nations Civilian Operations in the Con- 
go, a $500,000 public works program to 
help relieve unemployment there. Projects 
were scheduled for the provincial capitals 
of Coquilhatville, Bukavu, Luluabourg 
and Stanleyville. 


OCTOBER 10: 

Sekou Touré, President of the Republic 
of Guinea, introduced a draft resolution 
in the General Assembly calling for the 
immediate seating of “the representatives 
of the Central Government of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo (Leopoldville)” (A/ 
L.319). 

A 250-bed hospital for United Nations 
military and civilian personnel was offi- 
cially opened in Leopoldville. The hos- 
pital, complete with personnel—includ- 
ing specialists in the various medical 
fields— medical equipment and a three- 
month supply of medicine, was provided 
by India. 
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PART IV: October I-31, 1960 


OCTOBER 11: 

The World Health Organization an- 
nounced plans to recruit doctors and 
technicians for work under the United 
Nations Civilian Operations to avoid the 
breakdown of preventive health services. 
The immediate target was to recruit a 
hundred medical personnel, and it was 
hoped to recruit 300 to 400 more by the 
end of 1960. 

A United Nations spokesman in Leo- 
poldville made the following statement: 
“The principal political dignitaries of the 
Central Government have long enjoyed 
the protection of a United Nations guard 
without consideration as to where each 
stood in the political crisis or in relation 
to each other. As a neutral in the internal 
political crisis, the United Nations can- 
not change the orders of the guard to 
facilitate the service of a warrant of 
arrest which is not prima facie valid. This 
would especially appear to be the case 
when a warrant is expressly issued against 
a Deputy without prior compliance ‘with 
the Fundamental Law from which the 
warrant purports to derive authority. In 
particular, it may be remarked that spe- 
cial procedures require Parliamentary ap- 
proval prior to the arrest of a member 
of Parliament. These were designed for 
the protection not of individuals but of 
Parliament itself and, with it, the protec- 
tion of the balance and fabric of the 
state.” 


OCTOBER 13: 

The Secretary-General announced the 
appointment of Syed Habib Ahmed of 
Pakistan, Deputy Director in the Bureau 
of Technical Assistance Operations, as 
United Nations Administrator at Kamina 
in the Republic of the Congo. 


OCTOBER 15: 

At a press briefing in Leopoldville, a 
United Nations spokesman expressed the 
regret of the United Nations for the 
acts of violence which had taken place 
on October 14 and which involved AI- 
bert Ndele, Vice-President of the Col- 


lege of Commissioners. The spokesman 
announced that a detailed inquiry had 
been ordered to establish all the facts. 
The spokesman pointed out that, while 
the United Nations mandate was to 
assist the Republic of the Congo in 
maintaining law and order, the primary 
responsibility rested with the Congo au- 
thorities and population. 


OCTOBER 17: 

The Secretary-General, in a statement 
to the General Assembly, spoke of the 
“vast pattern of activity” undertaken by 
the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies in the Congo. (The text of this 
statement was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW.) 


OCTOBER 20: 

Measures by the United Nations to 
help the Congo police maintain security 
were announced in Leopoldville. In con- 
sultation with municipal authorities, ar- 
rangements had been made, it was re- 
ported, for mixed United Nations- 
Congolese foot patrols on a 24-hour 
basis in the city. Measures to improve 
traffic control had also been adopted; 
United Nations troops were carrying out 
route marches and were to be assigned to 
24-hour patrolling to supplement the 
foot patrols. 


OCTOBER 21: 

A statement by the delegation of the 
USSR taking exception to the Secretary- 
General’s address of October 17 was 
issued (A/4547). The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s statement, said the delegation, did 
not give a clear picture of the actual 
state of affairs in the Republic of the 
Congo. In particular, it gave no word on 
how resolutions of the Security Council 
on the Congo were being implemented. 

Declaring that the situation in the 
Congo was “steadily deteriorating,” the 
Soviet Union said there was every justi- 
fication for the view that the policy of 
direct sabotage of Security Council deci- 
sions concerning the Congo continued to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CHRONOLOGY (Continued from page 31) 


be pursued, and it was evident that the 
resolution of the emergency session of 
the General Assembly was being used by 
certain states for “their own selfish pur- 


” 


poses. 


OCTOBER 24: 

The Secretary-General submitted a re- 
port to the General Assembly containing 
estimates totalling $66,625,000 for the 
organization, operation and maintenance 
of the United Nations Force in the 
Congo for the period July-December 
1960 (A/C.5/836). 

The estimates excluded cost of inter- 
national financial aid for restoring the 
economic life of the Congo and carrying 
on its public services. 


OCTOBER 25: 

A United Nations statement calling the 
charges leveled by the Government of 
Katanga against the United Nations 
troops stationed in the town of Kabalo 
“totally false and unfounded” was issued 
in Leopoldville. The statement was made 
on the basis of a thorough investigation 
of the charges by United Nations mili- 
tary and civilian officials on October 21. 


OCTOBER 26: 

A United Nations spokesman in Leo- 
poldville announced that two officials, 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu of the Congo- 
lese National Army and Justin Bomboko, 
had given the United Nations mission in 
the Congo full assurance of cooperation 
and had agreed to remove all obstacles 
in the way of United Nations operations 
in both military and civilian fields. 

The assurance, according to the state- 
ment issued by the United Nations 
spokesman, was given at a meeting with 
leading members of the United Nations 
mission, including Ambassador Dayal 
and General Carl von Horn, Commander 
in Chief of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo. 

The spokesman also said that Colonel 
Mobutu had agreed to a United Nations 
demand to withdraw the Congolese Na- 
tional Army from Leopoldville and to 
confine the troops to barracks, effective 
October 27. He said that United Nations 
forces had been alerted to take over 
increased responsibility in keeping law 
and order and to assist in normal secu- 
rity measures. 

In a note verbale addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General, the delegation of the 
USSR reported on the assistance ren- 
dered to the Republic of the Congo by 
the Soviet Union. This assistance, 
amounting to 14,649,000 roubles, in- 
cluded foodstuffs, means of transport, 
medical supplies and services, includ- 
ing freight charges for two ships car- 
rying foodstuffs and trucks, operating 
costs of aircraft, maintenance and travel 
costs for four radio specialists and for 
five instructors for trucks. The note 
added that the Government of the USSR 
had no intention of charging the United 
Nations for any of these items. 


OCTOBER 27: 

A. A. Roschin, of the USSR, an- 
nounced during a debate on budgetary 
matters in the Fifth Committee of the 
General Assembly that, since the Secre- 
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Financing of United Nations 


Operations in Congo in 1960 


A proposal by Pakistan, Senegal and 
Tunisia to set up an ad hoc ac- 
count for financing the operations of 
the United Nations in the Congo (Leo- 
poldville) during 1960 by means of 
contributions from United Nations 
member states was adopted by the 
General Assembly’s Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee on 
December 15, 1960. The roll-call vote 
for the proposal, which required final 
approval at a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly, was 45 to 15, with 
25 abstentions. This decision followed 
a series of separate votes on various 
parts of the text. 

The cost of the United Nations 
operations in 1960 (July 14-December 
31) has been estimated at $60 mil- 
lion, $11.5 million of which has been 
met by the offer of certain govern- 
ments to waive claims on the United 
Nations for airlift costs. 

By the preamble to the draft resolu- 
tion approved by the Fifth Committee, 
the Assembly would, among other 
things, recognize “that the expenses 
involved in the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo constitute expenses 
of the Organization within the mean- 
ing of Article 17(2) of the Charter, 
and that the assessment thereof against 
member states creates binding legal 


obligations on such states to pay their 
assessed shares.” (Article 17(2) of the 
United Nations Charter stipulates that 
the expenses of the Organization shall 
be borne by the members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly.) 
Prior to the vote on the text as a 
whole, this clause was approved, in a 
separate roll-call vote, by 40 to 27, 
with 17 abstentions, after a Polish 
amendment calling for its deletion 
was defeated, also on a roll-call vote, 
by 40 against, 27 for, with 17 absten- 
tions. 

By the operative part of the text 
adopted, the Assembly, among other 
things, would: 

(1) decide to establish an ad hoc 
account for the expenses of the United 
Nations in the Congo (this paragraph 
was approved on a separate vote by 
70 to none, with 10 abstentions) ; 

(2) note that the waiver of airlift 
costs announced by certain govern- 
ments would reduce the level of ex- 
penses from $60 million as recom- 
mended by the Assembly’s Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to $48.5 million; 

(3) decide that the amount of 
$48.5 million should be apportioned 
among the member states on the basis 
of the regular scale of assessment, sub- 





tary-General and the Command of the 
“United Nations troops” had violated the 
directives of the Security Council reso- 
lutions authorizing the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to assist the Central Government, 
and since the Secretary-General had 
failed to take vigorous action to safe- 
guard the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence of the Republic of the 
Congo, the Soviet Union did not con- 
sider it possible to contribute to the 
cost of maintaining the United Nations 
forces in the Congo. 

The Soviet Union, however, would 
not claim reimbursement for expenditures 
it had incurred in transporting Ghanaian 
troops to the Congo, or of related ex- 
penditures. The main burden of United 
Nations expenditures in the Congo, the 
Soviet representative added, “should be 
borne by the chief culprits—the Belgian 
colonizers” (A/C.5/SR.775). 

The President of the Security Council, 
Ambassador Lewandowski of Poland, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary-General 
(S/4554) stating that some members of 
the Council had approached him and 
had expressed their anxiety regarding the 
“lack of current information” on the 
implementation of the Council resolu- 


tions concerning the situation in the 


Congo. 


OCTOBER 28: 

In reply to the above letter from the 
President of the Security Council, the 
Secretary-General stated that the en- 
quiry corroborated his own feeling that 
the time was ripe for submission of a 
new report to the Council and that such 
a report would be available toward the 
middle of the following week. 

A draft resolution calling for the im- 
mediate seating of “the representatives of 
the Central Government of the Republic 
of the Congo” pending General Assem- 
bly action on the report of the Creden- 
tials Committee was introduced in the 
General Assembly. Sponsored by Ceylon, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Mali, 
Morocco and the United Arab Republic, 
the resolution also requested the Secre- 
tary-General “to take all useful steps to- 
ward facilitating and assuring the secu- 
rity of a meeting, in the shortest possible 
time, of the Parliament of the Republic 
of the Congo (Leopoldville).” 

Colonel Justin McCarthy, of Ireland, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, United Nations 


(Continued on next page) 
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ject to provisions for reductions in 
certain cases (this clause was approved 
on a separate vote of 50 to 17, with 
16 abstentions) ; 

(4) decide further that voluntary 
contributions already announced, in 
addition to those for the waiver of air- 
lift costs, should be applied, at a re- 
quest of the member state concerned 
made prior to March 31, 1961, to re- 
duce by up to 50 per cent (a) the as- 
sessments levied for the financial year 
1960 on the new members states which 
were admitted during the fifteenth ses- 
sion, and (b) the assessments of all 
other member states receiving assist- 
ance during 1960 from the United 
Nations expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance, commencing with those 
states assessed at the minimum per- 
centage of 0.04 per cent and then in- 
cluding, in order, those states assessed 
at the next highest percentages until 
the total amount of the voluntary con- 
tributions had been fully applied. 

The draft resolution would also call 
on Belgium, as the former administer- 
ing power of the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville), to make a sub- 
stantial contribution, to be applied to 
reduce further and proportionally the 
assessments of member states affected 
by the provisions (a) and (b). (In a 
separate roll-call vote, this clause was 
approved by 30 votes to 7, with 48 
abstentions. ) 

After the draft resolution as a whole 
had been approved in the Fifth Com- 
mittee, another proposal, submitted by 
Ireland, Liberia and Sweden, was with- 
drawn. They proposed in effect that 


Representative on Hungary 


Reports to General Assembly 


HE report to the General Assembly 

of Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zea- 
land, United Nations Representative 
on Hungary, was issued on December 
2. After referring to the lapse of four 
years “since Soviet armed forces en- 
tered Budapest to crush the effort of 
the Hungarian people to free their 
country from tyrannical government 
and from foreign domination,” the re- 
port declares: “At a time when many 
peoples long subject to foreign rule are 
being welcomed into the community 
of nations, the United Nations has 





the Assembly, among other things, 
decide that the cost of the operations 
of the United Nations in the Congo 
in 1960 be covered under the regular 
budget of the United Nations for 1960 
and that the expenses of these opera- 
tions be shared proportionately among 
United Nations members in accord- 
ance with the scale of assessments ap- 
proved for their contributions to the 
1960 budget of the Organization. 

The question of financing the opera- 
tions of the United Nations in the 
Congo was discussed in the Assembly’s 
Fifth Committee in connection with 
supplementary budget estimates for 
the year 1960. 
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Force in the Congo, was killed in an 
automobile accident in Leopoldville. 

In a letter addressed to the President 
of the General Assembly (A/4555), the 
Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR deplored the “paucity of 
official information on the situation in 
the Congo” which “makes it impossible 
for United Nations members to form 
a clear picture of what precisely is being 
done by the executive organs of the 
United Nations in pursuance of the reso- 
lutions of the Security Council and the 
emergency special session of the General 
Assembly on the subject.” The letter 
asked for the cooperation of the Assem- 
bly President in obtaining for United Na- 
tions members “immediate and complete 
information from the Secretary-General 
and the United Nations Command as to 
what concrete action is now being taken 
to implement the Security Council deci- 
sions of July 14 and 22 and August 9, 
1960.” It added: “It is especially impor- 
tant to have information on the present 
situation with regard to the withdrawal 
of Belgian armed forces and military ex- 
perts from Congolese territory and to 
know what action the United Nations 
Command intends to take to facilitate 
the immediate reassembly of the Congo- 
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lese Parliament, to put a stop to the 
subversive activities of Belgian agents 
and local opportunist elements and to 
create conditions that would enable the 
lawful government of the Republic of 
the Congo to resume its functions.” 


OCTOBER 31: 

In connection with Mr. Tshombe’s re- 
quest that United Nations personnel in 
Katanga be recalled, the following state- 
ment was made by a United Nations 
spokesman in Leopoldville: 

“The United Nations entered Katanga 
not as a result of any agreement with 
Mr. Tshombe or the provincial authori- 
ties in Katanga, but in pursuance of the 
general and specific resolutions of the 
Security Council. “Consequently, there 
can be no question of the accreditation 
of United Nations personnel to the pro- 
vincial authorities, and it is not for Mr. 
Tshombe or any of his associates to 
dictate to the United Nations what per- 
sonnel it should maintain there. 

“The United Nations cannot be a party 
to any internal disputes, and it will con- 
tinue to discharge its functions of main- 
taining order and peace in the territory 
to the best of its ability, and to do that 
it must be able to count fully on the co- 
operation of responsible authorities.” 


rightly declined to ignore this breach 
of the right of self-determination in 
the case of a people with a long, 
proud history of independence.” No 
small state, the report continues, can 
feel secure in the enjoyment of its 
independence if the doctrine is main- 
tained that a great power may, by 
armed intervention, overthrow the 
government of a small neighbor and 
replace it by another sponsored by 
itself. “The passage of time, reflecting 
the continued inability of the United 
Nations to rectify this breach of Ar- 
ticle 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter, 
cannot be permitted to obscure the 
fundamental nature of the issue before 
the Assembly,” says the report. 

Sir Leslie reviews his renewed ap- 
proaches to the Hungarian authorities 
and to the Government of the Soviet 
Union in accordance with the man- 
date given him by the resolution 
adopted at the 1959 General Assembly 
session. His communication to the 
Foreign Minister of the USSR was not 
answered. His letter to the Foreign 
Minister of Hungary was returned to 
the Secretary-General with an accom- 
panying note from the permanent mis- 
sion of Hungary to the United Nations 
stating, inter alia, that Sir Leslie Mun- 
ro, “with his activities in the United 
Nations and his repeated manifesta- 
tions in favor of the cold war outside 
the United Nations,” has himself 
“barred all the possibilities of his en- 
tering into communication with the 
Hungarian Government in any capa- 
city and in any form.” It requested 
the Secretary-General to use his au- 
thority “to put an end to the recur- 
ring attempts at interference highly 
offending the sovereignty of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic.” 

Sir Leslie’s report details various 
measures adopted by the Hungarian 
authorities after the 1956 uprising and 
lists some of the sentences meted out 
to participants in the revolt. It con- 
cludes: “That my report has again to 
stress the basic character of the prob- 
lem is exclusively the responsibility of 
the Government of the USSR and the 
Hungarian authorities. From them, as 
I observed in my report last year, ‘No 
response has been forthcoming such 
as may reasonably be expected of a 
member of the Organization concerned 
to promote the purposes of the Organ- 
ization and to act in accordance with 
its principles.” The simple truth is that 
the people of Hungary are subject to 
foreign domination, that troops of an 
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alien power remain on their soil, and 
that, in consequence, the Hungarian 
people are denied the elementary hu- 
man right of freely choosing those 
whom they wish to govern them.” 
The agenda item, “Question of 
Hungary,” was submitted by the Unit- 
ed States and has been referred direct- 
ly to plenary meeting for discussion at 
the fifteenth session of the Assembly. 
“Astonishment” at the circulation of 
the report was expressed in a letter 
dated December 6 addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the First Deputy 
Foreign Minister of Hungary and 
chairman of the Hungarian delegation 
to the General Assembly. Protesting 
distribution of this document “of a 
most hostile and outrageous char- 
acter,” the letter charged that the Sec- 
retary-General, in permitting circula- 
tion of the report, was giving “a new 
indication of the lack of good will on 


your part to eliminate this cold war 
issue from the deliberations of the 
United Nations.” 

Attached to the letter was a state- 
ment by the Hungarian delegation, 
which declared that the report “falsi- 
fies the whole background of the so- 
called ‘Hungarian question’ ” and that 
it did not contain any matter the As- 
sembly should deal with. The state- 


ment concluded: “At a time when the _ 


actual schedule of the work of the 
General Assembly is overburdened, 
when nothing can warrant any ‘Report 
on Hungary,’ this document suddenly 
appears without consultation with any- 
body concerned. As is well known, the 
date of distribution coincided with the 
debate of the liquidation of colonial- 
ism and with preparation for the de- 
bate on the Algerian question. The 
obvious conclusions do not require 
any comment.” 





Assembly Action on — 


Human Rights and 


Freedom of Information 





ONTINUING its work on the draft 

International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights, the Assembly’s Third 
Committee at the fifteenth Assembly 
session discussed and adopted four 
more articles of the draft Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. 

Since 1954, the Committee has been 
working on the text of two draft cove- 
nants, one dealing with economic, 
social and cultural rights, the other 
with civil and political rights. So far 
it has approved draft texts for the pre- 
amble and article 1 of each covenant, 
all the substantive articles (6 to 16) 
of the draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, and arti- 
cles 6 to 14 of the draft Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights. 

The text of the additional articles 
(15 to 18) of the latter draft cove- 
nant are given below: 


ARTICLE 15 


“1. No one shall be held guilty of 
any criminal offence on account of 
any act or omission which did not 
constitute a criminal offence, under 
national or international law, at the 
time when it was committed. Nor shall 
a heavier penalty be imposed than 
the one that was applicable at the 
time when the criminal offence was 
committed. If, subsequently to the 
commission of the offence, provision 
is made by law for the imposition of 
a lighter penalty, the offender shall 
benefit thereby. 
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“2. Nothing in this article shal. 


prejudice the trial and punishment of 
any person for any act or omission 
which, at the time when it was com- 
mitted, was criminal according to the 
general principles of law recognized 
by the community of nations. 


ARTICLE 16 


“Everyone shall have the right to 
recognition everywhere as a person 
before the law. 


ARTICLE 17 


“1. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary or unlawful interference with 
his privacy, family, home or corre- 
spondence, nor to unlawful attacks on 
his honor and reputation. 

“2. Everyone has the right to the 
protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 


ARTICLE 18 


“1. Everyone shall have the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion. This right shall include 
freedom to have or to adopt a religion 
or belief of his choice, and freedom 
either individually or in community 
with others in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in wor- 
ship, observance, practice and teach- 
ing. 

“2. No one shall be subject to 
coercion which would impair his 


freedom to have or to adopt a religion 
or belief of his choice. 

“3. Freedom to manifest one’s 
religion or beliefs may be subject only 
to such limitations as are prescribed 
by law and are necessary to protect 
public safety, order, health, or morals 
or the fundamental rights and free- 
doms of others. 

“4. The States Parties to the Cove- 
nant undertake to have respect for the 
liberty of parents and, when applica- 
ble, legal guardians, to ensure the reli- 
gious and moral education of their 
children in conformity with their own 
convictions.” 


Freedom of Information 


Work on a draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information, originally 
prepared in 1951 by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, has 
been subsequently discussed on various 
occasions by the Economic and Social 
Council and the Assembly. In 1959, 
the Assembly’s Third Committee ap- 
proved the preamble and article 1 of 
the draft convention. 

At the fifteenth session, the Third 
Committee, by a roll-call vote of 50 
in favor, 5 against, with 19 absten- 
tions, approved the text of article 2 
of the draft convention, reading as 


‘follows: 


“1. The exercise of the freedoms 
referred to in article 1 carries with 
it duties and responsibilities. It may, 
however, be subject only to such nec- 
essary restrictions as are clearly de- 
fined by law and applied in accordance 
with the law in respect of: national 
security and public order (ordre pub- 
lic); systematic dissemination of false 
reports harmful to friendly relations 
among nations and of expressions in- 
citing to war or to national, racial or 
religious hatred; attacks on founders 
of religions; incitement to violence and 
crime; public health and morals; the 
rights, honor and reputation of others; 
and the fair administration of justice. 


“2. The restrictions specified in the 
preceding paragraph shall not be 
deemed to justify the imposition by 
any state of prior censorship on news, 
comments and political opinions and 
may not be used as grounds for re- 
stricting the right to criticize the gov- 
ernment.” 

The reports of the Third Committee 
on the draft International Covenants 
on Human Rights and on the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion were presented to the plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on 
December 12. The Assembly agreed 
that these two items should be in- 
cluded in the provisional agenda of 
the sixteenth session of the Assembly. 
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The Assembly’s Declaration 


on Colonialism 


(Continued from page 9) 
Honduran draft resolution had pro- 
posed that the Assembly proclaim the 
elimination of colonialism all over the 
world and appoint a five-member com- 
mission to visit those colonial pos- 
sessions which do not yet enjoy in- 
dependence. 


Proposed Commission 


This commission would have con- 
sisted of one African, one Latin Amer- 
ican, one Asian and two nationals of 
administering powers. Its mandate 
would have been to submit recom- 
mendations to the Assembly at its 
sixteenth session concerning the most 
appropriate, expeditious and effective 
means of ensuring the complete abo- 
lition of colonialism throughout the 
world and enabling all peoples which 
are still under colonial administration 
to acquire the status of independent 
and sovereign states. 

Francisco Milla Bermudez, of Hon- 
duras, considered that the Soviet 
Union, morally speaking, was the least 


authorized to have proposed the ques- . 


tion for the Assembly’s consideration. 
On the other hand, France and the 
United Kingdom had liberated more 
than 30 territories since the Second 
World War, with a total population of 
more than 750 million and occupying 
an area of more than 3.9 million 
square miles. 

Colonialism was not exclusively an 
Afro-Asian phenomenon, because even 
in America colonies still existed, he 
said, although the fight against col- 
onialism in the Western Hemisphere 
had begun more than 150 years be- 
fore. The position of his delegation 
was that a deadline should be set for 
the eradication of colonies all over 
the world and particularly in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

America, he said, had defended the 
rights of other peoples to freedom— 
Africans, Arabs, Asians—and he 
wondered if the Afro-Asian nations 
would assist in the struggle to liberate 
the colonies that still existed in Amer- 
ica. He mentioned territories in the 
Americas which he said were geo- 
graphically separate and distinct from 
the metropolitan areas and ethnically 
and culturally different from the coun- 
tries administering and _ exploiting 
them, and he named France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
in this connection. 

It would appear, he said, that there 
had been a passive agreement not to 
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mention the colonies of America and 
that those peoples tacitly had been 
condemned to be colonies. 

The Honduran delegation believed 
that the best way to reach a positive 
and constructive solution of the prob- 
lem was to set up a commission that 
would report and make practical rec- 
ommendations. That was the purpose 
of his delegation’s draft resolution. It 
was intended to supplement, not to re- 
place, the Afro-Asian draft resolution, 
which his delegation would support. 
In fact, he considered the Honduran 
draft resolution necessary in order to 
carry out what the 43-power draft 
resolution proposed. His delegation re- 
garded the Soviet draft resolution as 
unacceptable and would vote against 
it. 


As later revised by the sponsor, the 
Honduran proposal would have had 
the Assembly proclaim the elimination 
of colonialism “throughout the world, 
in the Western Hemisphere as else- 
where.” And the proposed commis- 
sion, “using all the means at its dis- 
posal,” would examine “the situation 
in the trust and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, with a view to proposing to 
the General Assembly at its sixteenth 
session whatever concrete measures 
should be recommended or applied in 
each case in order to achieve, in the 
most expeditious, appropriate and 
effective way possible,” the same goal 
set forth in the original draft resolu- 
tion—‘“the complete abolition of co- 
lonialism throughout the world”—and 
to enable all peoples still under: co- 
lonial administration to acquire the 
status of independent and sovereign 
states. 


Among the member nations which 
had been cited by Mr. Zorin and 
others in the general debate as being 
colonialist powers and against which 
references of a derogatory nature had 
been directed were the United King- 
dom, the United States, France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal and Spain. The dele- 
gations of these members replied to 
the allegations either in statements 
made in the general debate or in ex- 
ercising their right of reply. 


United Kingdom’s Position 

David Ormsby-Gore, of the United 
Kingdom, spoke immediately after 
Mr. Zorin’s first statement. He had 
hoped, he said, that the debate could 
have been a serious discussion of the 
ways in which all could help to realize 


the aspirations of those peoples who 
did not yet enjoy what the Charter 
described as a “full measure of seif- 
government,” an aspect of world af- 
fairs with which the United Kingdom 
had for long been vitally concerned. 
But he had been shocked by the man- 
ner in which the Soviet delegation 
and its friends had sought to pervert 
for their own purposes the deeply 
and genuinely felt desire for inde- 
pendence of so many millions of peo- 
ple—a desire which was supported 
and applauded by the great majority 
of mankind. Their only purpose, he 
said, seemed to be to generate hatred 
rather than friendship, violence rather 
than peace, and chaos rather than 
order. 


Since 1939, some 500 million peo- 
ple formerly under British rule had 
achieved freedom and independence, 
and their representatives sat in the 
Assembly. In that same period, he 
said, the whole or part of six coun- 
tries, with a population of 22 million, 
had been forcibly incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. They included the 
world’s “three newest colonies”— 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. In ad- 
dition, the Soviet Union exercised eco- 
nomic, political and military domina- 
tion over millions of other men and 
women in_ neighboring countries. 
Countless efforts had been made by 
national movements in countries un- 
der Russian control to gain independ- 
ence. All had been suppressed. In 
Central Asia also there were examples 
of a colonial policy which had in 
material terms been an outstanding 
success. The so-called German Auton- 
omous Republic had been abolished 
by a stroke of the pen, and the Volga 
Germans who inhabited it removed to 
various localities in the East—a popu- 
lous group thus scattered and liqui- 
dated as a community. 

‘Mr. Ormsby-Gore continued that it 
was a tragic fact that there was little 
that the United Nations could do to 
help the people under Soviet domina- 
tion, and it would be no service to the 
peoples of the rest of the world who 
were passionately concerned about 
their own desire for independence to 
play the Soviet game, to answer them 
back in their own kind and thus to 
allow the affairs of Africa and Asia 
to become lost underneath a barrage 
of charges and counter-charges. All 
he asked was that the United Nations 
machinery for dealing with trust and 
non-self-governing territories, and the 
structure of cooperation built up over 
the years, should not be destroyed by 
the unconstructive and irresponsible 
assaults of the Soviet delegation and 
their friends. 


He was heartened that the African 
and Asian members did not appear 
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to regard the Soviet contribution as a 
particularly serious one, and that they 
intended to put forward a draft decla- 
ration of their own. The United King- 
dom delegation was in entire sympathy 
with the feelings and the main pur- 
pose of those delegations, the achieve- 
ment with all possible speed of full 
self-government and independence by 
those people who did not yet enjoy 
them. 


He found it hard to improve on the 
terms of Article 73 of the Charter as 
a description of the British concept of 
the modern colonial relationship, 
which was, by definition, a living and 
constantly evolving one which, by its 
very nature, must be rapidly replaced 
by something new. All its obligations 
the United Kingdom had honored, in 
a manner known to all the world. In 
fact, the speed with which it had de- 
veloped self-government had been re- 
markable in the light of the expecta- 
tions of the world in 1946. As the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories had said in 
its review of progress during the first 
10 years, “the aspirations of peoples 
toward self-government or independ- 
ence have too often far outstripped 
the pace of their economic and social 
advancement.” 

Because economic and social prog- 
ress, though steady, had, however, 
nowhere been as spectacular as po- 
litical progress did not mean that po- 
litical progress should be slowed down. 
Political advance was affected by the 
success of economic and social policy, 
but independence could not be delayed 
until all economic and social prob- 
lems were solved. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that 650 
million people living outside the So- 
viet empire had achieved complete in- 
dependence in the last 15 years. The 
only people living within the Soviet 
empire who had gained their freedom 
were the few millions who had es- 
caped from it as refugees. Of those 
who remained in dependent territories, 
about 40 million lived in trust and 
non-self-governing territories for which 
the United Kingdom was responsible 
and where progress toward independ- 
ence was extremely rapid. 

More than two million lived in 
Sierra Leone and would be inde- 
pendent in five months. Three million 
more lived in the Federation of the 
West Indies, which would also, without 
doubt, be independent in the near fu- 
ture. Nine million more lived in 
Tanganyika, the biggest territory for 
which the United Kingdom remained 
responsible, and later in the session 
the United Kingdom proposed to in- 
troduce a draft resolution designed to 
terminate the trusteeship agreement 
for Tanganyika on its attainment of 
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independence, with effect from a date 
—not far away—to be agreed between 
the United Kingdom Government and 
the elected leaders of Tanganyika. 


In connection with the remaining 
territories, there were two different 
kinds of problem. The first concerned 
territories which were small and some- 
times isolated. Twenty-nine non-self- 
governing territories now under Unit- 
ed Kingdom administration .had a 
population of under one million each; 
14 of them had a population of less 
than 100,000. They had to think 
carefully about their future, for there 
were many different factors which 
might cause them to hesitate about 
separate independence. They might 
have no wish to sacrifice the economic 
and social progress to which they were 
entitled in order to assume respon- 
sibility for maintaining the expensive 
apparatus of a modern independent 
state. Alternatively, in some cases 
they might feel—justly or unjustly— 
threatened by a large and powerful 
neighbor. They might fear that their 
independence might not long endure 
and that they might, unprotected, lose 
the political freedom they now en- 
joyed. The people of those small ter- 
ritories deserved consideration just as 
much as those who lived in the great 
states of the world. The United King- 
dom considered it a solemn obligation 
to work out with them the form of in- 
dependence which would best satisfy 
their aspirations. It was doing all it 
could to hurry on the processes of 
self-government as fast as possible. 


As for the larger dependent ter- 
ritories in Africa, Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
said that every action of the United 
Kingdom was directed toward the 
building of new nations which would 
be united and free and thrqugh which 
the people could realize their aspira- 
tions for peace, independence, pros- 
perity and individual freedom. He em- 
phasized that the policy of the United 
Kingdom in those parts of Africa for 
which it was responsible was a non- 
racial policy, as elsewhere in the 
world. 


Statement by United States 


James J. Wadsworth, of the United 
States, speaking late in the general 
debate on December 6, pointed out 
that the United Nations had always 
been deeply concerned with the prog- 
ress of dependent peoples toward 
self-government and _ independence, 
which had embraced nearly 800 mil- 
lion people and had become the great- 
est tide of political liberztion in all 
history. In 1960, with the admission 
of 17 newly established nations to the 
United Nations, the independence 
movement had reached a climax. 








“It is well, therefore, in the pre- 
sence of so many nations which have 
achieved independence in_ recent 
times, that this session of the General 
Assembly should consider the future 
of this momentous movement,” he 
said. “The movement itself is natural, 
just and irresistible. It is determined 
not so much by what we say here 
as by historic forces which cannot 
be reversed. But it seems reasonable 
to hope that our deliberations here 
may help to speed it and to make it 
more orderly, more peaceful and more 
just for the scores of millions whose 
future is bound up with it.” 

Mr. Wadsworth asserted that no 
people supported the idea of freedom 
and national independence for all peo- 
ples more eagerly or proudly than the 
people of the United States, whose his- 
torical background all were familiar 
with. 

“We believe that the rapid progress 
of the independence movement is es- 
sential to peace,” he added. 

He referred to Article 73 of the 
Charter and the fact that 34 countries 
had attained independence since 1946. 
That had given impetus to the drive 
for independence and full self-govern- 
ment in other still-dependent countries, 
and it was fitting that an effort should 
now be made to state the feeling of the 
General Assembly in a new declara- 
tion which accorded with the circum- 
stances of 1960. For that task none 
was so well qualified as the nations of 
Africa and Asia which had sponsored 
the draft resolution before the As- 
sembly. 


What the United States meant by 
colonialism was the imposition of alien 
power over a people, usually by force, 
and without the formal and free con- 
sent of the governed; the perpetuation 
of that power; and the denial of the 
right of self-determination—whether 
by suppressing free expression or by 
withholding necessary educational, 
economic and social development. 


Obviously not all colonial regimes 
had been the same, he said. Some had 
been benevolent and had expended 
great sums for the benefit of the in- 
digenous people; others had been 
harsh and repressive. Some had un- 
derstood the justice and inevitability 
of progress by the indigenous people 
to full self-government and self-de- 
termination, and had shaped their po- 
licies accordingly; others had not. But 
however important the differences, 
colonialism in any form was undesir- 
able. Neither the most benevolent 
paternalism by a ruling power nor the 
most grateful acceptance of those 
benefits by indigenous leaders could 
meet the test of the Charter or satisfy 
the spirit of the age. In fact, he added, 
the only colonial rule which could 
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meet that test was that which energeti- 
cally worked to turn over full power 
to the indigenous people and thus 
sought to bring itself to an end as 
soon as possible. Time and again that 
test had been met by Western na- 
tions. 

Mr. Wadsworth went on to describe 
“a new colonial system” which was 
as complete a violation of the rights 
of man as any that had ever existed, 
imposed by force on many peoples of 
many races and religions, many of 
whom had for centuries been free and 
independent states and had been mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. Some 
had lost their independence even in 
form; all of them had lost it in fact. 

“This entire system,” he said, “is 
disguised by censorship, by ruthless 
thought control, and by an elaborate 
misuse Of words like ‘democratic’ and 
‘autonomous.’ But its tragic reality is 
attested by the millions who have es- 
caped from it and by the tens of 
thousands who have died in their 
vain efforts to shake it off. That is 
the new colonialism.” It was the larg- 
est colonial empire in all the world, yet 
it sought to spread still further under 
the false banner of “liberation,” he 
added. 

The arch practitioner of this new 
and lethal colonialism, he said, was 
the Soviet Union, under whose system 
suffered many millions of people 
whose fate most members of the As- 
sembly had chosen not to talk about. 
However, it should be remembered 
that the draft resolution before the 
Assembly quite rightly spoke out 
against colonialism “in all its mani- 
festations,” just as did the historic 
declaration after the Bandung Con- 
ference. 

Returning to the old colonial sys- 
tem, Mr. Wadsworth made the fol- 
lowing points: The ending of the 
colonial era was already far ad- 
vanced, and its complete end was 
certain. But it was not enough merely 
to liquidate the old; it was necessary 
also to plan soundly for what would 
replace it. And in that the wishes of 
the indigenous people must be para- 
mount. The vital test for the ad- 
ministering authority of every de- 
pendent area was the test of free con- 
sultation with the people through free 
elections or through some equally 
valid means of self-determination. 
That meant an actual choice among 
alternatives. 

As for the question of how soon 
the remaining dependencies should 
become independent or be given the 
opportunity to decide their future, the 
United States believed that steps must 
be taken immediately toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence. And the 
determination of a timetable should 
be the result of continuous consulta- 
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tion with the indigenous people and 
with their leaders. Furthermore, if 
independence was to be real and not 
merely formal, it must be accom- 
panied by economic, social and politi- 
cal growth and stability, and not all 
territories, even in the same region, 
were in comparable stages of advance- 
ment in that regard. 

Thus common sense and the terms 
of the Charter dictated that inde- 
pendence—or whatever final result the 
people might choose—must be reached 
in progressive steps. It would be a dis- 
service to any people to convert them 
overnight from colonial subjection to 
a paper independence which they were 
not equipped fo sustain. A collapse in- 
to chaos and violence—and perhaps 
an attempt by other stronger powers 
to put them under a new yoke—would 
be the result. Yet there should be no 
excuses for delay with the urgent 
business in hand. Both the administer- 
ing authority and the people should 
feel an urgent obligation to speed the 
day of full liberation. 

Mr. Wadsworth considered it fitting 
to recall how much this great liberat- 
ing movement already owed — and 
how much it was certain to owe in the 
future—to the United Nations. Not 
only had the Organization already 
taken a substantial and creative in- 
terest in the liberating process itself, 
but it also provided a house for the 
community of nations. And that had 
been recognized by President Eisen- 
hower when he proposed, in his ad- 
dress to the General Assembly on 
September 22, a United Nations pro- 
gram for Africa which would be de- 
veloped further when the Assembly 
considered the item. The United States 
entirely agreed with the views ex- 
pressed by a number of speakers from 
Africa that aid to Africa should come 
as much as possible through the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

“By such steps as these,” Mr. Wads- 
worth said, “we shall take the most 
statesmanlike course of all—the course 
which strengthens the independence of 
nations and at the same time strength- 
ens the world institutions which bind 
us together in peace. Only from that 
unity in diversity can a peaceful world 
community be built. And only in such 
a community can freedom be achieved, 
and securely sustained, for all the 
peoples of the world.” 


France’s Reply 


Because several speakers had re- 
ferred to France, Armand Bérard 
briefly intervened in the debate under 
his right of reply. His delegation was 
glad that the item had been placed on 


- the agenda, he said, and he thought 


that the fact that 13 of the 17 former 
colonial territories which had been ad- 





mitted to the United Nations at the 
fifteenth session were at one time un- 
der French administration indicated 
France’s position in the matter of de- 
colonization. The evolution was not 
a matter of improvisation, for France 
had done everything in its power to 
encourage it. President de Gaulle had 
pointed out as recently as September 
1960 that the emancipation of peoples 
was in conformity with the genius of 
France and with the irresistible move- 
ment unleashed as a result of the Sec- 
ond World War and the events that 
followed, and that it was the policy 
of France. 

All that concerned liberty was very 
dear to French hearts—not the liberty 
for a minority to impose its law, or 
the liberty of a majority to reduce to 
silence any voice of disagreement, but 
the liberty of the group and of the 
individual: liberation from hunger, 
from fear and from ignorance; the 
freedom to speak, to act and to con- 
struct without constraint, without an- 
guish and with no other limitation 
than respect for the freedom of others. 

“All of this which we want for 
ourselves we also want for others,” 
Mr. Bérard declared. 

Among delegations which had at- 
tempted to criticize France, he pointed 
out, was one which tried to play the 
chief role but which itself had not 
made the slightest beginning at the 
process of decolonization. 

“When we speak of independence,” 
he observed, “we think also of some- 
thing other than the behavior of those 
who, for our deception, only repeat 
year after year what has been dictated 
to them by the brain which directs 
them. When the time comes for their 
speeches to show the least sign of 
originality—a breath, however feeble, 
of real liberty—that will be a great 
day in the history of our Organiza- 
tion.” 


Belgium and Portugal 


Albert Parisis, of Belgium, declared 
that his country had spontaneously 
brought its colonial regime to an 
end, for the independence that was 
proclaimed on June 30, 1960, in 
Leopoldville was not the result of 
long conflicts or the end of a regime 
of oppression. The transfer of powers 
had been complete, without any reser- 
vations, and there had never been a 
question of returning. Belgium had no 
other colonies, he stated. 

While Belgium still exercised trus- 
teeship over Ruanda-Urundi in ac- 
cordance with the trusteeship agree- 
ment which followed the mandate of 
the League of Nations, that trusteeship 
would come to an end in the first 
six months of 1962. The Soviet draft 
declaration contained errors of the 
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most incredible magnitude, he charged. 
Belgium condemned the abuses of 
colonialism wherever they appeared, 
without excluding the Soviet Union, 
he added. 

The representative of Portugal, Dr. 
Vasco Vieira Garin, contended that 
Portuguese nationhood was completely 
alien to the practice of colonialism. 

“Whatever the confusions, misun- 
derstandings, innuendoes and insinu- 
ations advanced in good or bad faith 
by some, in connection with the moral, 
political and juridical structure of my 
country,” he said, “the fact remains 
that my country does not practice any 
type whatever of colonialism within 
the Portuguese nation. 


“A Unitary Nation” 


“Portugal has been for centuries a 
unitary nation, and it has always been 
recognized as such by the interna- 
tional community. We are a multiracial 
nation, as many other nations; our 
land and our people are dispersed over 
several continents, as is also the case 
with other nations; but we comprise 
only one unit, completely independent 
and solid—politically, juridically and 


socially—one country with the same 
strong national feeling.” 

José Félix de Lequerica, of Spain, 
also exercising his right of reply, 
declared that Spain was a Eurafrican 
power and had been for centuries. 
It had only a very limited and far-off 
participation in the great colonial un- 
dertakings of the nineteenth century. 
In Africa it had no colonial past, and 
it had intervened rarely. His delega- 
tion could vote on the African prob- 
lems with a profound respect for the 
countries of Africa and with a desire 
that their legitimate aspirations should 
be fully realized. 

The Soviet Union, of course, he 
added, had expressed a theory that 
colonialism must be fought—‘“but we 
have protested against Soviet colonial- 
ism, against its violation of the sov- 
ereignty of a number of states.” 

If Soviet imperialism and colonial- 
ism were involved, he declared, the 
Soviet Union immediately protested; 
but, as the entire history of the Soviet 
regime demonstrated, the Soviet Union 
did not hesitate to intervene in the 
domestic affairs of other countries and 
to attack their territorial integrity. 





Security Council Debates 


Continuing Problem of the Congo 


(Continued from page 15) 


gain control in the Congo and had 
made proposals over and over again 
designed to weaken the forces for 
stability in the Congo. 

Mr. Wadsworth rejected Soviet ac- 
cusations that the United States Em- 
bassy in Leopoldville was the centre of 
“criminal activities” against the legiti- 
mate government of the Congo. Of 
course, he said, the purposes behind 
the present effort to undermine the 
authority of President Kasavubu and 
the proposal to disarm the Congolese 
Army were well understood, as was 
the reason for the vitriolic attacks 
upon the Secretary-General, his Of- 
fice, the United Nations Command 
and operations in the republic. The 
Soviet Union had not called the meet- 
ing out of any desire for the United 
Nations to succeed in the Congo. It 
had sought the meeting to try once 
again to destroy the United Nations 
effort and the Office of the Secretary- 
General with it. 

“I think it should be underlined,” 
said Mr. Wadsworth, “that the United 
States has not the slightest intention 
of giving way te this kind of pressure. 
We think the Security Council and 
the General Assembly have made their 
positions equally clear.” 
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Speaking for Italy, Egidio Ortona 
described the provocative tone of the 
Soviet document as “a sad innovation 
in the annals of diplomacy.” Every- 
one knew, he said, that the Soviet 
Union was supplying the government 
of Mr. Lumumba with forms of assist- 
ance clearly of a military nature— 
clearly the first sapping of the United 
Nations operation. 

When the Soviet Union described 
the recognition by the Assembly of 
Mr. Kasavubu as a “shameful per- 
formance,” it was because they were 
incapable of thinking except in terms 
of winning or losing. Because of their 
political philosophy, based on expan- 
sionism, they could not envisage any- 
one pursuing any action not having 
such an aim in mind. 

Mistakes had been made on both 
sides, continued Mr. Ortona but the 
best proof that the United Nations 
had not acted in any biased way was 
to be found in the criticism uttered 
against it “by the opposite poles.” He 
felt that a further effort should be 
made by local United Nations repre- 
sentatives, the Congo authorities and 
other parties contributing experts and 
technical assistants on a bilateral basis, 
to work out arrangements so as to 
allow a proper coordination of efforts, 


the disappearance of misunderstand- 
ings and the elimination of feelings 
of competition among all concerned. 

He felt that the Council’s delibera- 
tions should be guided by (a) recogni- 
tion of a constitutional authority 
which might ultimately be the rallying 
point of cooperation between the 
United Nations and the various politi- 
cal forces in the country; (b) the 
necessity for the United Nations to 
continue the task of restoring law 
and order; (c) the need for stressing 
the observance of human rights as 
a prerequisite for the establishment of 
decent life and order, law and democ- 
racy in the Congo. 


Future of Congolese 


Benites Vinueza, of Ecuador, urged 
that conditions in the Congo should 
not be used for cold-war maneuvers 
and strategy; contended that it would 
not be ethical or just to prejudice the 
future of the Congolese people merely 
to achieve a solution of current prob- 
lems more easily; urged that the Coun- 
cil could not be turned into an inter- 
national tribunal to solve the political 
problems of member states. Previous 
resolutions of the Security Council did 
not, he said, grant authorization of any 
kind to interpret Congolese laws to 
find who legally had the right to ex- 
ercise power. Whether the revoking 
of Mr. Lumumba’s power was an 
illegal act was something to be judged 
in the light of Congolese law, as 
were the acts of Colonel Mobutu. 

Nothing, he said, justified the Coun- 
cil in doubting the honesty of Am- 
bassador Dayal, and the delegation of 
Ecuador accepted the accuracy of his 
official reports. 

There were several points in the 
Soviet proposals with which Ecuador’s 
delegation disagreed, he said. The ap- 
peal to the Secretary-General to secure 
the release of Messrs. Lumumba, 
Okito and Kasongo and other Congo- 
lese and to ensure resumption of 
power by the local government in the 
Congo was completely contrary to the 
provisions of the Charter. The request 
that the United Nations Commander 
in the Congo take steps to disarm 
the Congolese Army was not only 
contrary to the Charter but would 
constitute a case of flagrant aggres- 
sion. Neither could his delegation, 
without further information, agree 
with opinions expressed concerning 
Belgian action in the Congo and the 
request for the immediate withdrawal 
of all Belgian personnel. His delega- 
tion would support anything which 
broadened and made specific the man- 
date to the Secretary-General for the 
protection of human rights in the 
Congo. 
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Finally, in criticizing the tone of the 
Soviet document and speech, Mr. 
Vinueza commented: “Since the be- 
ginning of the General Assembly, we 
have lived through more than forty 
days and forty nights under a deluge 
of vituperation. We believe it is about 
time we should receive the olive 
branch of peace.” 


Speaking for the United Arab 
Republic, Mahmoud Fawzi said that 
the United Nations could not afford 
to “meddle and muddle through” in 
the Congo. The United Arab Repub- 
lic had regretfully come to the con- 
clusion that it should be no party to 
“the shameful and intolerable action 
of imperialism” in the Congo and had 
decided on the withdrawal of United 
Arab Republic troops. He complained 
that the United Nations had become 
too accustomed to throwing too much 
at the Secretariat and that “Leave it to 
Dag” had become one of the most 
famous phrases of our time. He called 
this “escapism” on the part of the 
organs of the United Nations and 
urged a more realistic and responsible 
approach. His delegation, he said, 
found itself in general agreement with 
the proposal which had been submit- 
ted by the Soviet Union. 


“Like the nine-headed hydra of 
Greek legend,” declared Sukardjo Wir- 
jopranoto, of Indonesia, “dying co- 
lonialism is rearing its multiple heads 
in the Congo.” He alleged that it was 
with the appearance of Colonel Mo- 
butu that terror and lawlessness had 
been unleashed and had brought the 
country to the verge of civil war, The 
United Nations could not continue to 
condone a regime that was illegal and 
unconstitutional. He alleged that Bel- 
gium wanted to confer upon the Con- 
go a_ pseudo-politically independent 
head while holding on to its military 
and economic tail. He predicted that 
the United Nations would be con- 
fronted with a chain reaction of chaos 
and anarchy so long as it acquiesced 
in the continuation of an unconstitu- 
tional regime. He thought the Council 
should pronounce its opposition to the 
Mobutu regime, should again demand 
complete withdrawal of all Belgian 
military and civilian personnel and 
should call for the liberation of all 
Congolese national leaders now im- 
prisoned. 

Outlining the reaction of Cameroun 
to the present controversy, Joseph 
Owono pointed out that the Soviet 
text made them believe that in the 
Congo there were no Congolese at all. 
“The Africans,” he said, “had a right 
to ask whether the Soviet Union would 
at any time understand that the Afri- 
can continent cannot serve as the 
battlefield for the cold war and that 
it refuses to serve that purpose.” 
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Mr. Owono spoke of “the Soviet 
settlers who are constantly arriving in 
Africa.” He said that in the course of 
a few weeks’ existence, the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Leopoldville had shown clear- 
ly the nature of Russian assistance 
and the “sacred missions” that were 
entrusted to Russian planes and their 
crews. Certain diplomatic missions ex- 
pelled from Leopoldville were still in 
hiding in an African capital, he said, 
and they were awaiting new develop- 
ments in the Congo, with the promise 
that they would soon return to Leo- 
poldville. President Kasavubu, he said, 
had hardly returned to the Congo be- 
fore the enemies of public and inter- 
national order tried to create despair 
again by causing the secession of 
the Province of Orientale—a measure 


intended to sap the stability that should 
have welcomed the President’s return 
and was intended to revitalize ex- 
Premier Lumumba. 

He rejected the Soviet attacks upon 
the Secretary-General and said that 
Cameroun could not forget that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the Organization 
was responsible for his country’s pro- 
motion to sovereignty. He also re- 
iterated his country’s faith in the 
United Nations and said it would 
oppose any attempt to modify the 
Office of the Secretary-General. His 
delegation disapproved the terms of 
the Soviet draft resolution demanding 
the release of Mr. Lumumba and dis- 
approved the support given by the 
Russian colonies of Africa to the idea. 


Council M eetng of December 10 


Tingfu F. Tsiang, of China, sug- 
gested that action by the Security 
Council should be limited to uphold- 
ing human rights in the Congo. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, de- 
clared that, through a “peculiar inter- 
pretation” of the mandate given by 
the Security Council, United Nations 
troops were standing by while looting, 
robbery, rape, arson and even murder 
were taking place. How could that 
situation be justified? That was the 
difficulty in which his Government 
found itself in facing the situation. 
There must be something wrong and 
that something was the cause of the 
real trouble. He thought the United 
Nations Force had taken a too re- 
stricted view of its mandate and that 
the Council should give the Secretary- 
General a wider mandate—“a man- 
date which will not be hemmed in 
and circumscribed but open to wider 
interpretations. We owe it to him, we 
owe it to the United Nations Com- 
mand and to all ranks of the United 
Nations forces.” 

He admitted that this would be a 
delicate matter, but the worsening 
situation in the Congo had created 
an unprecedented crisis. His delega- 
tion could see no grounds for fear 
about infringement of the Charter in 
these particular circumstances. He sug- 
gested that the primary task of the 
United Nations was to restore law and 
order in the Congo. It must also re- 
quest the Chief of State to reconvene 
without delay both houses of Parlia- 
ment, since the United Nations could 
not otherwise carry out its mandate. 
The United Nations could assure the 
Head of State that all deputies would 
be afforded complete protection, so 
that a fundamental structure of demo- 
cratic government would be nursed 
in its fledgling state. He also recom- 


mended that the United Nations use 
“every persuasive measure” to pro- 
mote a round-table conference of po- 
litical leaders of all parties for the 
purpose of solving the very complex 
constitutional divisions which exist 
among them. 

At this point in the debate, the Secre- 
tary-General intervened to “straighten 
out what may be misunderstandings 
or misrepresentations of the legal sit- 
uation.” He stressed that there had 
been no change of United Nations 
policy in the Congo. Any action by 
force to liberate Mr. Lumumba would 
mean overriding the authority of the 
Chief of State. Also, he pointed out, 
l’armée nationale congolaise, as it 
functions in  Leopoldville under 
Colonel Mobutu, was sanctioned by 
and under the authority of President 
Kasavubu as Commander-in-Chief. 
Finally, Mr. Hammarskjold pointed 
out that there were legal observations 
to be taken into account when one 
came to other political action. By 
diplomatic means and by political 
persuasion, the United Nations could 
try to further the meeting of both 
houses of Parliament and a round- 
table conference. But it was an en- 
tirely different proposition to say that 
the United Nations could put might 
behind such an invitation and thus, in 
fact, be the inviting party. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
pointed out that four main factors 
struck one’s mind: what ought to be 
done in the circumstances and how 
much should be done; how much 
could be done legally and how much 
could be done “from the remote pos- 
sibilities.” What ought to be done was 
affected by what was legal and what 
was possible. 

Mr. Krishna Menon suggested that 
those best in a position to do so might 
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approach the Belgian authorities and 
see to it that no arms made in Bel- 
gium or under Belgian control, wheth- 
er pooled in NATO or otherwise, should 
reach the Congo and that whatever 
arms were there when Belgium was 
an imperial power should be with- 
drawn. He criticized the Assembly for 
having decided to recognize Mr. Kasa- 
vubu—although, he said, India recog- 
nized Mr. Kasavubu as head of the 
state without recognizing his usurpa- 
tion of authority: Parliament was the 
legal authority. Also, he said, India 
would not like to see the place of the 
Congo in the United Nations left 
vacant forever, but equally would not 
want to have arise such a situation as 
exists in the case of China. Mr. 
Krishna ‘Menon also suggested that 
those countries that have the greater 
contact with the authorities in the 
Congo, through their good offices, 
privately or publicly used, should 
warn them, “whoever they are,” 
against lawlessness and violence. Also, 
if they could persuade Colonel Mobutu 
to agree to the neutralization or non- 
activity of the Congolese forces, that 
would be a far better way than a 
direct appeal for disarmament. 

The Indian representative also sug- 
gested that there should be on the part 
of the United Nations and the Secre- 
tary-General an interpretation of the 
mandate given him which fitted in 
with the present purpose. Those who 
had a greater access to Mr. Kasavubu 
should ask him to call Parliament, be- 
cause the Parliament had not been 
dissolved. It would be the business of 
the United Nations, with the consent 
of all concerned, to neutralize some 
place where Parliament could meet 
and function in peace. He hoped the 
Secretary-General would succeed in 
the formal removal of all non-Congo- 
lese now in the Congo, except those 
there for United Nations purposes. 

For Morocco, M’hammed Boucetta 
expressed the opinion that the arrest 
and inhuman treatment of Mr. Lu- 
mumba were far from being the cor- 
rect method of settling the question of 
the Congo. He also pointed out that 
for more than a month the Concilia- 
tion Commission had been marking 
time in New York when it should have 
been in Leopoldville. And he com- 
plained that scarcely a week after the 
wise decision of the General Assembly 
to postpone indefinitely its discussion 
on the Congo, to avoid poisoning the 
situation while a search for concilia- 
tion was going on, the Credentials 
Committee took one side against the 
other and, with incomprehensible 
haste, placed the matter before the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Boucetta gave an eyewitness 
account of some of the happenings in 
the Congo, and he said he would like 
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to remind the Council that the politi- 
cal party in the Congo of which Mr. 
Lumumba was the founder was the 
major party there, “despite the multi- 
tude of parties set up by the Belgians 
all over the country.” The role that 


must now be played in the Congo by 
the United Nations, he said, was pri- 
marily that of protecting persons and 
property and the maintenance of pub- 
lic order. His country, he added, had 
very great faith in the United Nations. 


Council Meeting of December 12 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
said that it was Patrice Lumumba 
who had led the Congolese people in 
their struggle for freedom, who had 
been elected their first Prime Minister 
and had initiated the request to the 
United Nations for help when his 
country was invaded by Belgian 
troops. When direct military action 
failed, said Mr. Lewandowski, the 
colonialists had embarked upon in- 
tervention from within. Katanga was 
broken off from the Republic, Mr. 
Tshombe was pushed into the lime- 
light and tribal warfare was fanned, 
while arms, money, transportation and 
agents provocateurs were supplied, 
through Katanga. 

In the opinion of the Secretary- 
General — an opinion he had not 
changed — the United Nations Force 
should not assist the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo in implementation 
of the objectives which constituted 
the very reason for the Government’s 
request for United Nations help. Dis- 
memberment of the country had been 
achieved, thousands of Belgians had 
poured back into the country, to- 
gether with arms and money, and 
during this the United Nations Force 
did nothing to stop it. Unfortunately, 
this policy of non-interference was 
valid only so far as colonialist inter- 
vention was concerned. When the 
Prime Minister wanted to appeal to 
the whole country for support, the 
United Nations closed the airfields 
and radio stations and the lawful gov- 
ernment was forbidden to use them. 
But when “the Mobutu outlaws” in- 
troduced a reign of terror and organ- 
ized 45,000 mercenaries, paid with 
colonialist money and armed with 
colonialist armored cars and guns, 
then the United Nations Force re- 
turned to a state of inaction. 

If the Lumumba government, which 
had requested United Nations help, 
was regarded as non-existent, on what 
legal grounds could the United Na- 
tions Force remain in the Congo, he 
asked. 

Mr. Lewandowski also declared that 
the seating of the Kasavubu delega- 
tion had prejudged the issue through 
direct interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Congo. 

He also declared that all alien ele- 
ments should be evicted from the 


Congo, the “Mobutu outlaws” should 
be disarmed and, as a prerequisite to 
the re-establishment of law and order, 
Lumumba should be released. It was 
still not too late to act, and the United 
Nations could still live up to its tasks 
and duties if it decided to take speedy 
and vigorous measures. 

Armand Bérard, of France, refer- 
ring to the Soviet document and the 
speech, said one might well wonder 
whether the purpose of the Soviet 
Government was to seek a solution or 
whether it was more an attempt to 
take advantage of the crisis in order 
to wage against the Western powers, 
under the guise of anti-colonialism, a 
cold-war campaign and to ensure its 
own firm hand upon a newly emergent 
country. 

Another striking factor, he said, 
was that while the representative of 
the Soviet Union had described the 
Congolese National Army as a gang 
of bandits and the dregs of the popu- 
lation, the same representative at pre- 
vious meetings of the Council, had 
spoken of them as an army of patriots 
and heroes. 


Maneuvers Under Way 


Mr. Bérard also declared that ma- 
neuvers were now under way to pro- 
voke a secession of Orientale Prov- 
ince. The threat at least had been ad- 
vanced, and it came from the very 
circles which denounced alleged ma- 
neuvers in favor of a secession of 
Katanga Province. 

Regarding the Soviet demands, he 
said that to admit them would amount 
to an inadmissible act of interference 
in the domestic affairs of a sovereign 
and independent country. He con- 
cluded by supporting the joint resolu- 
tion submitted by Argentina, Italy, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, after ex- 
pressing the opinion that the struggle 
for power between the Chief of State 
and the Prime Minister was a strictly 
domestic question in which the United 
Nations could not interfere, paid a 
tribute to the Secretary-General and 
his representatives in the Congo for 
the devotion and sincerity with which 
they had carried out their tasks. If 
the operation in the Congo had not 
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resulted as expected, it was not the 
fault of the Secretary-General or his 
representative but was due to lack of 
action by the Security Council, which 
did not, or could not, give the Secre- 
tary-General a wider mandate. It was 
up to the Council to shoulder its re- 
sponsibilities and explain the direction 
in which the United Nations opera- 
tion must continue. It was important, 
he said, that the Conciliation Com- 
mission should go to the Congo as 
soon as possible, and he stressed the 
following six points: 

Within the framework of its mis- 
sion, the Commission could perform 
eminently useful tasks in order to 
create agreement and mutual confi- 
dence among the Congolese leaders; 


A meeting of Parliament without 
any constraint upon its members 
could be useful in restoring stability 
in the central powers and creating a 
normal political atmosphere in the 
country; 

Mr. Lumumba, his political par- 
tisans and his political adversaries 
should be liberated; 

Respect for fundamental 
rights must be restored; 

The freedom of political chiefs of 
all tendencies, and especially all mem- 
bers of Parliament, should be re- 
spected and protected; 

Any use of or appeal to violent 
action from any side must be pre- 
vented. 


human 


United Nations Obligations 


Mr. Slim made a further point that, 
in accepting United Nations assistance, 
the Congolese people had assumed a 
sort of debt and the United Nations 
must demand that it be understood in 
the Congo that the United Nations 
not only had obligations but equally 
the Organization had rights, to expect 
that its advice would be followed. 

Ismael Touré, of Guinea, spoke in 
support of Mr. Lumumba, criticized 
the acceptance of the Kasavubu de- 
legation into the United Nations and 
declared that “in Africa the United 
Nations has practically joined Bel- 
gium and other nations in the prison- 
er’s dock.” The Kasavubu delegation, 
he said, did not represent a people 
but a man; “if the Congo were a king- 
dom, we would call it a royal dele- 
gation.” In criticizing the operations 
of the United Nations in the Congo, 
Mr. Touré said he must reaffirm that 
his country was profoundly convinced 
that the United Nations preferred to 
hide its head in the sand and not face 
realities. “When all is said and done,” 
he declared, “this first phase [of Unit- 
ed Nations operations] has met with- 
failure. Any failure can be redressed 
provided that one realizes that it is a 
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failure and nothing else, provided one 
does not try to justify this failure by 
referring to considerations of the 
Charter and by making humanitarian 
statements on human rights.” 

The political unity of the Congo 
had been destroyed, he said, and the 
Belgians, strengthened, had returned 
triumphantly to Leopoldville, Katanga 
and everywhere. Territorial integrity 
was no longer mentioned. 


Guinea, he said, had never lost con- 
fidence in the Congolese because it 
knew that even those who today be- 
lieved that they were supported and 
protected by certain powers would 
finally understand their error and 
would realize that they would be bet- 
ter off to agree with their brothers 
than to listen to certain “fair-weather 
friends” who talked a lot about legiti- 
macy, about the inviolability of the 
person of the Chief of State and the 
incontestability of his authority. 


If one believed there was a Chief 
of State in the Congo, then one must 
draw the conclusion that there was a 
Parliament and a Provisional Govern- 
ment. 


Up to the time of his arrest Mr. 
Lumumba, said ‘Mr. Touré, had been 
ready to receive the Conciliation Com- 
mission, which proved that he had a 
certain confidence in the work of the 
United Nations. 


“But let us not ask for an irrespon- 
sible and blind faith in the United Na- 
tions, because the United Nations has 
been mobilized into a position that is 
contrary to the interests of the Congo 
and contrary to African interests—a 
position that tramples underfoot the 
welfare and interests of Africa, that 
countenances the humiliating arrest of 
Lumumba, humiliating not only to 
this man and to the Congolese people, 
but to all Africa,” added Mr. Touré. 

He dealt at considerable length with 
interpretations of correspondence from 
various sources dealing with phases of 
the situation and in conclusion quoted 
from a letter from President Sekou 
Touré, of Guinea, addressed to the 
President of the Security Council and 
to the Secretary-General. Among other 
things, this letter declared: “We de- 
nounce with profound indignation the 
complicity of the international Organ- 
ization with the usurpers of power 
in the Congo.” 

Intervening at this point in the de- 
bate, Mr. Cardoso, of the Congo 
(Leopoldville), quoted from a letter 
said to have been sent by Mr. Lumum- 
ba to the presidents of all the provin- 
cial governments except Katanga. Ac- 
cording to this letter, Mr. Lumumba 
had referred to the opportunity to 
have order reign in the country and 
established authority respected, and 
had said that the most effective and 





direct means for ensuring the rapid 
success of this task could be summar- 
ized as follows: 


To carry out dictatorship thoroughly 
and to apply it in all its forms; to im- 
plement the indispensable terrorism 
for dominating the population; to 
carry out systematically by means of 
the army the arresting of all members 
of the opposition; to imprison the 
ministers, deputies and senators who 
sometimes abused their parliamentary 
immunity; to reinstall the regime of 
the whip and to give ten lashes to 
the rebels morning and night for seven 
consecutive days, then to progressively 
decrease this regime in accordance 
with the health of each individual; to 
make all persons arrested feel pro- 
found humiliation, and in addition to 
the compulsory measures described 
above—as, for example, undressing 
them publicly and, if possible, in the 
presence of their women and children 
—to make them carry heavy burdens 
and to make them undertake a long 
march on foot with that burden; to 
shut up the confirmed criminals in 
their cells or in an underground prison 
for a minimum of six months, without 
giving them the opportunity to breathe 
pure air from outside. 


Mr. Cardoso said he was reading 
from a photocopy of the original let- 
ter, which he had obtained personally 
from a military camp. The letter, he 
said, was dated September 15, 1960. 
The speaker also quoted from letters 
from deputies now jailed in Stanley- 
ville, reporting that they were suffer- 
ing according to the first phases of 
dictatorship described in Mr. Lum- 
umba’s confidential letter. 


Those who were counting on Parlia- 
ment to restore authority to Lumumba 
were, perhaps, laboring under a too 
great misapprehension, said Mr. Car- 
doso. It was not at all surprising that 
President Kasavubu should have 
wished to put an end to the political 
career of one who had repeatedly en- 
gaged in lying, deception, blackmail, 
brutality and shameless manipulation 
of the parliamentary apparatus. This 
was the man who was being presented 
to the Council as a champion of legal- 
ity, of the parliamentary system and 
of democracy and whom the majority 
of the Afro-Asian states would wish 
to see at the head of the Congolese 
Government. 

Koca Popovic, of Yugoslavia, de- 
clared that an attempt had been made 
to impose and maintain a new type of 
colonial dependence. Therefore, he 
said, the United Nations must stop 
foreign intervention in the Congo and 
the leaders of Congolese political life 
should be released immediately and 
allowed to carry out their legal func- 
tion. Mobutu, his private detachments 
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and his so-called College of Commis- 
sioners were the mainstay of foreign 
intervention. There were those who 
feared a cold war would be set up in 
the Congo, but he thought that if 
that war could remain cold it might 
be deemed progress compared with 
foreign intervention. 


‘ 


Mr. Popovic referred to “some in- 
formation, which seems to have come 
from Stanleyville,” that said the Unit- 
ed Nations must at all times protect 
the lives of white people. This had not 
been confirmed but, independently of 
this, while he was in favor of protect- 
ing white people wherever they might 
be, that should not allow the United 
Nations to evade the main problem, 
which was to protect the indigenous 
inhabitants, whose home and country 
was the Congo, against the inter- 
ference of foreigners, regardless of 
the color of their skins. 


Mr. Popovic followed other speak- 
ers who had criticized the role of 
the United Nations in the Congo, and 
he said that although the Yugoslav 
Government was in no way in agree- 
ment with the present policy of the 
United Nations organs in the Congo, 
it would continue to make every ef- 
fort to find a constructive solution of 
the problem in the republic through 
the direct action of the United Na- 
tions. It seemed to him, he said, that 
it would be a good idea to establish in 
the Congo a new advistory organ, 
perhaps composed in the first place 
of representatives of the countries of 
Africa. This organ could relieve those 
of the United Nations of part of their 
responsibility and could assist the fu- 
ture legal government of the Congo in 
the same way. 


The United Nations, he said, had 
played a positive and important role 
in the development of postwar interna- 
tional relations and in the process of 
carrying out the self-determination and 
independence of colonial peoples. It 
would be all the more tragic, there- 
fore, if the United Nations were to 
allow its role and activities in the 
Congo to be definitely compromised. 
He asked for an urgent meeting of 
the General Assembly to discuss the 
matter, independent of decisions that 
might be taken by the Council. 


The Secretary-General interposed 
to make a statement. The representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia, he said, had re- 
ferred to the situation in Stanleyville, 
which, thanks to the energetic and 
wise action, especially by Ethiopians, 
had been overcome, perhaps only for 
a short while. And it had been hinted 
by an earlier speaker in the debate 
that there might have been an element 
of discrimination, the United Nations 
showing greater concern for the group 


ay 


threatened in Stanleyville than for 
other ethnic groups. “I can assure the 
members of the Council,” said Mr. 
Hammarskjold, “that the protection 
we tried to give to the population in 
Stanleyville, who happen to be white, 
was exactly the same as that which, 
for example, we tried to give at an 
earlier stage to the Balubas.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said he could 
not agree that any racial distinctions. 
had been made in the policy de- 
veloped. It was true that some of the 
protection in Leopoldville had been 
lifted, but the main change was that 
the United Nations Force no longer 
protected President Kasavubu. 

A further point which he said he 
would like to make was that there 
was a question about United Nations 
policy regarding disarming and co- 
operation before and after September. 

“We never proposed or tried to get 


disarming before early September,” 
said Mr. Hammarskjold. “Such dis- 
arming took place in response to an 
appeal by Mr. Lumumba’s Central 
Government and on a voluntary basis. 
The matter was raised by me regard- 
ing groups of the Armée nationale 
congolaise which had broken away 
from their command in south Kasai 
and were pursuing a kind of private 
warfare against the Balubas. Later on, 
now, as everybody knows, the question 
of disarming has been raised from 
other quarters and for other reasons.” 

As regards cooperation, it had ex- 
isted on a technical level with great 
intensity up to early September; after 
that it became increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Touré replied that the decision 
of the United Nations not to continue 
the protection of Congolese political 
figures, in particular the Chief of 
State, was most regrettable. 





Council Meeting of December 13-14 


Wwe the Security Council con 
tinued its consideration of the 
Congo question, at a night meeting on 
December 13, the Secretary-General re- 
ferred to his statement of December 9 
concerning interference by the Con- 
golese authorities in the transport of 
supplies to the United Nations troops. 
He recalled that he had spoken of 
settling these difficulties “quickly and 
harmoniously.” Unfortunately, those 
hopes had not materialized as expec- 
ted. He had that day been informed 
by Ambassador Dayal that new inter- 
ferences had in fact occurred. 

Although Ambassador Dayal had 
protested directly to President Kasa- 
vubu, the Secretary-General stated that 
he had addressed to the President of 
the Republic a letter, which he then 
read to the Council. The letter re- 
ferred to the verbal assurances which 
Mr. Dayal had received from Mr. 
Bomboko (Foreign Secretary of the 
Central Government) to the effect 
that the order prohibiting movement 
of United Nations equipment had been 
rescinded. 

The Secretary-General’s letter, after 
noting that new difficulties had arisen 
and that United Mations transpor- 
tation had again been held up, pro- 
tested “in the most formal manner” 
about these measures. It further asked 
the President of the Republic to give 
“unambiguous” instructions that in- 
terference with United Nations troops 
and supplies would not be permitted. 
The Secretary-General’s letter also 


stated that he was sure that Mr. Kasa- 
vubu would also regard it as “most 
regrettable” if there was a_ serious 
conflict between the United Nations 
and the Congolese authorities as a 
result of such “unwarranted actions”. 


Indonesia’s Decision 


Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, of Indo- 
nesia, the next speaker, referred to 
Belgian “aggression and interference” 
in the Congo which, he said, had 
created conditions of new chaos in 
the Congolese administrative and eco- 
nomic fields. They had inspired and 
stimulated friction between several 
groups in the Congo. A situation of 
increasing disintegration, lawlessness 
and terror now existed, he said. 

The Indonesian representative then 
stated that, since the Council’s de- 
cisions had not been carried out with 
the desired results, the raison d’étre 
for Indonesia’s contribution to the 
United Nations operation “no longer 
obtains.” Mr. Wirjopranoto added: 
“Unwilling to lend ourselves to other 
ends contrary to the principles of the 
Charter, the Indonesian Government 
has decided to withdraw its troops 
from the United Nations Command 
in the Congo.” 

Indonesia, he said, had taken this 
measure in the firm conviction that 
the presence of its troops in the Congo 
was no longer in line with the original 
task assigned to them in conformity 
with the Council’s decisions. 
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Mr. Zorin, speaking next in the 
Council’s debate, said the Council 
must adopt a decision which would 
assist the people of the Congo and 
ensure the implementation of its pre- 
vious decisions, which were aimed at 
strengthening the Congo’s independ- 
ence and territorial integrity and pro- 
viding aid to the legitimate govern- 
ment of that country. The discussion 
so far had shown that the Soviet 
Union had been fully justified in rais- 
ing the question of urgent measures 
in connection with the latest events 
in the Congo, Mr. Zorin said. 


The USSR representative reiterated 
his charges that the activities of the 
Secretary-General and of the United 
Nations Command in the Congo had 
discredited the United Nations in the 
eyes of the Congo and of the other 
countries of Africa. It raised the ques- 
tion of racial changes and urgent 
measures in the interest of strengthen- 
ing the Organization itself and of 
maintaining its prestige as an organi- 
zation for peace acting, not in the in- 
terests of the colonizers, but of the 
colonized people fighting for their 
complete liberation. 


The colonial powers had claimed 
that all was well in the Congo, that 
no urgent measures were needed and 
that everything would remain all right 
if only the United Nations did not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the 
Congo. True, they had said, Lum- 
umba and others had been badly 
treated, but such things had happened 
elsewhere in the Congo, and therefore 
Red Cross doctors should be sent to 
see that everyone should be “beaten 
less badly.” What was going on in 
Leopoldville was quite legal, they 
claimed, as it had been ordered by 
Kasavubu. 


Mr. Zorin then turned to the claim 
which, he said, had been made by the 
United States, that it had sent no mili- 
tary personnel to the Congo and had 
done everything to help that country. 
The United States, in fact, did not 
even need to send any armed forces to 
the Congo, since the task that it gave 
itself could very well be carried out 
through the United Nations machin- 
ery which was being utilized by it, if 
not to the extent of 100 per cent, 
certainly to the extent of at least 80 
per cent. If they were to take the mem- 
bership of the military staff operating 
in the Congo, they would find that, 
out of 86 members, 45 persons, or 
more than half, were from the United 
States and other countries forming 
part of Western military blocs, par- 
ticularly NATO. 


_ As for the membership of workers. 
in the administrative field that were 
being sent out of the Secretariat for 
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work in the Congo, Mr. Zorin noted 
that, out of 359 persons on whom in- 
formation was presented, 240 were 
nationals of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and other countries 
of NATO. 

Mr. Zorin held that references to 
Ambassador Dayal, to Brigadier Rik- 
hye and to others was irrelevant. The 
USSR had already stated its views 
regarding Mr. Dayal and had ap- 
proved some of his actions, but this 
did not mean that Mr. Dayal could 
not and had not made mistakes, he 
said. Moreover, General Kettani of 
Morocco was leaving the Congo. He, 
as well as others, had seen that, under 
present conditions, he could not fulfill 
his assignment. 

The representative of France had 
spoken of atrocities in Stanleyville but 
had not mentioned French atrocities 
in Algeria, he said. The representative 
of Argentina had said, in fact, that 
only the greatest excesses should be 
remedied, whereas everything else 
should be left as it was now. The 
representative of Ecuador had ap- 
parently shared this view. 


Anti-Colonial Voices 


The Council had, however, heard 
other voices—the anti-colonial voices 
of Afro-Asian countries and the so- 
cialist countries — which presented 
their positions on the Congo, Mr. 
Zorin continued. Such countries had 
stated in various forms, but basically 
in the same plane, that they were 
alarmed by the fate of the brotherly 
people of the Congo and seriously 
concerned over the whole of the de- 
velopment of the events in that coun- 
try, particularly in recent times; that 
they did not agree with the position 
and actions of the Secretary-General 
and the United Nations Command 
on a number of points; and that they 
were apprehensive over the undermin- 
ing of the prestige of the United Na- 
tions in the Congo, in Africa and 
throughout the world. Many of them 
had convincingly shown the illegitima- 
cy of the actions of Kasavubu, who 
was sanctioning “anything at all that 
Mobutu does and sanctioning every- 
thing that their Belgian advisers are 
prompting to them.” 

The USSR representative then 
spoke critically of the recent state- 
ments and actions of the Secretary- 
General concerning the Congo. Mr. 
Zorin asserted that the Secretary- 
General’s position on the question ran 
counter to the interests of the people 
of the Congo. He noted that Mr. 
Hammarskjold had said that the ar- 
rest of Lumumba had been ordered by 
President Kasavubu. However, Mr. 
Dayal’s report had stated expressly 


that the circumstances of the arrest 
and the charges were unclear and 
that he, Mr. Dayal, had protested 
against the “arbitrary” arrest of Lum- 
umba. This meant that Mr. Dayal, 
who apparently had acted in agree- 
ment with the Secretary-General, had 
considered that Lumumba’s arrest had 
been illegal. 

The representative of Ceylon had 
said that “Mobutu bands” should be 
disarmed, Mr. Zorin recalled. But the 
Secretary-General said this was not 
possible, as these “bands” were the 
Congo National Army, “blessed by 
President Kasavubu.” 


Mr. Dayal in his report had stated, 
however, that the United Nations 
could not recognize the Mobutu re- 
gime, as it was based solely on 
armed force. Had the Secretary-Gen- 
eral since then modified his position 
in this respect? He had said that at 
one time he had wanted to disarm 
Congolese armed units but had not 
found support in the Security Council. 

But the Secretary-General had at 
that time called for disarming armed 
units of the lawful Congo Govern- 
ment. Today, when the question of 
disarming “armed bands” which had 
no legal basis arose, he said this was 
not possible, Mr. Zorin added. 


Question of Mandate 


The USSR representative, during 
his critical appraisal of the Secretary- 
General’s action, also maintained that 
the issue was not a question residing 
in the powers of the Secretary-General 
nor in the mandate entrusted to him; 
it was not a question of the mandate’s 
being limited and that the Secretary- 
General had to have further powers. 
The question was how those powers 
and that mandate should be utilized, 
and of the direction in which one 
should act. It could be said quite plain- 
ly that in this matter the Secretary- 
General had a double standard, one 
applied to the Belgians, their allies 
and their “stooges” and the other in 
relation to the legitimate Government 
and Parliament and patriotic and na- 
tional leaders. 

The governments of a number of 
Asian and African countries had de- 
cided to withdraw their troops in order 
“not to soil their honest names by 
those actions which are being foisted 
upon them” by the Command of the 
United Nations and by the Secretary- 
General. This was an “enormous po- 
litical come-down” for the United Na- 
tions, and for those who headed the 
whole of the Congo operation and who 
placed under threat the whole of the 
prestige of the United Nations, Mr. 
Zorin declared. 

The resolution of the Soviet Union 
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showed a way to solve to a minimum 
extent the existing situation, and pro- 
vided minimum measures for the 
rectification of the existing situation. 
The USSR had already given its gen- 
eral views on the four-power resolu- 
tion, which could not solve a single 
one of the important issues raised in 
the Congo. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Zorin said his 
delegation hoped that the sponsors of 
the four-power proposal would en- 
deavor to amend it. With this in mind, 
the USSR had presented amendments 
to the draft resolution. 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


The Secretary-General then replied 
to some of the criticisms levelled 
against the United Nations operation 
in the Congo. Mr. Hammarskjold first 
of all recalled that in his statement 
on December 7 he had said he feared 
that “everything would crumble” if 
the United Nations Force was with- 
drawn. Therefore, he said, he had 
stated his opinion that the “imperative 
international reasons” for the United 
Nations operation remained valid. 

In the light of later developments, 
he would now elaborate on what he 
had said. This evaluation had the “full 
support” of Ambassador Dayal and 
his senior colleagues in the Congo. 


Mr. Hammarskjold said that, if the 
United Nations operations were forced 
out, “I am convinced that the conse- 
quence would be immediate civil war, 
degenerating into tribal conflicts 
fought in the most uninhibited man- 
ner.” He added that “such a situation 
could last for years.” 


Withdrawal would also mean com- 
plete disintegration of “whatever fabric 
of national unity” remained, as the 
country would be disrupted into frag- 
ments and the economic life would be 
totally paralyzed. 

In such a situation, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declared, it could be safely an- 
ticipated that the outside world would 
not stand aside but that military assist- 
ance in one guise or another would be 
forthcoming for the different factions. 


“Spanish War Situation” 


The Secretary-General said that, if 
and when that happened, the world 
would be facing “a confused Spanish 
war situation, with fighting going on 
all over the prostrate body of the 
Congo and pursued for nebulous and 
conflicting aims.” Mr. Hammarskjold 
was convinced that nobody doubted 
what perspectives would be opened. 

These, then, were the stakes for the 
people of the Congo and other na- 
tions, in Africa or outside; these were 
the stakes for the United Nations and 
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what it represented, he declared. In 
these circumstances, the Secretary- 
General thought it seemed obvious 
that the United Nations operation 
must continue, but it was necessary 
to consider under what circumstances 
it could continue. 

Mr. Hammarskjold continued: “It 
cannot continue if it is enfeebled from 
within by divisions, or by withdrawals, 
or by a lack of financial and material 
support, depriving it of its weight as 
a serious and authoritative factor in 
the local situation. Were any of these 
possible, or indeed threatening, situa- 
tions to develop, the United Nations 
would find itself in an untenable posi- 
tion: it would, on the one side, be 
forced to remain in operation in the 
Congo, with the sense of responsibility 
which must guide the actions of the 
Organization, while on the other hand 
it would be reduced to a situation of 
emasculated passivity. The Organiza- 
tion might still stop complete chaos 
from developing in the Congo, but it 
might itself quickly get corroded, 
saddled as it would be with grave 
responsibilities while powerless to act 
beyond the insufficient capabilities 
open to it in view of the actions of its 
own member nations.” 


From some of the speeches in the 
Council, the Secretary-General felt 
that a listener might be tempted to 
conclude that he was witnessing a law- 
suit against the Organization by its 
own members, “with the Secretary- 
General and his collaborators in the 
dock.” 

Thus, strong statements had been 
made regarding the responsibility of 
the Secretariat—‘“‘as well as, of course, 
of the Belgians and other foreign 
powers alleged to be supporting them.” 
But few words had been heard about 
the responsibility of the major United 
Nations organs which had formulated 
the mandate. If the critics’ interpreta- 
tions of the mandate were correct, 
these organs at least had the responsi- 
bility to state the mandate explicitiy, 
to say nothing of the obvious respon- 
sibility to provide the executive or- 
gans with the means by which a broad- 
er mandate could be handled. 

Mr. Hammarskjold then referred to 
certain facts which, he considered, 
merited attention. First, the economic 
situation “remained desperate.” The 
treasury remained depleted so that the 
United Nations had had to try and 
meet the most desperate budgetary 
needs, to the extent that this was pos- 
sible for political reasons. The ques- 
tion could, he felt, be legitimately 
asked: From where were the salaries 
for the commissariat and their advisers 
and the troops to come? 

The Secretary-General said the 
United Nations today was facing a 


situation in which, for example, be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 people 
“are actually starving” in south Kasai, 
with an “estimated 200 people dying 
daily from sheer starvation.” This was 
an extreme case, but he felt it showed 
that there were greater problems from 
the point of view of human rights 
than those “which get the greatest 
publicity.” 


“Belgian Political Element’ 


Mr. Hammarskjold recalled that 
he had pressed for elimination of the 
“Belgian political element” in Katanga 
and “for a switchover” from Belgian 
bilateral assistance. From the Belgian 
side, he said, his stand had met with 
“the most emphatic criticism.” How- 
ever, he said, he was sure his interpre- 
tation of the intentions of the General 
Assembly and of the Security Council 
resolutions in this respect was correct, 
although, he observed, so far his 
démarches on the subject to Belgium 
had received no formal support from 
either the Assembly or the Security 
Council. Admittedly, he had not asked 
for such support but, he said, the lack 
of it should be noted and on record 
“when criticism is voiced against my 
policy in relation to Belgium.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold referred to the 
Belgian note verbale commenting on 
the second progress report of the 
Secretary-General’s Special Represen- 
tative in the Congo. He had already 
stated in regard to this document that 
he had no factual confirmed informa- 
tion, of relevance to the debate, to 
add to the Dayal report. 

However, the Secretary-General 
hoped that the Belgians would show 
the “first and most essential quality of 
friendship” by putting the interests of 
the Congo before their own interest 
and by “realizing that a people, like 
an individual, has problems into which 
especially a friend knows he should 
not permit himself to intrude.” 

The Secretary-General then reviewed 
certain chapters of the Charter in re- 
lation to the mandate on which the 
Congo operation functioned. It was 
significant that the Council did not 
invoke Articles 41 and 42 of Chapter 
VII, which provide for enforcement 
measures and which would override 
the domestic jurisdiction limitation of 
Article 2(7). He mentioned this as 
one of the reasons why some “far- 
reaching interpretations” of the man- 
date of the Force were difficult to 
understand. 

His own view, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said, was that the resolutions might 
be considered as implicitly taken un- 
der Article 40 and, in that sense, as 
based on an implicit finding under 
Article 39. 
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He emphasized, however, that 
neither the Council nor the General 
Assembly had ever endorsed this in- 
terpretation, “much less put such 
endorsement in a resolution.” The 
Organization must consider its re- 
sponsibility as an executive organ to 
take carefully into account the limits 
on its authority as indicated by the 
facts which he had just recalled. 


He reiterated that criticisms voiced 
in the debate had been directed main- 
ly against the Secretariat, without 
much effort to see what had been the 
basis on which the Secretariat was 
acting or could act, and what there- 
fore was the responsibility of the 
Security Council itself. 


The Secretary-General said it should 
be recalled not only that the Security 
Council on August 12 had not put 
forward any proposal for a clarifica- 
tion of the mandate “as a result of 
the challenge from the Congo of my 
interpretation,” but also that the spe- 
cial emergency session of the General 
Assembly had asked the Secretary- 
General “to continue vigorously his 
action,” without questioning the man- 
date. 


“Undivided Loyalty” 


Replying to various comments made 
earlier by the USSR representative, 
Mr. Hammarskjold noted that that 
delegate had stated that there was no 
need for the United States to send 
any troops, as the United Nations 
staff in the area was to such a great 
extent from NATO countries. The So- 
viet representative had overlooked the 
fact that United Nations servants ac- 
cepted one undivided loyalty, and that 
was to the United Nations. Therefore, 
the Secretary-General said, United 
Nations staff members did not repre- 
sent any national interests, and he was 
proud of the single-minded devotion 
of the majority of United Nations 
servants. 


He regarded the Soviet remarks in 
this regard as “an affront” to the 
United Nations staff, adding that be- 
cause a staff member had a Norwegian 
passport, it did not mean that he was 
“a kind of emissary of NATO.” 


The Secretary-General then said 
that, if Mr. Zorin did not see the 
difference between using “the normal 
means at our disposal,” mainly diplo- 
matic, in order to forestall a move 
about which “we had, generously, been 
prewarned”—a move to the effect 
that what Mr. Zorin called the “legiti- 
mate provincial authorities” intended 
to take a thousand or more hostages 
and perhaps execute a few of them— 
if the Soviet representative did not 
understand the difference between the 
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use of diplomatic channels and the 
use of military initiative to liberate 
someone who had been arrested, then 
it was obvious “that we do not speak 
exactly the same language.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold recalled that 
Mr. Zorin had said that some nations 
were withdrawing from the United 
Nations Force because they did not 
want to “soil their honest name.” What 
about those countries from Asia and 
Africa which were not withdrawing, 
he asked. 


Replying to statements made earlier 
by the representative of the Congo 
(Leopoldville), Mr. Hammarskjold 
asked whether he would not regard it 
as natural that once units of the 
Armée nationale congolaise (ANC) had 
engaged in a series of hostile acts 
against the United Nations Force that 
“we have to reconsider our continued 
assistance.” Similarly, he said, once 
the army in Leopoldville “has openly 
turned against the United Nations,” 
as well as taken upon itself a purely 
political role, it would be difficult for 
the United Nations to contribute to 
the salaries of that army. The United 
Nations could not lend its support to 
any political faction, and all means 
put at the disposal of the Organiza- 
tion should be used for the benefit of 
the Congolese people, while avoiding 
engagement in internal problems “to 
which we must not be a party.” 


Pragmatic Approach 


The Secretary-General said that he 
agreed with the point made earlier by 
Mr. Krishna Menon, of India, to the 
effect that a pragmatic approach to 
changing situations had to be taken, 
but that could not affect a question of 
principles. 

He appealed to members to avoid 
using the United Nations and its op- 
erations in the Congo “as a pawn in 
games for unrelated purposes.” He 
also asked the Security Council to 
clarify the mandate if it was the col- 
lective view that an extension was 
necessary beyond the present one. 
Should the Council do so, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold further asked it “to provide 
me and my collaborators with the 
means by which such a wider mandate 
could be fulfilled, keeping carefully in 
mind the limits put by the Charter on 
the authority of the Council.” 

If the Council defined its stand 
clearly in the respects to which he had 
referred and if, as he would hope, 
countries which now had announced 
a wish to withdraw reconsidered their 
attitude in the light of this develop- 
ment, the Secretary-General believed 
“that we may look forward with in- 
creased confidence.” If that did not 





happen, he said, the Secretariat would 
continue to do its best, “knowing, 
however, that we would still be weak- 
ened by ambiguities and that our 
efficiency might continue to be re- 
duced by a political war waged around 
our activities.” 


A “Crucial Point’ 


In the course of the ensuing de- 
bate, Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, 
said his delegation did not wish to go 
into the question of whether any mis- 
takes had been made or whether the 
functions (of the United Nations op- 
eration) had or had not been properly 
carried out. At the same time Ceylon 
recognized that there was a lack of 
authority in the Congo situation. It 
contended that this lack must be re- 
placed and that the United Nations 
Force and the United Nations Com- 
mand was the only body which could 
now rescue the Congo from the situa- 
tion into which it had fallen. 


This was the crucial point which 
had to be faced in the issue, Sir 
Claude said. His country was and al- 
ways would be an ardent supporter 
of the United Nations. It had shown 
it by its actions. But there were situa- 
tions when governments felt dissatis- 
fied. Although Ceylon had no military 
forces to speak of, it had sent all the 
military personnel it had been asked 
for. It would seem odd for a small 
country which had sent such a small 
group to speak of withdrawing that 
force from “this large force of 20,000 
built up by the Secretary-General.” 
But it was done only as a symbol of 
dissatisfaction that adequate steps had 
not, in its opinion, been taken to pre- 
vent the dislocation of law and order 
in the Congo. Ceylon was still willing 
to consider what action the Council 
would take to meet the situation and, 
if suitable action was taken, nobody 
would be happier than Ceylon to carry 
whatever “little burden it has under- 
taken to support the United Nations 
action, because we believe that the 
presence of the United Nations in 
situations of this kind is essential.” 


Referring to the arrest of Mr. Lu- 
mumba, he considered that even if 
the warrant had been signed by the 
Chief of State, the arrest appeared to 
be illegal and, therefore, “improper.” 
Sir Claude noted that the Congolese 
Basic Law in Article 66(2) stated 
that, when Parliament was not in ses- 
sion, a member could be arrested only 
with the agreement of the Bureau of 
the Chamber, of which he was a 
member, except in cases of flagrante 
delicto. 


Asserting that Mr. Lumumba was 
an important political figure, even if 
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his political power had declined, Sir 
Claude said the Council should re- 
member that Mr. Lumumba was a 
man who had had a certain control 
over the population of the Congo. He 
considered it was a gross injustice to 
have him arrested and a gross viola- 
tion of the right of parliamentary im- 
munity. Sir Claude therefore strongly 
urged that “appropriate action should 
be taken.” 


Another point underlined by the 
Ceylonese representative was that if 
Mr. Kasavubu wanted United Na- 
tions assistance, he must be expected 
to feel under the obligation to set the 
parliamentary processes in motion 
and bring about the maintenance of 
law and order. Otherwise, he said, 
the United Nations presence in the 
Congo would be disastrous to the 
United Nations itself, would be mis- 
understood by the world at large and, 
furthermore, the United Nations 
would be blamed for allowing “these 
excesses to continue when it is within 
the right and the power of the Organ- 
ization to prevent them.” 


Sir Claude explained that his dele- 
gation and that of Tunisia had in- 
tended to introduce a proposal which, 
because of its moderation, sobriety 
and approach, would enable a unani- 
mous decision to be taken. He re- 
gretted, however, that the sponsors 
had been unable to submit it because 
they had not yet found sufficient sup- 
port at the present time. 


Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, comment- 
ing on the proposals before the Coun- 
cil, said that parliamentary immunity 
could not be given for three persons 
alone and that the United Nations 
could not take any side in a constitu- 
tional or domestic matter which must 
be left to the Congolese themselves 
to settle. Moreover, the United Na- 
tions could not ask for disarming of 
the Mobutu forces but could expressly 
appeal that no armed forces of any 
nature play a political role in the 
Congo, thereby jeopardizing the full 
implementation of the democratic 
principles in the Congo’s constitution. 


Mr. Slim considered this matter 
was “imperative,” and Tunisia was 
therefore unable to vote for the Soviet 
draft resolution. At the same time the 
final operative clause in that proposal, 
calling on Belgium to withdraw its 
military forces, would have had his 
delegation’s support. As for the four- 
power proposal, he considered that 
while it tried to protect human rights 
it did not go far enough to meet the 
present situation in the Congo. He 
therefore could not vote for it. 


The Tunisian representative re- 
gretted that the efforts his and the 
Ceylonese delegation had made to- 
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ward a constructive draft had not been 
successful, as it would have been de- 
void of any “partisan political color.” 


The Voting 


The Council, in the early hours of 
December 14, voted on the various 
proposals. A note was first taken on 
the Soviet amendments to the four- 
power draft resolution. The first two 
amendments, suggesting changes to 
the preambular part of the draft, were 
rejected, each by votes of 8 to 2 
(Poland, USSR), with 1 abstention 
(Ceylon). 

The third USSR amendment was 
also rejected by the same vote. This 
amendment would have added to the 
first operative paragraph a clause call- 
ing on the Command of the troops, 
sent to the Congo in accordance with 
the Security Council’s decision, to 
“take energetic action to ensure the 
immediate cessation of the criminal 
violation of law and order in the 
country by Mobutu’s armed bands.” 


The fourth USSR amendment was 
likewise rejected, by a vote of 2 in 
favor (Poland, USSR) to 7 against, 
with 2 abstentions (Ceylon, Tunisia). 
This amendment would have deleted 
the paragraph in the draft expressing 
the hope that the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross would be al- 
lowed to examine detained persons in 
the Congo, their places and condi- 
tions of detention, and to obtain the 
necessary assurances for their safety. 


The fifth Soviet amendment was 
then rejected by a vote of 2 in favor 
(Poland, USSR) to 8 against, with 
1 abstention (Ceylon). It would have 
replaced the final operative paragraph 
of the draft by a provision calling on 
the Command of the armed forces, 
sent to the Congo in accordance with 
the Security Council’s decision, to take 
“immediate steps to disarm and dis- 
perse Mobutu’s bands, thereby creat- 
ing the essential conditions for the res- 
toration of law and order in the coun- 
try.” 

The Council next voted on the joint 
draft resolution presented by Argen- 
tina, Italy, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The vote was 7 in 
favor to 3 against (Ceylon, Poland, 
USSR), with 1 abstention (Tunisia). 
The President said that, because of 
the negative vote of a permanent 
member of the Security Council, the 
draft resolution was not adopted. 

The-Council then voted on the So- 
viet draft resolution. 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
asked that the last operative paragraph 
of the USSR draft resolution should 
be voted on separately. The para- 
graph in question called on the Gov- 


ernment of Belgium to withdraw im- 
mediately Belgian military and civil 
personnel from the Congo. The clause 
was rejected by 4 votes in favor (Cey- 
lon, Poland, Tunisia, USSR), 6 
against, with 1 abstention (Ecuador). 

The President then put to the vote 
the Soviet draft resolution as a whole, 
which was rejected by a vote of 2 in 
favor (Poland, USSR), 8 against, and 
1 abstention (Ceylon). 


Polish Proposal 


After this decision, Mr. Lewandow- 
ski, in explaining his delegation’s vote 
said it was absolutely necessary to take 
energetic measures to safeguard the 
Congo from foreign intervention and 
from chaos and misery resulting 
therefrom. The four-power draft was 
inadequate and, as the Soviet amend- 
ments were not accepted, Poland had 
voted against it. 

The Soviet draft resolution pro- 
posed “concrete” measures and had 
been supported by the representatives 
of African states around the table, 
who, however, unfortunately did not 
have the right to vote. It would be 
most unfortunate, Mr. Lewandowski 
thought, if the Security Council de- 
parted without even the smallest step 
toward a solution to the problem of 
the Congo. Something had to be done 
to stop further deterioration. 

Poland therefore proposed a draft 
resolution for consideration which did 
not contain any controversial issue, 
political or otherwise, and which he 
said was based solely on the Council’s 
discussion and suggestions, taking into 
consideration the views of all mem- 
bers. 

The Polish draft resolution would 
have the Security Council request the 
Secretary-General to undertake the 
necessary measures to obtain the im- 
mediate release of Patrice Lumumba 
and of all persons now under arrest 
or detention “despite their parlia- 
mentary immunity.” It would also re- 
quest the Secretary-General to report 
back to the Council “as soon as pos- 
sible on the measures taken and the 
results thereof.” 

The President then put the Polish 
draft resolution to the vote. The draft 
resolution was rejected by a vote of 3 
in favor (Ceylon, Poland. USSR), 6 
against, with 2 abstentions (Argentina, 
Tunisia). 


Propaganda Concern 


A number of delegations made fur- 
ther statements before the Council 
adjourned its meeting in the early 
morning of December 14. Speaking 
for the Congo (Leopoldville), Mario 


(Continued on page 49) 
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N the closing hours of the first part of 
] the session, the Assembly adopted 
without a dissenting vote three resolu- 
tions on nuclear tests and the dissem- 
ination of nuclear weapons. These 
were the only three of a total of 13 
draft resolutions considered by the 
First Committee relating to disarma- 
ment which the Committee had voted 
on: the Committee had agreed on 
December 19 not to vote at that time 
on any of the other 10 draft resolu- 
tions which were of a more controver- 
sial character. 

A resolution on preventing the wider 
dissemination of nuclear weapons, 
adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 
68 to none, with 26 abstentions, had 
been sponsored in the First Commit- 
tee by Ireland, Ghana, Japan, Mexico 
and Morocco. Under it, the Assembly 
called on all governments to make 
every effort to achieve permanent 
agreement on the prevention of the 
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wider dissemination of nuclear weap- 
ons; called on powers producing such 
weapons, as a temporary and volun- 
tary measure pending the negotiation 
of such a permanent agreement, to 
refrain from relinquishing control of 
such weapons to any nation not pos- 
sessing them, and from transmitting 
to it the information necessary for 
their manufacture; and called on pow- 
ers not possessing such weapons, on a 
similar temporary and voluntary basis, 
to refrain from manufacturing them 
and from otherwise attempting to ac- 
quire them. 

The Assembly adopted two resolu- 
tions on the suspension of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear tests, the first by a 
vote of 88 to none, with 3 abstentions, 
and the second by a vote of 83 to 
none, with 11 abstentions. Under the 
first, which had been sponsored in 
Committee by Austria, India and 
Sweden, the Assembly urged the states 






concerned to seek a solution for the 
few remaining questions so that the 
conclusion of an agreement on the 
prohibition of such tests, with effec- 
tive international control, will be 
achieved at an early date; urged the 
states concerned in the Geneva nego- 
tiations to continue their present vol- 
untary suspension of the testing of 
nuclear weapons; and requested the 
parties concerned to report to the 
Disarmament Commission and to the 
Assembly the results of their nego- 
tiations. 

The second of the two resolutions 
had been sponsored in Committee by 
26 member nations. It was similiar to 
the first one, but somewhat broader 
in scope, for it requested states not 
concerned in the Geneva negotiations 
—that is, states other than the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—to refrain from under- 
taking such tests. 





Security Council Debates the Continuing Problem of the Congo 


(Continued from page 48) 
Cardoso observed that certain delega- 
tions were more concerned with prop- 
aganda than “other things” and tried 
to elicit votes in order to compromise 
other delegations in the eyes of public 
opinion. “This we have unmasked,” 
Mr. Cardoso declared. 

With regard to the question of Unit- 
ed Nations transport in the Congo, he 
said that certain United Nations of- 
ficials had been “too eager to hold 
press conferences” while the Congo- 
lese authorities were trying to reach 
a compromise. He felt that perhaps 
a minor incident was being used to 
influence the Security Council. 

The result of the Security Council 
deliberations had reinforced the sover- 
eignty of the Congo and its right to 
make final decisions. The Congo 
would continue to defend its freedom, 
Mr. Cardoso concluded. 


United States Statement 


During further exchanges, James W. 
Barco, of the United States, com- 
mented on the statement by the USSR 
representative who, he said, had 
reached “his zenith of distortion, 
hypocrisy and prevarication.” Mr. 
Barco emphatically rebutted the ac-_ 
cusations made against loyal members 
of the United Nations Secretariat and 
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asserted that United States members 
of the Secretariat, whether engaged 
in duties in the Congo or elsewhere, 
were international civil servants. “We 
want our citizens who work for the 
United Nations to work for the Unit- 
ed Nations and not for the United 
States,” he declared. 

The United States representative be- 
lieved that the USSR representative 
had revealed the real motives of the 
Soviet Union—to wreck the United 
Nations, ruin the Congo and plunge 
Africa into chaos and to rule supreme. 
Mr. Barco added: “The Soviet Union 
wants to make the Congo a cockpit 
of the cold war and possibly a hot 
one, while others do not. The Soviet 
Union wants to destroy the Office 
of the Secretary-General, while others 
want it to grow and to become more 
influential. The Soviet Union is trying 
to bankrupt the United Nations, while 
others want the Organization to be 
sound and healthy. Between such ir- 
reconcilable goals, there is no ground 
for sacrifice of principle. And for our 
part the United States will continue to 
give its support to the United Nations, 
to the United Nations action in the 
Congo, to the Secretary-General and 
to the Secretariat for their services to 
the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations.” 


The United States representative's 
remarks clearly showed that that rep- 
resentative had “nothing to say as to 
substance,” Mr. Zorin said. He main- 
tained that the United States wanted 
to continue the state of lawlessness 
in the Congo by way of their “Bel- 
gian puppets” and to pursue the dis- 
memberment of the country. The 
United States could not expect to solve 
the Congo problem by putting every- 
one into jail. The Congolese people 
would have “the last word.” 


Colonial Domination 


By rejecting a proposal for the re- 
lease of Mr. Lumumba and a motion 
for Belgian withdrawal, the United 
States showed that it wanted to per- 
petuate colonial domination in the 
Congo and to “boss that country, 
without any restriction, together with 
your Belgian friends,” Mr. Zorin as- 
serted. 

He believed that the General As- 
sembly could not pass over in silence 
the Congo situation and it would dis- 
cuss this question whether the United 
States liked it or not. The Soviet dele- 
gation considered it necessary for the 
General Assembly to deal with the 
Congo situation, which had brought 
that country “to the brink of war,” 
Mr. Zorin concluded. 
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United Nations Digest 


DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


EL NOTE: The Digest covers for the period under review meetings of the Security Council, 
meetings of General Assembly Committees through completion of their work for -the first ~ 
part of the 15th session, and plenary meetings of the Assembly through December 17. 
Plenary meetings 955 through 960 held on December 19 and 20-21 will be covered in the 
February issue along with meetings of other bodies not included in the current issue. During 
the six plenary meetings held on December 19 and 20-21 the Assembly took up sixteen 
agenda items as follows: (1) Situation in Republic of Congo (meeting 955-958); (2) Algeria; 
(3) Election to Security Council; (4) Election to Economic and Social Council; (5) Admission 


bers; (6) Appointment of memb 





of new 


s of Peace Observation Commission; (7) Ques- 


tion of increase in membership of Security Council and Economic and Social Council; 
(8) UN Scientific Committee on Atomic Radiation; (9) UNEF (2 sub-items—cost estimates and 
progress report); (10) Disarmament; (11) Elections to Committee on Information from 
NSGT’'s; (12) Future of Ruanda-Urundi; (13) Supplementary estimates for 1960 (two sub- 
items, one on ONUC); (14) Budget estimates for 1961 (six sub-items); (15) UN operations 
in Congo; and (16) UN International School. The Assembly adjourned on Dec. 21.] 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
Admission of new members 


Meeting 911 
December 3-4 

Rejected (7-2-2) Polish motion to ad- 
journ meeting; rejected (4-7) USSR mo- 
tion to consider as first sub-item letter 
of Dec. 3 (S/4569) from USSR concern- 
ing admission of Mongolian People’s Re- 
public to membership in United Nations; 
on United States motion, voted (9-2) to 
include in agenda question of Mauri- 
tania’s application for membership (S/ 
4563 and Corr.1); decided (4-5-2) not 
to include in agenda letter from USSR 
relating to Mongolian People’s Republic; 
failed to recommend admission of Is- 
lamic Republic of Mauritania to mem- 
bership in United Nations because of 
negative vote of permanent member 
(USSR): vote on draft resolution of 
France and Tunisia recommending Mau- 
ritania’s admission (S/4567/Rev.1): 8- 
2-1. 

Morocco invited to participate without 
vote in Council discussion (Request of 
Morocco: S/4568). 


At close of meeting Secretary-General 
was requested by President to inform 
members of Council regarding latest 
events in Congo and situation of “the 
legitimate Government of the Congo”; 
Secretary-General replied regarding such 
report. 

Other documents: Letter of November 
29 from France: S/4566; France: draft 
resolution: S/4567; USSR: draft resolu- 
tion on admission of Mongolian People’s 
Republic: S/4570; Agenda: S/Agenda/ 
911 and Rev.1. 


Congo 


Meetings 912-920 
December 7-14 


Dec. 7 (meeting 912): met at request 
of USSR to consider “urgent measures 
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in connection with the latest events in 
the Congo”; adopted reworded agenda 
(S/Agenda/913) proposed by Italy and 
amended by Ceylon; Council had before 
it report of Special Representative of 
Secretary-General in Congo (S/4571 and 
Add.1/Corr.1), and statement of Decem- 
ber 6 by USSR concerning situation in 
Congo (S/4573); Dec. 7-14 (meetings 
913-920): held debate on situation in 
Congo; heard statements by Secretary- 
General on Dec. 7, 8, 9, 10 (2), 12, and 
13; Dec. 13-14 (meeting 920): voted 
as follows on draft resolutions and 
amendments: 


(1) USSR: amendments (S/4597) to 
four-power draft resolution (S/4578/ 
Rev.1): rejected in four separate votes 
of 2-8-1 first, second, third and fifth 
amendments; rejected by vote of 2-7-2, 
fourth amendment. 

(2) Argentina, Italy, United Kingdom, 
United States: draft resolution (S/4578/ 
Rev.1) failed of adoption because of 
negative vote of permanent member of 
Council (USSR). Vote: 7-3-1. 

(3) USSR: draft resolution (S/4579): 
rejected last operative paragraph by vote 
of 4-6-1, and draft resolution as whole 
by vote of 2-8-1. 

(4) Poland: draft resolution (S/4598): 
rejected by vote of 3-6-2. 

[For further details, see page 10]. 

Participating without vote in Council 
discussions: Representatives of Cam- 
eroun, Congo (Leopoldville), Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Mali, Morocco, United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. 

Other documents: Cable of Dec. 7 
from Congo (Leopoldville): S/4580; 
Note verbale of Dec. 7 from Belgium: 
S/4585; Reports to Secretary-General 
from his Special Representative in Congo 
regarding current situation in Stanley- 
ville: S/4590; Letter of Dec. 9 from 
USSR: S/4592; Telegram of Dec. 9 from 
Bulgaria: S/4593; Cable of Dec. 12 from 
Guinea: S/4594; Telegram of Dec. 12 
from Albania: S/4595; Letters of Dec. 


14 from Special Representauve of Sec- 
retary-General in Leopoldville and from 
Secretary-General to President of Congo 
(Leopoldville): S/4599. 

Letters or cables (in reference to par- 
ticipation in Council discussions) from 
Mali, Guinea, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Indonesia, Cameroun, Yugoslavia, Bel- 
gium, India, United Arab Republic, Mo- 
rocco: S/4574-4576, 4581, 4577, 4582, 
4583, 4586-4588, 4591. Reports on cre- 
dentials (United Kingdom and India): 
$/4584, 4589. 


Other Council Documents 


Cuban complaint 


Letter of November 26 from Cuba: 
S/4565. 


Matters before Council 


Summary statements by Secretary-Gen- 
eral: S/4562, 4564, 4572, 4596. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fifteenth Session 
Plenary 


Meetings 925-954 
November 28-December 18 


Adoption of agenda [8] 

Dec. 15 (meeting 948): took up third 
report of General Committee (A/4634); 
approved recommendation that Assem- 
bly adjourn for recess on December 20, 
1960; rejected (12-49-17) Bulgarian 
amendment (A/L.329) which would 
have had Assembly resume its session on 
January 23, 1961; approved (56-9-10) 
Committee’s recommendation that 15th 
session be resumed on March 7, 1961; 
approved Committee’s decision to ad- 
journ debate on item proposed by Bo- 
livia, Costa Rica and United Kingdom 
(A/4616) for inclusion in agenda on 
understanding that question of its inclu- 
sion remains on Committee’s agenda and 
will be considered at beginning of re- 
sumed 15th session. Title of proposed 
item: “Review of methods and proce- 
dures of General Assembly.” 


Report of Security Council [11] 


Dec. 12 (meeting 943): adopted unan- 
imously draft resolution (A/L.326) by 
Argentina and Ceylon, taking note of 
report of Security Council (A/4494) 
for period July 16, 1959-July 15, 1960 
[A/RES/1513(XV)]. 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 


Dec. 18 (meeting 954): President de- 
clared, in absence of comment or objec- 
tion, that Assembly took note of report 
(A/4415, Chapters I, VII (sections II, 
III and VI), and VIII). 


Report of International Atomic Energy Agency 
[14] 

Dec. 12 (meeting 943): heard state- 
ment by Director-General of 1AkRA, Ster- 
ling Cole; adopted unanimously draft 
resolution by Australia, Bulgaria, Mexico 
(A/L.327) taking note of report of IAEA 
for year 1959-1960 (A/4531 and Corr.! 
and Add.1) [A/RES/1503(XV)]. 
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Election of three non-pe 
Security Council [15] 
Dec. 9 (meeting 941): elected Turkey 
(74 votes) on special ballot for one-year 
term (1961) [last year, before election 
of Poland to Council on 52nd ballot, it 
was announced that consultations among 
delegations had led to understanding that 
Poland would be only candidate at that 
time. If elected, Poland would resign at 
end of 1960, and Turkey would be sole 
candidate for remaining year of term]; 
elected on first ballot for two-year terms 
Chile (74 votes) and United Arab Re- 
public (74 votes) to seats on Council to 
fill two of three vacancies occuring at 
end of 1960 [retiring members: Argen- 
tina, Italy, Tunisia]; held six more in- 
conclusive ballots for third vacancy, 
with Portugal leading on some ballots 
and Liberia on others; neither received 
required majority; further voting de- 
ferred. 
ic and Social 


Election of six bers of Ec 


Council [16] 

Dec. 9 (meeting 942): elected on 
first ballot, for three-year terms 1961- 
1963, El Salvador (73 votes), Ethiopia 
(62 votes), France (70 votes) Jordan 
(68 votes) and Uruguay (77 votes) to 
seats on Council to fill five of six vacan- 
cies occuring in Council at end of 1960 
{retiring members: Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, France, Netherlands, Sudan]; re- 
quired majority was 62; held nine more 
inconclusive ballots for sixth vacancy, 
with Belgium, India and China receiving 
most votes; further voting deferred. 





Election of United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees [19] 

Dec. 5 (meeting 935): elected by ac- 
clamation Felix Schnyder, Permanent 
Observer for Switzerland, to post. 

Document: A/4607 (Note by Secre- 
tary-General). 


Admission of new members [20] 


Dec. 18 (meeting 954): Assembly had 
before it special report of Security Coun- 
cil (A/4656) relating to Council meet- 
ing 911 (see above); 11-power draft 
resolution (A/L.335) relating to admis- 
sion of Mauritania, sponsored by Cam- 
eroun, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Niger, Sene- 
gal, Upper Volta; and amendments by 
USSR to 11-power draft (A/L.336); de- 
cided to defer discussion on this item. 

Other documents: Application of Is- 
lamic Republic of Mauritania for admis- 
sion to UN membership: A/4604; Letter 
of Dec. 9 from USSR transmitting state- 
ment by Government of Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic: A/4645. 


Situation in the Republic of the Congo [85] 


Dec. 16, 17, (meetings 949-953): con- 
tinued debate; on Dec. 17 (meeting 953) 
heard statement by Secretary-General. 

Documents: Report to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from his Acting Special Representa- 
tive in Republic of Congo, General 
Rikhye: A/4587/Add.1; Report from _ 
Special Representative of Secretary-Gen- 
eral in Congo, and messages sent by 
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Secretary-General to Mr. Joseph Kasa- 
vubu: A/4614 and Add.1 (text of letter 
from President of Congo (Leopoldville) 
to Secretary-General; Cable of Nov. 27, 
Note verbale of Dec. 16, and letter of 
Dec. 7 from Ghana: A/4598, 4661, 
4669; Letters of Dec. 2 and 6 from 
USSR: A/4612, 4618; Note verbale of 
Dec. 3 from Mali: A/4613; Cables of 
Dec. 3 and 5 from Guinea: A/4617; 
Letter of Dec. 7 from Yugoslavia: A/ 
4628; Note verbale of Dec. 7 from Bel- 
gium: A/4629; Letters of Dec. 14 (S/ 
4599) from Special Representative of 
Secretary-General in Congo and from 
Secretary-General to President of Congo 
(Leopoldville): A/4652. 

Draft resolutions: Ceylon, Ghana, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, United 
Arab Republic: A/L.331 and Add.1; 
United Kingdom and United States: 
A/L.332. 

[For additional documentation on this 
item, see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for 
December, p. 87.] 


Declaration on granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples [87] 


Nov. 28-Dec. 14 (meetings 925-939; 
944-947): debated item proposed by 
USSR (A/4501, A/4502 and Corr.1); 
Dec. 14 (meeting 947) voted as follows: 

I. Declaration proposed by USSR (A/ 
4502): (a) A/4502, p. 13, beginning 
with words “the states members of the 
United Nations solemnly proclaim the 
following demands” and including para- 
graphs 1-3: rejected by roll call vote of 
32-35-30; (b) remainder of Declaration: 
rejected by roll call vote of 25-43-29; 


Il. USSR amendments (A/L.328) to 
43-power draft resolution (A/L.323 and 
Add.1-6): (a) paragraph 8: rejected by 
roll-call vote of 29-47-22); (b) para- 
graph 9: not adopted, having failed to 
receive required two-thirds majority; 
vote, by roll call (41-35-22); 

Ill. 43-power draft resolution (A/L. 
323 and Add. 1-6) sponsored by Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Cambodia, Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ivory Coast, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, So- 
malia, Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic, Upper Volta: 
adopted by roll call vote of 80-0-9 [A/ 
RES/1514(XV)]. 

Draft resolution of Honduras (A/L. 
324/Rev.2) and amendment by Guate- 
mala (A/L.325) to 43-power draft reso- 
lution not put to vote. 

[For text of adopted resolution, see 
page 7.] 


Address by Prime Minister of S 1 


Dec. 8 (meeting 940): heard address 

by Mamadou Dia, Prime Minister of 
Senegal. 
[Following items remain on plenary 
agenda: Items 78 (Tibet), 79 (Hungary) 
and 84 (Composition of Trusteeship 
Council.) ] 





First (Political) Committee item: 
Problem of Mauritania [79] 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954): took note of 
First Committee’s report (A/4594). 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
items: 

Report of Economic and Social Council [12]; 
Economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries [29]; Land reform [74] 

Dec. 15 (meeting 948): took up re- 
port of Second Committee (A/4648); 
also before Assembly: Report of Fifth 
Committee on financial implications of 
draft resolution II (A/4633); adopted 
draft resolutions I, III, IV, VI, XI and 
XII unanimously [Resolutions I-XII: A/ 
RES/1515(XV)-A/RES/1526(XV) ]: 

1. Concerted action for ic develop t 
of economically less developed countries. 

Il. Economic and social consequences of dis- 
armament: 

Adopted (39-13-23) operative para- 
graph 1 (b) which requests Secretary- 
General to examine “the possible devel- 
opment of structural imbalances in na- 
tional economies as a result of the cessa- 
tion of capital investment in armaments 
industries, and the adoption of possible 
corrective measures to prevent such im- 
balances, including expanded capital as- 
sistance to the under-developed coun- 
tries”; adopted (76-0-3) draft resolution 
as whole. 





Ill. Projections. 

IV. Decentralization of United Nations eco- 
nomic and social activities and strengthening 
of regional economic commissions. 

V. Strengthening and development of world 
market and improvement of trade conditions of 
economically less developed countries (74-0-8). 
VI. Improvement of terms of trade between 
industrial and underdeveloped countries. 

Vil. Establishment of United Nations Capital 
Development Fund (71-4-10). 


Vill. Accelerated flow of capital and technical 
assistance to developing countries: 

Adopted (71-0-9) amendment (A/ 
L.330 and Add.1) sponsored by Burma, 
Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Federation 
of Malaya, India, Japan, Nigeria, Sudan, 
United Kingdom, United States, adding 
words “and capital” in operative para- 
graph 1, which now reads “Expresses the 
hope that the flow of international as- 
sistance and capital should be increased 
substantially so as to reach as soon as 
possible approximately 1 per cent of the 
combined national incomes of the eco- 
nomically advanced countries”; adopted 
(40-7-32) phrase that paragraph “so as 
to reach . . . advanced countries”; adopt- 
ed (87-0) draft resolution as whole, as 
amended. 


1X. International credit insurance (80-0-9) 


X, Financing of economic development of less 
developed countries through long-term loans 
and in other advantageous ways and ensuring 
an increasing share in world trade for their 
products: 

Adopted (78-0-5) operative paragraph 
1 (b) which recommends that all mem- 
ber states “avoid, except for balance of 
payments reasons, reliance on the prac- 
tices of restricting economic aid to par- 
ticular sources of supply or exclusively to 
particular projects; when aid involves the 
supply of goods or services, they should 
be made available at competitive world 
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prices”; adopted (91-0) dratt resolution 
as whole. 

Xl. Activities of United Nations in field of 
industrial development. 

XII. Land reform. 


Progress and Operations of Special Fund [28]; 
Programs of technical assistance [30]; Op- 
portunities for international cooperation on 
behalf of former Trust Territories and other 
newly independent states [31]; Question of 
assistance to Libya [32] 

Dec. 15 (meeting 948): took up re- 
port of Second Committee (A/4649); 
adopted seven resolutions as follows [A 
RES/1527(XV)-A/RES/1533(XV)]: 

1. Assistance to former Trust Territories and 
other newly independent states (72-0-9). 

Il. Question of assistance to Libya (86-0). 
ill. Contributions to UN Special Fund and to 
UN Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
(83-0-4). 

IV. United Nations assistance in public ad- 
ministration: provision of operational, execu- 
tive and administrative personnel (OPEX) (71- 
0-13). 

V. Possibilities of increasing voluntary con- 
tributions to operational fund of IAEA (84-0). 
Vi. UN programs of technical assistance: ar- 
rangements to facilitate prompt supply of tech- 
nical assistance personnel (unanimously). 

Vil. Confirmation of allocation of funds for 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance in 
1961 (unanimously). 


Third (Social, Humanitarian, Cultural) 
Committee items: 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 


Dec. 12 (meeting 943): took up Re- 
port of Third Committee (A/4615) and 
adopted draft resolutions, I, III, IV and 
V unanimously; draft resolution II by 
vote of 65-0-9: 


1. United Nations Children’s Fund 
[A/RES/1507(XV]. 

Il. Low-cost housing and related community 
facilities [A/RES/1508(XV)]. 

Ill. United Nations assistance for advancement 
of women in developing countries 
[A/RES/1509(XV)] 


IV. Manifestations of racial and national 
hatred [A/RES/1510(XV)]. 
V. Teaching of purposes and principles, struc- 


ture and activities of United Nations and its 
related agencies [A/RES/1511(XV]. 


Assistance to refugees [33] 


Dec. 5 (meeting 935): adopted four 
draft resolutions recommended by Third 
Committee in its report (A/4582) as 
follows: I (66-0-10); IL (77-0-1); III 
(by acclamation); IV (71-0-10): 


1. Report of United Nati High C 

for Refugees [A/RES/1499(XV)]. 

Il. Refugees from Algeria in Morocco and 

Tunisia [A/RES/1500(XV)]. 

ill. Expression of appreciation to United Na- 

tions High Commissioner [A/RES/1501(XV)]. 
[For main provisions of I, Il, and Ill, 

see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for De- 

cember, 1960, p. 46.] 


IV. World Refugee Year [A/RES/1502(XV)]. 





Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights [34] 


Dec. 12 (meeting 943): took up re- 
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port of Third Committee (A/4625); 
adopted proposal of Rapporteur that item 
be included in provisional agenda of 
Assembly’s sixteenth session. 

[For text of articles 15-18 of Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
as adopted by Third Committee, see page 
36.] 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information 
[35] 

Dec. 12 (meeting 943): took up re- 
port of Third Committee (A/4636) and 
on proposal of Rapporteur agreed that 
item be included in provisional agenda 
of Assembly’s sixteenth session. 

[For text of article 2 of Draft Conven- 
tion as adopted at 1044th meeting of 
Third Committee, see page 36.] 


Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information 
[36] 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954) adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution presented by 
Third Committee (A/4666) deferring 
consideration of item to 16th Assembly 
session. 

Measures designed to promote among youth 
the ideas of peace, mutual respect and under- 
standing between peoples [76] 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954): adopted (85- 
0) draft resolution contained in Third 
Committee’s report (A/4668). 


Draft Declaration on Right of Asylum [82] 


Dec. 18 (meeting 954): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution submitted by 
Third Committee (A/4667) deferring 
consideration of item to 16th Assembly 
session. 


Main trends of inquiry in natural sciences, 
dissemination of scientific knowledge and ap- 
plication of such knowledge for peaceful ends. 
[83] 

Dec. 12 (meeting 943): took up re- 
port of Third Committee (A/4635) and 
adopted draft resolution unanimously 
[A/RES/1512(XV)]. 

The resolution relates to the Survey 
of Main Trends of Inquiry in Field of 
Natural Sciences, Dissemination of Sci- 
entific Knowledge and Application of 
Such Knowledge for Peaceful Ends (A, 
4461); endorses Council’s decision to give 
detailed consideration to Survey at its 
thirty-second session, taking into account 
any view expressed by General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO; recommends that mem- 
ber governments, related agencies and 
appropriate NGO’s publicize Survey as 
widely as possible; requests Council, tak- 
ing into account views obtained by Sec- 
retary-General in pursuance of Council 
resolution 804 B (XXX) and discussion 
on items at Assembly’s fifteenth session, 
to report further to Assembly’s sixteenth 
session and to recommend concrete meas- 
ures including those relating to: (a) pos- 
sibility of utilizing present achievements 
of natural sciences for peaceful purposes, 
for -furthering economic progress and 
welfare of mankind, and especially for 
accelerating economic and social progress 
of less developed countries and (b) pos- 
sibility of extending international coop- 
eration in exchange of scientific informa- 
tion and experience in field of natural 
sciences. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee items: 
Information from Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories [37]; Dissemination of information on 
UN in NSGT’s [39]; Participation of NSGT’s 
in work of UN and specialized agencies [40]; 
Offers by member states of study and train- 
ing facilities for inhabitants of NSGT’s [41] 
Dec. 15 (meeting 948): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4650) 
and adopted seven draft resolutions [A/ 
RES/1534(XV)-A/RES/1540(XV)]: 
1. Preparation and training of indigenous 
civil and technical cadres in NSGT’s (81-0-11). 
Il, Progress achieved in NSGT’s (69-0-20). 
Il. Racial discrimination in NSGT’s (88-0-2, 
roll call). 
IV. Report on economic conditions in NSGT’s 
(71-0-13). 
V. Dissemination of information on UN in 
NSGT’s (84-0). 
Vi. Participation of NSGT’s in work of UN 
and specialized agencies (unanimously). 
Vil. Offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of NSGT’s 
(unanimously). 


Studies of principles which should guide mem- 
bers in determining whether or not an obliga- 
tion exists to transmit information called for 
in Article 73e of Charter of United Nations 
[38] 

Dec. 15 (meeting 948): voted as fol- 
lows on two draft resolutions recom- 
mended by Fourth Committee (A/4651): 
|. Principles which should guide members, etc. 
(69-2-21, roll call). 

Il. Transmission of information under Article 
73e of Charter: 

Adopted (57-4-22) list of territories 
(a) to (f); adopted (55-5-28) list (g)- 
(i); adopted (68-6-17, roll call) draft 
resolution as whole. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4643 and 
Add.1); also before Assembly: Report of 
Fifth Committee on financial implica- 
tions of draft resolution VI (A/4665): 
rejected by roll call (82-1-9) motion of 
Union of South Africa for adjournment 
of debate; approved recommendation to 
reappoint Indonesia, United Arab Repub- 
lic and Uruguay as members of Com- 
mittee on South West Africa as from 
January 1, 1961; adopted resolutions as 
follows: 

1. Petitions relating to Territory of South West 
Africa (82-0-5). 

Il. Political freedom in South West Africa 
(84-0-7). 

Ill. Legal action to ensure fulfilment of obliga- 
tions assumed by Union of South Africa in 
respect of Territory of South West Africa 
(86-0-6, roll call). 

IV. Assistance of United Nations specialized 
agencies in economic, social and educational 
development of South West Africa (89-0). 

V. The Windhoek location (83-0-7). 

VI. Question of South West Africa: 

Adopted (90-0-3, roll call) operative 
paragraph 3, which reads: “deprecates 
the application, in the Territory of South 
West Africa, of the policy of apartheid, 
and calls upon the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to revoke or re- 
scind immediately all laws and regula- 
tions based on that policy”; adopted (78- 
0-15) draft resolution as whole. 
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Question of future of Western Samoa [44] 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954): took up re- 
port of Fourth Committee (A/4663); 
rejected (20-45-18) motion for division 
of vote; adopted (81-0-10) draft resolu- 
tion; approved recommendation of Com- 
mittee that Najmuddine Rifai of United 
Arab Republic be appointed United Na- 
tions Plebiscite Commissioner. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
items: 

Dec. 18 (meeting 954): took up re- 
ports of Fifth Committee on 15 agenda 
items; adopted 22 resolutions and took 
note of two recommendations: 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 
Committee report: A/4664; adopted 
draft resolution unanimously. 


Financial reports and accounts and reports of 
Board of Auditors [48] 

Committee report: A/4552; adopted 
draft resolutions as follows: I (United 
Nations): 65-0; II (UNICEF), III (UN- 
rwWa) and IV (Voluntary Funds adminis- 
tered by UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (unanimously); V (UNKRA — 
liquidation and final accounts): 57-0-11. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in membership 
of subsidiary bodies of Assembly [51] 
Committee reports: A/4593 (Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions); A/4567 (Committee 
on Contributions); A/4568 (Board of 
Auditors); A/4548 (UN Administrative 
Tribunal); adopted unanimously four 
draft resolutions contained in reports. 


Scale of assessments for apportionment of ex- 
penses of UN: report of Committee on Con- 
tributions [52] 

Committee report: A/4640; 
draft resolution by 78 votes to 0. 


adopted 


Audit reports relating to expenditure by spe- 
cialized agencies of technical assistance funds 
allocated from Special Account [53] 
Committee report: A/4602 and Corr. 
1; adopted draft resolution unanimously. 


Administrative and budgetary coordination of 
UN with specialized agencies and with IAEA 
[54] 

Committee report: A/4662; adopted 
draft resolution I (Program appraisals 
in economic, social and human rights 
fields (five-year perspective)); 78-0; 
draft resolution II (Administrative bud- 
gets for 1961 of specialized agencies and 
IAEA) unanimously. 


Report of Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds [55] 


Committee report: A/4657; adopted 
(74-0) draft resolution A and (77-0) 
draft resolution B. 


United Nations Library [56] 
Committee report: A/4630; took note 
of recommendation. 


Construction of United Nations building in 
Santiago, Chile [57] - 

Committee report: A/4600; took note 
of recommendation. 
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Organization and work of Secretariat [58] 
Committee report: A/4601; adopted 
draft resolution unanimously. 


Public information activities of United Nations 
[59] 

Committee report: A/4641; adopted 
(73-0-9) draft resolution. 


Personnel questions [60] 
Committee report: A/4642; adopted 
draft resolution by 82 votes to 0. 


Annual report of United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board [62] 

Committee report: A/4620; 
draft resolution uanimously. 
1560(XV)]. 


adopted 
[A/RES/ 


Comprehensive review of United Nations Joint 

Staff Pension Fund [63] 
Committee report: 

(83-0) draft resolution. 


A/4621; adopted 


Proposed amendments to certain provisions of 
Pension Sch Regulati of International 
Court of Justice [64] 

Committee report: A/4646; adopted 
draft resolution by vote of 81-0-1. 





Sixth (Legal) Committee items: 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 
Dec. 18 (meeting 954): took note of 
report (A/4655). 


Report of International Law Commission [65] 


Dec. 12 (meeting 943): Took up re- 
port of Sixth Committee (A/4605) and 
adopted unanimously draft resolutions I 
and IT: 


|. Report of International Law Commission cov- 
ering work of its twelfth session 
[A/RES/1504(XV)]. 


Il. Future work in field of codification and 
progressive development of international law 
[A/RES/1505(XV)]. 


Question of publication of United Nations 
Juridical Yearbook [66] 

Dec. 12 (meeting 943): took up re- 
port of Sixth Committee (A/4619) and 
adopted unanimously draft resolution 
contained therein [A/RES/1506(XV) ]. 


Number of plenary meetings: 97. 


Other Assembly documents 

Letter of Dec. 6 from Guatemala: A/ 
4631; Letter of Dec. 7 from United 
States Secretary of State: A/4637. 


General Committee 


Meetings 132, 133 
December 10, 14 

Dec. 10 (meeting 132): voted on pro- 
posals for (1) date of recess of current 
Assembly session and (2) date for re- 
sumption of session; rejected by roll-call 
vote of 9-9-2, USSR proposal for recess 
on December 21; adopted (9-6-5) pro- 
posal by Ceylon for adjournment on 
December 20; rejected (11-5-4) USSR 
proposal for resumption of session on 
January 23, 1961; adopted (10-3-7) pro- 
posal by Italy that March 7, 1961 be 
date for resumption; therefore did not 
vote on Costa Rican proposal that date 








for resuming session should be February 
20. 

Dec. 14 (meeting 133): for Commit- 
tee decision on item proposed for inclu- 
sion in agenda of current Assembly ses- 
sion by Bolivia, Costa Rica and United 
Kingdom (Review of methods and pro- 
cedures of General Assembly. Doc. A/ 
4614), see above under Item 8. 

Third report of General Committee: 
A/4634. 


First (Political and Security) Committee 


Meetings 1113-1135 
November 23-December 19 


Disarmament and the situation with regard to 
the fulfilment of General Assembly resolution 
1378 (XIV) of 20 November 1959 on the ques- 
tion of disarmament [67]; Report of the Dis- 
ar tc [86]; Suspension of nu- 
clear and thermo-nuclear tests [69]; Preven- 
tion of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons [73] 

Nov. 29, Dec. 1, 19 (meetings 1119, 
1120, 1134, 1135): continued discussion 
of disarmament; Dec. 19 (meeting 
1135): took up Canadian proposal that 
(a) Committee vote immediately on 
draft resolutions in documents A/C.1/ 
L.256, L.258/Rev.1 and 253/Rev.1 and 
Add.1-3; (b) agree not to vote at this 
time on draft resolution in documents 
A/4509, A/C.1/L.249, L.250, L.251, 
L.252/Rev.1, L.254, and Add.1-3, L.259 
and Add.1, 2, L.260/Rev.1 and L.264/ 
Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1 and (c) decide 
to vote on 19-power draft resolution in 
document A/C.1/L.255/Rev.1 and Add. 
1-5; adopted (29-17-26, roll call) Indian 
amendment that point (c) of Canadian 
proposal be deleted and that 19-power 
draft resolution be included under (b); 
adopted first paragraph of Canadian pro- 
posal (69-0-1), second paragraph (50-2- 
21), and proposal as whole, as amended, 
unanimously; voted as follows on three 
draft resolutions: 

Prevention of wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons. Draft resolution pro- 
posed by Ghana, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, 
Morocco (A/C.1/L.253/Rev.1 and Add. 
1-3); adopted preamble and operative 
paragraph 1 (65-0-11), operative para- 
graph 2 (57-0-20), operative paragraph 
3 (56-0-22); adopted draft resolution 
as whole (58-0-20, roll call). 

Ireland was original sponsor (A/C.1 
L2oP}. 

Suspension of nuclear and_ thermo- 
nuclear tests. Draft resolution proposed 
by Austria, India, Sweden (A/C.1/ 
L.256): adopted preamble without ob- 
jection, operative paragraph 1 (76-0-1), 
operative paragraph 2 (70-0-8), operative 
paragraph 3 (76-0-2), and draft resolu- 
tion as whole (72-0-5). 

Suspension of nuclear and_ thermo- 
nuclear tests. Draft resolution sponsored 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Venezu- 
ela, Yemen, Yugoslavia (A/C.1/L.258/ 
Rev.1): adopted preamble without ob- 
jection, operative paragraph 1 (75-0-3), 
operative paragraph 2 (67-0-11), opera- 
tive paragraph 3 (76-0-2), and draft 
resolution as whole (67-0-11, roll call). 
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Original sponsors did not include 
Cyprus, Federation of Malaya (A/C.1/ 
L.258). 

Report of First Committee: A/4680. 

Other documents: Items 67 and 86: 
draft resolution A/C.1/L.255/Add.1 
(Chile, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan); 
A/C.1/L.255/Rev.1 and Add.1-5 (addi- 
tional sponsors: Austria, Ireland, Iceland, 
Iran, Peru, Argentina, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Haiti, New Zealand, 
Greece and Uruguay; Jtem 67: A/C.1/L. 
264 and Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1: draft 
resolution by Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Sudan and 
United Arab Republic. [See also UNITED 
Nations Review for December, 1960, 
p. 88]. 


Question of Algeria [71] 


Dec. 5-15 (meetings 1121-1133): took 
up item on question of Algeria proposed 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethi- 
opia, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen (A/4418 and Add.1); 
held general debate; Dec. 15 (meeting 
1113) voted on 24-power draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.1/L.265 and Add.1-3) spon- 
sored by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yemen. 

Adopted preamble (80-0-13) and oper- 
ative paragraphs one (83-0-10), two 


(73-0-20), three (70-10-14) and four 
(38-33-23); adopted draft resolution as 
whole (47-20-28); all votes by roll call. 


Report of First Committee: A/4660. 


Problem of Mauritania [791 


Nov. 23-26 (meetings 1113-1118): con- 
tinued discussion of item proposed by 
Morocco (A/4445 and Add.1); Nov. 26 
(meeting 1118): rejected by roll call 
(31-39-25) amendment submitted by In- 
dia (A/C.1/L.263), withdrawn by India 
and re-submitted by Iraq. Revised draft 
resolution (A/C.1/L.261/Rev.1) spon- 
sored by Indonesia, Jordan, Libya was 
withdrawn. 


Amendments by Afghanistan (A/C.1/ 
L.262) withdrawn. 

[Original draft (L.261) would among 
other things have had Assembly, “con- 
sidering that Morocco and France agreed 
in 1956 to form a Franco-Moroccan 
Commission to settle the questions rela- 
tive to the frontiers of Morocco,” recom- 
mend that France and Morocco enter 
into negotiations with a view to reach- 
ing peaceful solution of problem in ac- 
cordance with purposes and principles of 
Charter; revised draft (L.261/Rev.1) in- 
corporated oral amendments of Afghan- 
istan deleting preambular paragraph and 
modifying operative paragraph 2 to read 
“recommends that parties concerned en- 
ter into negotiations with a view to 
reaching a peaceful sojution of the prob- 
lem on the basis of the right to self- 
determination”; amendment (L.263) sub- 
stituted “expresses the hope” for “rec- 
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ommends” and deleted references to ne- 
gotiations. ] 

Report of First Committee: A/4594. 
Number of meetings held by First Com- 
mittee: 54 

[In addition to disarmament items (see 
above) following remain on Committee’s 
agenda: Items 21 (Korea), 22 (Outer- 
space), 80 (USSR complaint), 88 (Afri- 
ca: UN program) and 90 (Cuban com- 
plaint). For full titles see United Nations 
Review for November, p. 95 and Decem- 
ber, p. 88.] . , 


Special Political Committee 


Meetings 204-224 
November 21-December 19 


Question of an increase in membership of 
Security Council and of Economic and Social 
Council [23] 

Nov. 30-Dec. 7 (meetings 214-219): 
continued debate; took action as follows 
on three draft resolutions: 

Membership of Economic and Social 
Council. Dec. 5 (meeting 217): voted 
on 45-power draft resolution (A/SPC/ 
L.51 and Corr.1 and Add.1-5) sponsored 
by Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Cameroun, Central African Re- 
public, Canada, Chad, Chile, Colombia, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Costa Rica, Cy- 
prus, Dahomey, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Federation of Malaya, Gabon, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Laos, Madagascar, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Phil- 
ippines, Senegal, Somalia, Thailand, 
Togo, Tunisia, Upper Volta, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and on 13-power amendment 
(A/SPC/L.54 and Add.1) submitted by 
Cameroun, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Indonesia, Lebanon, Liberia, Nepal, Ni- 
geria, Pakistan, Somalia, Togo, Tunisia: 

13-power amendment: adopted: words 
“Part A” (45-26-21); amendment to 3rd 
preambular paragraph (48-32-16, roll- 
call); amendment to operative subpara- 
graph 1 (d) (51-9-29); words “Part B” 
(44-26-23); word “immediate” in Part B 
(49-43-4, roll call); words “to be ef- 
fective at this session in Part B (49-43- 
4, roll-call); Part B as whole (37-35-20); 

45-power draft resolution as amended: 
adopted: preamble of Part A as amend- 
ed (47-41-5) and operative part of Part 
A as amended (76-19-1, roll-call); re- 
jected draft resolution as whole as 
amended (38-41-17, roll-call). 

[Draft resolution would have called 
for amendment of UN Charter to in- 
crease membership of Economic and 
Social Council from 18 to 24, and called 
for immediate steps in meantime for re- 
distribution of existing seats on Council, 
to be effective at present Assembly ses- 
sion.] 


Membership of Security Council. Dec. 
6 (meeting 218): voted on 39-power 
draft resolution (A/SPC/L.52 and Add. 
1-3) (sponsors did not include: Australia, 
Austria, Netherlands, New Zealand, So- 
malia, Tunisia—otherwise same as for 
draft resolution relating to Economic and 
Social Council) and on 12-power amend- 
ment (A/SPC/L.55 and Add.1) (same 


sponsors as for amendment listed above 
except for Tunisia): 

13-power amendment: adopted words 
“Part A” and amendment to 3rd pre- 
ambular paragraph (44-32-16); amend- 
ment to operative sub-paragraph 1(e) (48- 
3-41); words “immediate” and “to be 
effective at this session” in proposed Part 
B (49-42-5, roll call); proposed Part B 
as whole (40-37-19, roll call); 

39-power draft resolution, as amend- 
ed: adopted words “thirteen” and “eight” 
in operative sub-paragraph 1(a) (42- 
32-21, roll call) and operative para- 
graphs of Part A as whole as amended 
(73-14-6); rejected draft resolution as 
whole as amended (36-42-17, roll call). 


[Among other things draft resolution 
called for amendment of United Nations 
Charter to increase membership of Se- 
curity Council from 11 to 13, and for 
immediate steps in meantime to redis- 
tribute existing seats on Council to be 
effective at present Assembly session.] 


Creation of committee. Dec. 7 (meet- 
ing 219): draft resolution (A/SPC/L.53/ 
Rev.1) on creation of committee to try 
to find satisfactory solution of problem, 
sponsored by Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, 
India and Iraq, was withdrawn. 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4626. 


Report of United Nations Scientific Committee 
on Effects of Atomic Radiation [24] 


Dec. 15 (meeting 223): took up an- 
nual progress report of Committee; 
adopted unanimously draft resolution by 
Canada and Czechoslovakia (A/SPC/ 
L.56 and Rev.1). Original sponsor: Can- 
ada (A/SPC/L.56). 

Report of Special Political Committee: 
A/4659. 


Report of Director of UNRWA [26] 


Nov. 21-30; Dec. 19 (meetings 204- 
212; 224): held general debate; Dec. 19 
(meeting 224): heard statement from 
Director General of UNRWA (John H. 
Davis); decided as there were no draft 
resolution, to defer further consideration 
of item to “a later date.” 

Appeal for maximum support to efforts of 
newly emerging states for strengthening their 
independence [77] 


Dec. 7-9, 13 (meetings 219-222): took 
up item proposed by Czechoslovakia 
(A/4443); held general debate; Dec. 13 
(meeting 222): decided without objec- 
tion to adjourn debate on item until re- 
sumed part of 15th Assembly session. 

Other documents: Letter of December 
6 from President of Assembly trans- 
mitting text of draft resolution on “As- 
sistance to former Trust Territories and 
other newly independent states” as 
adopted by Second Committee: A/SPC/ 
49. 


Number of meetings held by Special 
Political Committee: 51 

[In addition to item 26 (uNRWA), fol- 
lowing items remain on Committee’s 
agenda: Item 77 (see above); and Items 
25, 70, 72, 75 and 89 (Question of 
Oman). For titles, see UNITED NATIONS 
REviEwW, November, pp. 95, 96.] 
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Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 


Meetings 683-714 
November 17-December 14 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12]; 
Economic development of under-developed 
countries [29]; Land reform [74] 


Economic and social consequences of 
disarmament. Nov. 17-21 (meetings 683- 
686); Nov. 21 (meeting 686): took up 
draft resolution by Pakistan (A/C.2/ 
L.469/Rev.1); adopted (19-15-35) amend- 
ment by Lebanon (A/C.2/L.511) as 
orally amended by Philippines; adopted 
draft resolution as amended (66-0-4). 

Statement of financial implications: 
A/C.2/L.469/Rev.1/Add.1. 

Withdrawn: amendment 
(A/C.2/L.510). 


Decentralization of United Nations 
economic and_ social activities and 
strengthening of regional economic com- 
missions. Nov. 21, 22 (meetings 687- 
689). Nov. 22 (meeting 689): took up 
25-power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.470/ 
Rev.3) sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, 
Burma, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, Greece, Guin- 
ea, India, Iraq, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Sudan, Thailand, To- 
go, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia; rejected (19-25-22) 
Israel amendment (A/C.2/L.516); adopt- 
ed preambular paragraph 2 of draft res- 
olution (57-9-1), operative paragraph 4 
(60-0-6), and draft resolution as whole 
unanimously. 

Original sponsors (L.470 and Add.1) 
included Somalia and did not include 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Greece, Guinea, 
India, Iraq, Nigeria, Pakistan, Togo, Tu- 
nisia. 

Amendments’ withdrawn: Nigeria 
(L.473); United States (L.513); United 
Kingdom (L.515). 

Statement by Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs on Nov. 21 
(meeting 687): A/C.2/L.518. 


Strengthening and development of 
world market and improvement of trade 
conditions of economically less developed 
countries. Nov. 22-24 (meetings 689- 
691). Nov. 24 (meeting 691): took up 
draft resolution (A/C.2/L.471/Rev.2) 
submitted by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland; adopted (30-20-24) United 
States amendment (A/C.2/L.517, point 
5); agreed (33-2-37) to insertion of word 
“real” before word “importance” in pre- 
amble, paragraph 2, as suggested orally 
by Haiti; adopted (38-18-17) section of 
same paragraph from words “and, in 
particular” through words “of peace, 
and”; adopted (30-17-27) operative sub- 
paragraph (1); adopted (64-0-13) re- 
vised draft resolution as amended. 

Other United States amendments (A/ 
C.2/L.517) withdrawn. 


Projections. Nov. 28-30 (meetings 
694-696). Nov. 29 (meeting 695) adopt- 
ed unanimously draft resolution on long- 
term economic projections, submitted by 
Argentina, Denmark, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, Thailand, Tu- 


by Poland 


nisia (A/C.2/L.492) as modified by _ 


adopted unanimously draft resolution 


sponsors. 
First Burma 


amendment (A/C.2/ 
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L.523) withdrawn; second not pressed 
to vote. 

Land reform. Nov. 30-Dec. 1 (meet- 
ings 696-698). Nov. 30 (meeting 697): 
proposed by Bolivia, Cuba, Ghana, Iraq, 
United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia (A/ 
C.2/L.490/Rev.1) and incorporating oral 
amendments by Dominican Republic 
(adding third preambular paragraph), 
France (reference to 1959 report of 
Secretary-General) and Iran (on consult- 
ing with executive heads of specialized 
agencies. 

Activities of United Nations in field 
of industrial development. Dec. 3, 5 
(meetings 702, 703): adopted unani- 
mously 39-power draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Afghanistan, Brazil, Burma, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Ga- 
bon, Ghana, Greece, Guinea, Haiti, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Niger, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
Upper Volta, Yugoslavia (A/C.2/L.491 
and Add.1-6) as modified by sponsors. 

Amendment by Italy (A/C.2/L.536) 
withdrawn after part of it incorporated 
in draft resolution. 


Establishment of United Nations Cap- 
ital Development Fund. Nov. 24-26, 28, 
30, Dec. 1, 6 (meetings 691-694, 697, 
699, 705). Dec. 6 (meeting 705) took 
up 45-power draft resolution spon- 
sored by Afghanistan, Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Chad, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Ni- 
geria, Panama, Pakistan, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, Uruguay, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia (A/C.2/L.472/Rev.1 and Add. 1); 
sponsors accepted first of two amend- 
ments proposed by Denmark, Greece, 
Netherlands (A/C.2/L.535) revising op- 
erative paragraph 1; voted as follows: 
adopted (65-6-7) third preambular para- 
graph; adopted (67-5-8, roll call) opera- 
tive paragraph 1; adopted (68-4-8, roll 
call) draft resolution as whole and as 
modified. 

Amendments withdrawn: Denmark, 
Greece, Netherlands, Sweden (A/C.2/ 
L.514); Denmark, Greece, Netherlands 
(A/C.2/L.535, second amendment on 
understanding that committee of experts 
to be appointed under resolution would 
take into consideration suggestion em- 
bodied in amendment). 

Original sponsors of draft resolution 
(A/C.2/L.472 and Add.1-4) did not in- 
clude Chad. 


Improvement of terms of trade be- 
tween industrial and underdeveloped 
countries: Dec. 2, 6 (meetings 700, 705), 
adopted unanimously draft resolution by 
Colombia and Costa Rica (A/C.2/L.493 
/Rev.2) as modified by sponsors. 


International credit insurance: Dec. 7 
(meeting 706): adopted (54-0-9) draft 
resolution by Indonesia and Pakistan 


(A/C.2/L.495/Rev.1) as modified by 
sponsors. Original draft sponsored by 
Pakistan only. 


Development of petroleum industry in 
less developed countries. Dec. 7 (meeting 
707): agreed to transmit draft resolu- 
tion by Brazil (A/C.2/L.494/Rev.1, with 
paragraph 6 of preamble deleted by 
sponsor) and relevant summary record 
to Economic and Social Council at its 
resumed 30th session with recommenda- 
tion that they should be forwarded to 
Committee for Industrial Development 
for action. 


Accelerated flow of capital and tech- 
nical assistance to developing countries. 
Nov. 28, Dec. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9 (meetings 
694, 701, 704, 705, 709, 710). Dec. 9 
(meeting 710): took action on 15-power 
draft resolution (A/C.2/L.474/Rev.3) 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Cey- 
yon, Chad, Ghana, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia; adopted (39-35-3, roll call) 
amendment by Italy (A/C.2/L.541) as 
modified by sponsor; adopted (28-14- 
36, roll call) words “so as to reach as 
soon as possible approximately 1 per cent 
of the combined national incomes of the 
economically advanced countries”; adop- 
ted (77-1-0, roll call) remainder of draft 
resolution; adopted (75-0-4, roll call) 
draft resolution as whole, as amended. 

Amendments by Netherlands (A/C.2/ 
L.540) and France (A/C.2/L.543) with- 
drawn. 

Other documents: (A/C.2/L.474 and 
Add. 1, 2 (did not include Sudan); A/C. 
2/L.474/Rev.1 and Add.1; A/C.2/L.474/ 
Rev.2. 


Other documents on Items 12, 29 and 
74: Methods and techniques for carrying 
out study of world economic develop- 
ment: A/4489/Add.1; Economic resolu- 
tions adopted at Second Conference of 
Independent African States in Addis 
Ababa: A/C.2/207 and Corr.1; Note by 
Chairman (on draft proposals): A/C.2/ 
L.502/Corr.1; Draft report: A/C.2/L.537 
(adopted Dec. 14 (meeting 714) (See 
also documents listed in UNITED NATIONS 
REviEw, November, 1960, p. 93). 


Report of Second Committee: A/4648. 


Opportunities for international cooperation on 
behalf of former trust territories and other 
newly independent states [31] 


Nov. 28-Dec. 2 (meetings 694, 695, 
698-701). 


Assistance to former trust territories 
and other newly independent states. 18- 
power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.509/ 
Rev. 2) sponsored by Chad, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guin- 
ea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Liberia, Libya, 
Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, 
United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia. Dec. 
2 (meeting 701) voted as follows: 

Adopted (18-9-49, roll call) amend- 
ment by Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom (A/C.2/L.527) as sub- 
amended by France (A/C.2/L.530); re- 
jected (11-39-20) Argentine amendment 
(A/C.2/L.534) to delete 3rd and Sth 
preambular paragraphs; adopted (47-12- 
12) Sth preambular paragraph; adopted 
(73-0-2) words “and the decision of the 
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Technical Assistance Committee to in- 
crease substantially the assistance to the 
newly independent and emerging states” 
in newly added 8th preambular para- 
graph; adopted (67-0-9, roll call) draft 
resolution as whole as amended. 

Original sponsors, Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Libya, Nigeria, 
Sudan, United Arab Republic, Yugo- 
slavia (L.509), joined by Ethiopia, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Liberia, Somalia, Thai- 
land, Togo (L.509/Rev.1 and Add.1,2) 
and later by Chad and Cuba (L.509/ 
Rev.2). 

Amendments withdrawn: Cyprus 
(L.524); United States (L.525); Argen- 
tina-Brazil-Chile (L.526); Netherlands- 
New Zealand-United Kingdom (L.527— 
amendments 1 and 3 only); France 
(L.528), also sub-amendment (L.530); Ja- 
pan L.533); Argentina (L.534—amend- 
ment to delete 4th preambular para- 
graph in amendment 1, and amendment 
a) 

Other documents: Report of Secretary- 
General: A/4585; Statement by Mekki 
Abbas, Executive Secretary of Economic 
Commission for Africa, on Nov. 28 
(meeting 694): A/C.2/L.522; Draft re- 
port: A/C.2/L.542: Report of Second 
Committee: A/4649. 


Progress and operations of Special Fund [28]; 
Programs of technical assistance [30]; Question 
of assistance to Libya [32] 


Nov. 28 (meeting 694): heard state- 
ments by Managing Director of Special 
Fund (A/C.2/L.519), Executive Chair- 
man of TAB (A/C.2/L.520); UN Com- 
missioner for Technical Assistance (A/ 
C.2/L.521) and Executive Secretary of 
Economic Commission for Africa. 


Nov. 29, Dec. 7-10 (meetings 695, 
707-713): held discussion; adopted six 
draft resolutions: 


United Nations assistance in public 
adminstration: provision of operational, 
executive and administrative personnel 
(OPEX). Dec. 7-9 (meetings 707-709, 
711). Dec. 9 (meeting 711): took up 
23-power draft resolution (A/C.2/ 
L.460/Rev.1) sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Burma, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, Hai- 
ti, India, Iran, Laos, Lebanon, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Peru, Sudan, Sweden, Tunisia, United 
Kingdom, Venezuela; adopted (52-9-5) 
operative paragraph 1 and (56-0-14, roll 
call) draft resolution as whole. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/4589; draft resolution: A/ 
C.2/L.460 and Add.1,2. 


Possibilities of increasing voluntary 
contributions to operational fund of In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). Dec. 8, 9 (meetings 709, 711). 
Dec. 9 (meeting 711): adopted (60-0-1) 
draft resolution sponsored by Brazil, 
Ghana, India, Yugoslavia (A/C.2/L.512/ 
Rev. 1) 


Contributions to UN Special Fund and 
to UN Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. Dec. 9-10 (meetings 711, 
712). Dec. 10 (meeting 712): voted on 
9-power draft resolution (A/C.2/L.529 
and Corr.1) sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Nether- 
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lands, Nigeria, United Arab Republic, 
Yugoslavia; rejected (23-40-16, roll call) 
amendment by Byelorussian SSR (A/C. 
2/L.546) and (16-25-35) amendment by 
United Kingdom (A/C.2/L.539, as modi- 
fied); adopted (34-14-31, roll call) 
amendment by Brazil (A/C.2/L.544): 
adopted (67-0-10) operative paragraph 
2 of draft resolution; adopted (74-0-2) 
draft as whole, amended to include 
Argentine amendment accepted by spon- 
sors (A/C.2/L.545). 

Other document: Note by ‘Secretary- 
General: A/4491. 


Assistance to Libya. Dec. 10 (meeting 
713) adopted (56-0-1) 18-power draft 
resolution sponsored by Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Greece, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic, Yemen 
(A/C.2/L.531 and Add. 1, 2 as modified 
by sponsors). 

Other documents: Report of Secretary- 
General: A/4575; Communication of 
October 13 from Libya transmitting 
memorandum on assistance received by 
Libya from United Nations: A/4576. 


Confirmation of allocation of funds 
under expanded program of technical as- 
sistance. Dec. 10 (meeting 713): took up 
report of Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee (A/C.2/208 and Corr.1) and adop- 
ted unanimously draft resolution con- 
tained in it. 


United Nations Program of Technical 
Assistance: arrangements to facilitate 
prompt supply of technical assistance per- 
sonnel. Dec. 9, 10 (meetings 710, 713). 
Dec. 10 (meeting 713): after adopting 
operative paragraph 3 (60-0-6), adopted 
unanimously 11-power draft resolution 
sponsored by Afghanistan, Burma, Can- 
ada, Chile, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
India, Lebanon, New Zealand, Peru, 
Sudan (A/C.2/L.532) as modified by 
sponsors [new paragraph added at end 
of preamble in view of Polish amend- 
ment; oral suggestions by Belgium and 
Tunisia taken into account]. 

Amendment by Poland (A/C.2/L.538) 
withdrawn. 


Other documents on items 28 and 30: 
Programs of technical assistance. Budget 
estimates of TAB Secretariat (1960, 1961). 
Report of Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions: 
A/4564; Progress and operations of Spe- 
cial Fund. Administrative budget esti- 
mates for 1961. Report of acaBg: A 
4565. 

Items 28, 30 and 32: Draft report: 
A/C.2/L.542 (adopted Dec. 14 (meeting 
714); 

Report of Second Committee: A/4649. 


Concluding statement by Chairman on 
work of Second Committee: A/C.2/L. 
547. 

Membership of Second Committee: A/C. 
2/206/Rev. 1 

Number of meetings held: 71 


Third (Social, Humanitarian, Cultural) 
Committee 


Meetings 1028-1058 
November 21-December 16 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 


Training and education in countries in 
process of development, especially in 
Africa. Dec. 6 (meeting 1047): discus- 
sion on draft resolution sponsored by 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Senegal (A/C.3/L.852/Rev.1) deferred 
in view of the fact that First Com- 
mittee had not yet completed its con- 
sideration of Item 88 (Africa: a United 
Nations program for independence and 
development). 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/C.3/L.882; Letter of Dec. 6 
from President of Assembly — transmit- 
ting text of draft resolution adopted by 
Second Committee on “Assistance to 
former trust territories and other newly 
independent states: A/C.3/589. 

Report of Third Committee on Item 
12: A/4615. 


Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights [34] 

Nov. 21 (meeting 1028). [Explana- 
of vote.] 

Documents: Note by Rapporteur on 
Article 18: A/C.3/L.897; Report of 
Third Committee on Item 34: A/4625. 


Draft Convention on- Freedom of Information 
[35] 

Nov. 21-Dec. 5 (meetings 1028-1045): 
discussed and adopted Article 2 (deal- 
ing with limitations on freedom of in- 
formation). Dec. 2 (meeting 1044) voted 
as follows: 

I. Subamendment by Cambodia, 
Greece, Guatemala, Italy, Turkey (A 
C.3/L.890 and Add.1) to 10-power 
amendment (A/C.3/L.885/Rev.2): adopt- 
ed (34-12-27); 

Il. Subamendment by Pakistan (A 
C.3/L.888/Rev.1) to 10-power amend- 
ment (L.885/Rev.2): adopted by roll 
call (22-9-47); 

III. Ten-power amendment by Brazil, 
Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
India, Liberia, Nigeria, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Yugoslavia (885/Rev.2): 
adopted: 

(a) word “national” before word “ra- 
cial” in second sentence (41-6-27); 

(b) words “of false reports harmful 
to friendly relations among nations and” 
(44-22-14); 

(c) words “and the fair administra- 
tion of justice” (46-8-23); 

(d) clause beginning “systematic dis- 
semination” to end of sentence, as 
amended (47-10-18); 

(e) ten-power amendment, as amend- 
ed, replacing original Article 2: adopted 
by roll call (46-8-23). 

IV. Subamendment by Saudi Arabia 
(A/C.3/L.891) to eight-power amend- 
ment (A/C.3/L.886/Rev.1); rejected: 

(a) words “which would violate free- 
dom of information” (20-33-17); 

(b) remaining words (29-35-13, roll 
call); 

V. Eight-power amendment (adding 
second paragraph) sponsored by Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela (A/C.3/ 
L.886/Rev.1); adopted: 

(a) words “on news, comments” (43- 
18-14); 

(b) words “and may not be used as 
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grounds for restricting the right to criti- 
cize the Government” (36-25-14); 

(c) words “and political opinions” (38- 
17-19); 

(d) 8-power amendment, as amended, 
adopted by roll call (39-22-15). 

VI. Article 2, as whole, as amended, 
adopted by roll call (50-5-19). 

Amendment by Cuba (A/C.3/L.879) 
and working paper by Saudi Arabia 
(A/C.3/L.881) withdrawn; working pa- 
pers by Philippines (A/C.3/L.878), Sau- 
di Arabia (A/C.3/L.884) and Brazil, 
India, Liberia, Nigeria, Yugoslavia 
(A/C.3/L.880) superseded by 10-power 
amendment (A/C.3/L.885); Pakistan 
amendment (to original text of Article 
2) (A/C.3/L.883) not voted on; 

Lebanon withdrew sponsorship of sub- 
amendment (A/C.3/L.890 and Add.1, 2). 

Other documents: Saudi Arabia amend- 
ment: A/C.3/L.887; Working paper by 
Secretariat: A/C.3/L.892; Text of Article 
2 as adopted: A/C.3/L.894. 

Philippines: draft resolution (A/C.3/ 
L.889) embodying proposal for draft 
protocol to Convention on Freedom of 
Information. Dec. 5, 7 (meetings 1045, 
1049). [Lack of time prevented Com- 
mittee from examining draft resolution 
at this session; Philippine delegation re- 
served right to raise matter again at 
appropriate time.] 

Other documents on Item 35: Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information: 
Official Records, General Assembly, 7th 
Session, Annexes (agenda item 29), 
Doc. A/AC.42/7; Note by Secretary- 
General: A/4401; Report of Third Com- 
mittee: A/4636. 


Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information 
[36] 

Dec. 16 (meeting 1058): adopted 
unanimously draft resolution by Chile, 
Costa Rica and United States (A/C.3/ 
L.901) as orally amended by Saudi 
Arabia, deferring item to 16th Assembly 
session. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/4437; Report of Third Com- 
mittee: A/4666. 


Measures designed to promote among youth 
the ideas of peace, mutual respect and under- 
standing between peoples [76] 


Dec. 9, 13-16 (meetings 1050-1057): 
took up and held debate on item pro- 
posed by Romania (A/4442) as well as 
on: (1) draft resolution by Romania 
(A/C.3/L.896/Rev.1); (2) amendments 
by United Kingdom and United States 
(A/C.3/L.898/Rev.2); and (3) working 
paper by United Arab Republic (A/C.3/ 
L.899); Dec. 15 (meeting 1056): adopt- 
ed in 14 separate votes the following: 

Amendments (A/C.3/L.898/Rev.2): 

First (39-19-7), second (36-20-8), 
third—in two parts (44-9-8) and (39- 
21-3); fourth in two parts (45-4-16) and 
(36-19-9); fifth (sponsored by United 
States only) amended to include follow- 
ing words from United Arab Republic 
working paper: “including the possibility 
of formulating a draft of an international 
declaration setting out the basic princi- 
ples concerning the promotion among 
youth of the ideas of peace, mutual re- 
spect and understanding between peoples” 
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with word “ideas” replaced by “ideals” 
(35-20-9, roll-call); [The words in ques- 
tion were accepted in separate roll call 
vote of 28-21-15.] 

Romanian draft resolution (A/C.3/L. 
896/Rev.1): 

Preamble: paragraphs 1, 2, 3 jointly 
(63-0-1); paragraph 4, as amended (59- 
0-2); paragraph 5 (63-0-1); Operative 
part: paragraph 1, as amended (64-0-1); 
paragraph 2, as amended (64-0-1); Draft 
resolution as whole, as amended and 
as modified by sponsor (58-0-1). 

Report of Third Committee: A/4668. 


Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum [82] 


Dec. 16 (meeting 1058): adopted 
unanimously draft resolution by France 
(A/C.3/L.900), deferring item to 16th 
Assembly session. 

Other documents: Memorandum by 
Secretary-General and comments of gov- 
ernments: A/4552 and Add.1, and Add. 
1/Corr.1; Report of Third Committee: 
A/4667. 


Main trends of inquiry in natural sciences, 
dissemination of scientific knowledge and ap- 
plication of such knowledge for peaceful ends 
[83] 

Dec. 5-7 (meetings 1045-1049). Dec. 
7 (meeting 1049): adopted unanimously 
draft resolution sponsored by Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, France, Japan, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, United States 
(A/C.3/L.854/Rev.1) as modified by 
sponsors. Revised version took into ac- 
count amendments of Saudi Arabia (A/ 
C.3/L.893) and Czechoslovakia (A/C.3/ 
L.895), which were withdrawn. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/4461; Report of Third Com- 
mittee: A/4635. 

Membership of Third Committee: A/ 
C.3/588/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1. 

Number of meetings held: 79. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) C ittee 





Meetings 1058-1096 
November 19-December 19 


Report of Trusteeship Council [13] 


Nov. 29, Dec. 7, 9, 12, 14, 19 (meet- 
ings 1066, 1077, 1081, 1082, 1086, 1096): 
heard statement by United Kingdom 
concerning Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration; heard and 
questioned petitioners; discussed ques- 
tions relating to plebiscite in Northern 
Cameroons [see also below under Oral 
Hearings]. 

Documents: Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral: A/C.4/448; Statement by Nigeria 
on Dec. 9 (meeting 1081): A/C.4/463. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories [37]; Dissemination of information on 
United Nations in NSGT’s [39]; Participation 
of NSGT’s in work of United Nations and 
specialized agencies [40|; Offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for 
inhabitants of NSGT’s [41] 


Dec. 14 (meeting 1087): took up 
draft report (A/C.4/L.656); adopted by 
roll-call vote (56-0-15) paragraph 60, 
revised to read: “Pending further con- 
sideration of these items by the Commit- 
tee at the resumed session, in the light 





of resolution 1514(XV) [Declaration on 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples] adopted by the 
General Assembly on December 14, 1960, 
the Committee recommends to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the adoption of the follow- 
ing draft resolutions”; adopted draft re- 
port as amended. Report of Fourth 
Committee: A/4650. 


Study of principles which should guide mem- 
bers in determining whether or not an obliga- 
tion exists to transmit information called for 
in Article 73 e of Charter [38] 

Dec. 14 (meeting 1087): took up 
draft report (A/C.4/L.657); adopted by 
roll-call vote (27-15-18) amendment by 
Portugal for addition of new paragraph 
in which representative of Portugal re- 
served position of his Government in 
respect of draft resolution IIT on trans- 
mission of information; approved draft 
report as amended. Report of Fourth 
Committee: A/4651. 


Election to fill vacancies in membership of 
Committee on Information from NSGT’s [42] 

Dec. 19 (meeting 1095): elected Mex- 
ico and Liberia to fill two vacancies aris- 
ing from (1) expiration of term of 
Brazil and (2) achievement of independ- 
ence of Congo (Leopoldville), as result 
of which Belgium ceased to be member 
of Committee. 


Report of Fourth Committee: A/4679. 


Question of South West Africa [43] 


Nov. 21-25; Dec. 1-7 (meetings 1058- 
1065, 1070, 1073-1077): continued gen- 
eral debate; adopted draft resolutions 
as follows: 

I. Petitions relating to Territory of 
South West Africa: Nov. 24 (meeting 
1063): approved (60-0-6) draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Committee on South 
West Africa (A/4464, Annex III); 

II. Political freedom in South West 
Africa. Nov. 24 (meeting 1063) approved 
by roll-call (62-0-8) draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Committee on South West 
Africa (A/4464, Annex IV); 

Ill. Legal action to ensure fulfilment 
of obligations assumed by Union of South 
Africa in respect of Territory of South 
West Africa. Dec. 6 (meeting 1076): 
adopted by roll-call (73-0-5) 20-power 
draft resolution (A/C.5/L.652/Rev.1 and 
Add. 1, 2) sponsored by Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, Ghana, Guinea, 
Iraq, Ivory Coast, Libya, Morocco, 
Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic 
and Upper Volta; [Original sponsors: 
Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan]; 

IV. Assistance of United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies in economic, social and 
educational development of South West 
Africa. Dec. 6 (meeting 1076): adopted 
by roll-call (78-0-1) draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.655) submitted by Ghana and 
India, and incorporating oral amendments 
by Poland to operative paragraphs 3 
and 4 accepted by sponsors; 

V. Windhoek location. Dec. 6 (meet- 
ing 1076): took up (1) draft resolution 
submitted by Committee on South West 
Africa (A/4464, Annex I); (2) amend- 
ment by El Salvador and Tunisia (A/ 
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C.4/L.654); (3) oral amendment by 
Bulgaria; (4) oral subamendment (to L. 
654) by Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden; 

Voting: rejected (25-27-22) 4-power 
oral amendment to replace words “take 
steps to prosecute and punish” by words 
“institute legal proceedings”; adopted 2- 
power amendment (L.654) by roll-call 
(58-0-22); adopted Bulgarian oral amend- 
ment to operative paragraph 2 to replace 
word “that, according to petitioners,” by 
words “reported by petitioners, that” 
(56-2-18); adopted Bulgarian oral 
amendment to operative paragraph 6 to 
delete words “and in a manner more 
compatible with the Mandate” (46-11- 
15); adopted draft resolution as whole, 
as amended (75-0-6). 

V. Question of South West Africa. 
Dec. 6 (meeting 1076): voted as follows 
on 11-power draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.653/Rev.2) sponsored by Chad, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, and orally revised by sponsors to 
incorporate Indian amendments (A/C.4/ 
L.661, as orally revised) to preambular 
paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 8, and operative para- 
graphs 1, 4, 7, and adding new para- 
graph after operative paragraph 2. 

Adopted, without objection, first and 
second preambular paragraphs, third and 
fourth preambular paragraphs, as orally 
revised, Haitian oral amendment to in- 
sert words “to induce the Union Govern- 
ment” after words “efforts of the United 
Nations” in fifth preambuwlar paragraph, 
preambular paragraph 5 as amended, 
sixth, seventh, and, as orally revised, 
eighth preambular paragraphs, and first 
operative paragraph as orally revised; 
adopted by roll-call votes: second opera- 
tive paragraph as orally revised (74- 
0-6), new third operative paragraph (77- 
0-3), and operative paragraph 4 as orally 
revised (64-0-16); adopted without ob- 
jection operative paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 
as orally revised; adopted by roll-call 
draft resolution as whole as orally revised 
by sponsors and as amended (65-0-15). 

Original sponsors, Guinea, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Togo, Tunisia (A/C.4/L.653) 
joined by Chad, Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic (A/C.4/L.653/ 
Rev.1, Rev.1/Add.1, and Rev. 1/Corr.1), 
and by Gabon orally (A/C.4/L.653/ 
Rev.2). 

Bulgarian amendment (A/C.4/L.659) 
as orally revised by sponsor to insert 
new operative paragraph after paragraph 
4, accepted by sponsors of joint draft 
resolution. 


Withdrawn: draft resolution on appeal 
to member states with respect to situa- 
tion in Territory of South West Africa, 
sponsored by Mexico and Venezuela 
(A/C.4/L.660); amendments by India 
(amendments 3 and 7 of A/C.4/L.661). 

Other documents: Statements by Guin- 
ea and by Mexico (meeting 1063, Nov. 
24): A/C.4/458, 459; Letters of Nov. 28 
and Dec. 15 from Sam Nujoma, Presi- 
dent of South West Africa Peoples Or- 
ganization: A/C.4/461, 465; Statement 
of financial implications of draft resolu- 
tion on “question of South West Africa” 
(A/C.4/L.653/Rev.1): A/C.4/L.658. 

Election of three members of Com- 
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mittee on South West Africa: Dec. 9 
(meeting 1081): re-elected Indonesia, 
United Arab Republic and Uruguay. 

Draft report of Fourth Committee. 
Dec. 12 (meetings 1082, 1083): adopted 
draft report (A/C.4/L.662 and Add.1). 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4643 
and Add.1. 


Question of future of Western Samoa [44] 


Dec. 9, 12, 13, 16 (meetings 1081, . 


1083-1085, 1090): heard statements by 
and questioned representative of New 
Zealand and Prime Minister of Western 
Samoa; held debate; Dec. 13 (meeting 
1085): voted on 11-power draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by Argentina, Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana, India, Iraq, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom 
(A/C.4/L.663) joined orally by Iran, 
Nigeria, Greece, and on oral amendments 
by Byelorussian SSR; 

Rejected (26-31-12) first oral amend- 
ment to delete in preambular paragraph 
2 the words “and the resolutions adopted 
by that Convention”; adopted (46-6-13) 
preambular paragraph 2; adopted (64- 
0-6) operative paragraph 2(1); rejected 
by roll call (22-35-15) second oral 
amendment to delete in operative para- 
graph 2(2) words “on the basis of that 
constitution”; adopted unanimously op- 
erative paragraph 2(2); rejected (14-40- 
14) third oral amendment to insert in 
paragraph 4, after word “observers” the 
words “appointed also by the General 
Assembly”; adopted unanimously opera- 
tive paragraph 3; adopted (59-0-11) 
draft resolution as whole. 

Dec. 16 (meeting 1090): adopted 
draft report (A/C.4/L.665); decided to 
recommend appointment of Najmuddine 
Rifai of United Arab Republic as UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner. Report of 
Fourth Committee: A/4663. 

Other documents: Constitution of In- 
dependent State of Western Samoa, as 
adopted on October 28, 1960, trans- 
mitted by New Zealand by note verbale 
of November 10 to Secretary-General 
(A/C.4/454) and Resolutions adopted 
by Constitutional Convention of Western 
Samoa transmitted November 25 (A/ 
C.4/454/Add.1). 


Question of future of Ruanda-Urundi [45] 


Nov. 21-23, 25, 29, 30, Dec. 1, 2, 7-9, 
14-17, 19 (meetings 1058-1060, 1062, 
1064-1072, 1077-1080, 1086-1095): Nov. 
25 (meeting 1065): began consideration 
of item; heard statement by representa- 
tive of Belgium; heard petitioners (see 
also below under oral hearings); Dec. 8 
(meeting 1079): began general debate; 
Dec. 17 (meeting 1094): adopted two 
draft resolutions: 

I. Question of future of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 26-power draft resolution (A/ 
C.4/L.664/Rev.1) sponsored by Afghan- 
istan, Bolivia, Burma, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Yugoslavia, and 6-power 
amendments thereto (A/C.4/L.670), spon- 
sored by Argentina, Canada, Denmark, 


Mexico, New Zealand, Sweden. 

(1) rejected 6-power amendments as 
follows: first (27-40-5, roll call), second 
(30-33-9, roll call), third 26-42-4, roll 
call), fourth (28-35-7), fifth (26-44-2, 
roll call) and sixth (27-37-6); 

(2) rejected (17-28-18) motion for 
vote by division on 26-power draft reso- 
lution; 

(3) adopted draft resolution as whole 
(47-8-17, roll call). 

Amendments by Pakistan (A/C.4/L. 
669) withdrawn. 

Original sponsors of draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.664 and Corr.1 and Add.1) 
did not include Niger and Upper Volta. 

II. Question of the Mwami. 10-power 
draft resolution (A/C.4/L.666) spon- 
sored by Burma, Libya, Liberia, Moroc- 
co, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Togo, Tunisia: 

(1) adopted (34-28-4) motion for di- 
vision of vote; 

(2) adopted: preamble of draft reso- 
lution (53-1-18, roll call), Ist and 2nd 
operative paragraphs (35-26-11, roll call), 
3rd and 4th operative paragraphs (49- 
14-8), and draft resolution as whole 
(38-18-16, roll call). 

Dec. 19 (meeting 1095): recommend- 
ed following as members of proposed 
Commission to supervise elections to be 
held in Belgium-administered trust terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi in 1961: Max 
Dorsinville of Haiti, Chairman; Dr. Ma- 
jid Rahnema of Iran and Ernest Gassou 
of Togo; adopted, with certain amend- 
ments, draft report (A/C.4/L.668). 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General on UN Economic Mission to 
Ruanda-Urundi: A/C.4/456; Communi- 
cations concerning Ruandi-Urundi. Mem- 
orandum by Secretary-General: A/C. 
4/456 and Add.1; Statement by Bel- 
gium on Nov. 25 (meeting 1065): A/ 
C.4/460; Financial implications of draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.664): A/C.4/L.667; 
Cable of Dec. 13, sent from Kisenyi by 
representative of Minister for African 
Affairs, referred to by representative of 
Belgium on Dec. 16 (meeting 1091): 
A/C.4/466. [See also below under Oral 
Hearings] 

Report of Fourth Committee: A/4672. 


Oral hearings 


Ruanda-Urundi: 

Nov. 21-23, 25-29, 30, Dec. 1, 2, 7, 16, 
17 (meetings 1058-1060, 1062, 1064- 
1072, 1078, 1091, 1092): granted oral 
hearings; heard and questioned petiti- 
tioners: Michel Rwagasana, Cosmos Re- 
bero, Michel Kayihura, and Joseph Rut- 
sindintwarane [Union Nationale Ruan- 
daise (UNAR)]; Anastase Makuza and 
Mr. Mpakaniye (Parti du mouvement 
de l’emancipation hutu (PARMEHUTU) ]; 
Alexandre Rutera (in personal capacity); 
Aloys Munyangaju [Association pour la 
promotion sociale de la masse (APRO- 
SOMA)]; Pascal Mbuziyonja, Joseph Bir- 
oli, Jean Birihanyuma, Pierre Burarame 
[Front Commun]; Prosper Bwanakweri 
[Rassemblement démocratique ruandaise 
(RADER) ]; Léon-Christian Mushatsi-Kare- 
ba and Appolinaire Siniremara [Unité 
du progrés national (UPRONA)]. 

Requests for hearings: A/C.4/444 and 
Add. 1-11. 
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Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: 

Nov. 29, Dec. 14, 19 (meetings 1066, 
1086, 1096): granted requests for hear- 
ings; heard and questioned petitioners: 
Ayo Rosiji (Action Group of Northern 
Cameroons) and Ibrahim Abba (North- 
ern Kamerun Democratic Party, who also 
spoke on behalf of One Kamerun (North- 
ern Branch). 

Requests for hearings: A/C.4/445 and 
Add. 1-3. 

Number of meetings held: 95 

[Remaining on Committee’s agenda to 
be taken up at resumed session in March 
1961: (1) Report of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil [13]; (2) Dissemination of informa- 
tion on United Nations and International 
Trusteeship System in Trust Territories 
[46]; Offers by Member States of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
Trust Territories [47].] 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee) 


Meetings 797-824 
November 23-December 19 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 


[For Committee action on section I, 
Chapter VII, of Report of Council (A/ 
4415) and Chapter IX (Financial impli- 
cations of Council actions) see under 
Item 54 (Administrative and budgetary 
co-ordination of UN with specialized 
agencies and with IAEA) and Item 50 
(Budget estimates for 1961).] 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4664. 


United Nations Emergency Force: cost estimates 
for maintenance of the Force [27(a)] 


Dec. 16 (meetings 821, 822): con- 
sidered reports of Secretary-General (A/ 
4396, 4486 and Add.1, 2) and Advisory 
Committee (A/4409) on budget esti- 
mates for UNEF for 1961; at meeting 822, 
after rejecting (8-17-29) oral amendment 
of Iraq to delete words “made prior to 
March 31, 1961” in operative paragraph 
3, approved by roll call vote (31-8-19) 
draft resolution (A/C.5/L.645) spon- 
sored by Canada, Denmark, India, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Yugoslavia. 

Draft report (A/C.5/L.651): adopted 
Dec. 19 (meeting 824). 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4674. 


Supplementary estimates for 1960 [49] 


United Nations activities in Congo 
(ONUC) for period July 14-December 31, 
1960. Nov. 29, 30; Dec. 1, 2, 5, 7-9, 12- 
14, 15 (meetings 803, 805, 806-809, 811- 
813, 815-818, 819): considered reports 
of Secretary-General (A/C.5/836) and 
Advisory Committee (A/4580); held de- 
bate; Dec. 15 (meeting 819): took up 
draft resolution (A/C.5/L.638/Rev.1) 
submitted by Pakistan, Senegal and 
Tunisia, and Polish amendments thereto 
(A/C.5/L.642); rejected (27-40-17, roll 
call) first amendment for deletion of 
third preambular paragraph of draft 
resolution [Poland then withdrew re- 
maining amendments]; 
ambular paragraph 3 (40-27-17, roll 
call), operative paragraphs one (70-0- 
10), four (50-17-16), six (30-7-48, roll 
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adopted: pre- _ 


call) and draft resolution as whole (45- 
15-25, roll call). 
Draft resolution of Ireland, Liberia, 
Sweden (A/C.5/L.639) withdrawn. 
Other documents: Note verbale of 
Oct. 26 from USSR: A/C.5/837; Letter 
of Nov. 8 from United Kingdom: A/ 
C.5/840; Draft report: (A/C.5/L.653 
(adopted Dec. 9, meeting 824); Report 
of Fifth Committee: A/4676. 
Supplementary estimates for 1960. 
Dec. 16 (meeting 822): considered re- 
ports of Secretary-General (A/4492/ 
Add.1) and Advisory Committee (A/ 
4653); approved (49-0-8) draft resolu- 
tion on supplementary estimates for 
1960 contained in annex to A/4492/Add. 
1; also unanimously approved recom- 
mendations of Advisory Committee for 
revised 1960 estimate for income other 
than staff assessment in amount of 
$5,421,000 and for income from staff 
assessment in amount of $6,587,000. 
Draft report A/C/.5/L.652 (adopted 
Dec. 19 (meeting 824); Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4675. 


Supplementary estimates for 1960 [49]; 
Budget estimates for 1961 [50] 


Salary scales of General Service Staff 
at Headquarters: Dec. 13 (meeting 816): 
considered reports of Secretary-General 
(A/C.5/849) and Advisory Committee 
(A/4632); approved (49-0-9) recom- 
mendation to increase salaries of UN 
General Service Staff by 5 per cent effec- 
tive October 1, 1960. 


Budget estimates for 1961 [50] 


System of travel and subsistence al- 
lowances to members of organs and sub- 
sidiary organs of UN. Nov. 24 (meeting 
799): approved draft report (A/C.5/L. 
621). Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4608. 

Payment of honoraria to members of 
Administrative Tribunal. Nov. 24 (meet- 
ing 799): approved draft report (A/C.5/ 
L.622/Rev.1). Report of Fifth Commit- 
tee: A/4609. 

World Health Organization headquar- 
ters accommodation. Nov. 24 (meeting 
799): approved draft report (A/C.5/L. 
626). Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4610. 


Control and limitation of documenta- 
tion. Nov. 24 (meeting 799): approved 
draft report: A/C.5/L.623. Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4611. 


International encouragement of scien- 
tific research into control of cancerous 
diseases. Nov. 25 (meeting 800): con- 
sidered reports of Secretary-General (A/ 
C.5/831/Rev.1) and Advisory Commit- 
tee (A/4588); adopted (57-0-4) recom- 
mendation of Advisory Committee (re- 
lating to sums for financing awards). 

Financial implications of resolution 
adopted by Second UN Conference on 
Law of Sea regarding publication of 
verbatim records. Nov. 25 (meetings 
800, 801): took up reports of Secretary- 
General (A/C.5/839) and Advisory 
Committee (A/4584); adopted (51-1-6) 
Mexican proposal that records should 
be printed. 


Mechanical processing unit for Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa: Dec. 12 


(meeting 815): approved without objec- 
tion proposal of Secretary-General, as 
concurred in by Advisory Committee 
(A/C.5/852) for establishment in 1961 
of such a unit. 

Architectural and engineering survey 
of Headquarters buildings. Dec. 13, 15 
(meetings 817, 820): considered reports 
of Secretary-General (A/C.5/848) and 
Advisory Committee (A/4638); Dec. 15 
(meeting 820): recommended unani- 
mously appropriation of $20,000 for 
completion of the survey in 1961, and 
appropriation of $35,000 for temporary 
increase of seats within existing arrange- 
ments; recommended (35-12-10) appro- 
priation of $67,875 for conversion of 
one side of plenary hall; rejected (17- 
29-12) recommendation for appropria- 
tion of $67,875 for conversion of second 
side of plenary hall; agreed that Secre- 
tary-General, in consultation with spe- 
cialized agencies and Advisory Commit- 
tee, would make appropriate arrange- 
ments for agencies. 

Other documents: Note by Secretary- 
General: A/C.5/L.631; Draft report: A/ 
C.5/L.654 (approved Dec. 19, meeting 
824); Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4678. 

Resumed session of General Assembly. 
Dec. 16 (meeting 822): considered re- 
ports of Secretary-General (A/4647) 
and Advisory Committee (A/4654); ap- 
proved unanimously amount of $300,000 
for resumed 15th session of Assembly 
in 1961. 

Administrative arrangements under 
Draft Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs. Dec. 5 (meeting 809) considered 
report of Advisory Committee (A/4603); 
Dec. 19 (meeting 824) approved draft 
resolution transmitting report (A/4603) 
to Conference of Plenipotentiaries to be 
convened in January 1961 for purpose 
of concluding Single Convention. 


Revised estimate for Section 1 (travel 
and other expenses of representatives). 
Dec. 1 (meeting 806): unanimously ap- 
proved increased provision (A/C.5/844) 
under section 1 in amount of $130,000 
to provide for travel expenses of repre- 
sentatives of new member states. 

First reading of budget (continued). 
Section 12 (special expenses): Dec. 12 
(meeting 815): approved estimates for 
I. United Nations Memorial Cemetery 
in Korea at $54,000 (33-9-11), and 
II. United Nations International School 
at $80,000 (52-0-1); approved total 
of $134,000 (43-0-10); Sections 13-17 
(technical programs): Dec. 15-16 (meet- 
ings 820, 821): considered reports of 
Secretary-General (A/C.5/850 and Add. 
1) and Advisory Committee (A/4639); 
Dec. 16 (meeting 821) decided (46-9-3) 
that additional amount of $3.5 million 
be appropriated for 1961 for purpose of 
assistance to former Trust Territories 
and newly independent states, to be dis- 
tributed over Sections 13, 14 and 16 as 
indicated by Advisory Committee (A/ 
4639, para. 10); voted as follows on 
appropriations: Section 13 (economic 
development): $1,970,000 (49-0-10); 
Section 14 (social activities): $1,960,000 
(49-0-11; Section 15 (human rights ac- 
tivities: $100,000 (unanimously); Sec- 
tion 16, Chap. I (public administration, 
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training and research): $1 million (50- 
0-10; Section 16, Chap. Il (opEx): 
$850,000 (47-0-13) and Section 16 (Pub- 
lic administration, as whole): $1,850,- 
000 (47-0-13). 

Second reading of budget (A/C.5/ 
854). Dec. 16 (meeting 822): approved 
1961 budget estimates as follows: 


Amount 
Section 

1. Travel of representatives, 
members of commissions 
and committees and other 
subsidiary bodies 
Special meetings and 
conferences ae 
Salaries and wages 

. Common staff costs . 
Travel of staff . 
Payments under Annex 1, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 
Staff regulations: Hospi- 
tality bacaeace 
Buildings and improve- 
ments to premises ... 
Permanent equipment 
Maintenance, operation 
and rental of premises 
General expenses 
Printing 
Special expenses 
Economic development 
Social activities 
Human rights activities 
Public administration 
Narcotic drugs control .... 
Special missions ..... 
United Nations Field 
Service ae 
Office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner 
for Refugees 
International Court of 
Justice 


1,087,200 


255,600 
35,686,600 
8,213,300 
2,028,200 


100,000 


3,872,375 
400,000 


3,279,050 
3,469,750 
1,260,750 
134,000 
1,970,000 
1,960,000 
100,000 
1,850,000 
75,000 
2,608,750 


1,295,800 


2,302,275 
755,700 


1come Sections 

. Staff assessment income. 6,725,500 
Funds provided from 
extra-budgetary accounts. 1,879,880 
General income 1,595,100 
Sale of United Nations 
postage stamps 
Sale of publications 
Services to visitors and 
catering services 


1,066,500 
358,750 


631,300 


Votes were: Unanimous (Sections 1, 
2, 7-11, 15 and 21, and Sections 1-6 of 
Income Sections); 50-8-0 (Sections 3, 4, 
and 19); 50-0-8 (Sections 5 and 6); 49- 
0-8 (Sections 12 and 13); 50-0-9 (Sec- 
tion 14); 46-0-11 (Section 16); 53-0-5 
(Section 17); 48-8-1 (Section 18); 48- 
0-9 (Section 20). 

Dec. 19 (meetings 823, 824): took up 
draft budget resolution (A/C.5/L.649); 
approved (54-9) appropriations of $72,- 
969,300 for 1961, (income estimates) 
uanimously, and financing of appropria- 
tions (54-9); took up draft resolution 
relating to unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses (A/C.5/L.648), amendment by 
USSR (A/C.5/L.656) and amendments 
by India and Iraq; voted as follows: 
rejected USSR amendment (11-31-16); 
adopted (35-1-22) amendment by India 
to add new paragraph 3 to read: “Re- 
quests the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, in 
the light of discussions in the Fifth Com- 
mittee, to study and report to the re- 
sumed fifteenth session on the question 
of the review of the resolution on un- 
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foreseen and extraordinary expenses of 
the United Nations”; rejected (7-16-31) 
amendment by Iraq to add in operative 
paragraph 1 after words “unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses” the words “not 
exceeding $5 million”; adopted draft 
resolution as whole, as amended (47-9- 
3); took up draft resolution on Working 
Capital Fund: (A/C.5/L.647), oral 
amendment by USSR to delete operative 
paragraph 5 (later withdrawn by USSR), 
and Indian amendment; voted as follows: 
rejected (25-25-11) Indian amendment 
for new operative paragraph 5 to read: 

“Decides: 

(a) to continue in 1961, under the 
same conditions, the authorization grant- 
ed to the Secretary-General in paragraph 
4 of General Assembly resolution 1341 
(XIII) to borrow, on payment of nor- 
mal current rates of interest, cash from 
special funds and accounts in his custody, 
for purposes which normally relate to 
the Working Capital Fund; 

(b) to extend the authorization to cov- 
er short-term loans from Governments”; 
decided (30-23-8) to include words “or 
from other available sources”; rejected 
(25-28-11) motion by India for separate 
vote on operative paragraph 5 as whole: 
adopted draft resolution as whole (49- 
0-15); 


Financial implications of draft resolutions 
adopted by other Committees: 

Special Political Committee. Item 24 
(Scientific Committee on Effects of 
Atomic Radiation: A/SPC.L.56/Rev.1): 
considered on Dec. 19 (meeting 823) 
[Estimated additional cost (1961): $24,- 


950]. Docs. A/C.5/855; Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4671. 

Second Committee. Item 29 (Economic 
development. Economic and social con- 
sequences of Disarmament: A/C.2/L. 
469/Rev.1): considered on Dec. 9 (meet- 
ing 813) [Estimated additional cost: 
$28,500 (1961); $19,500 (1962)]. Docs. 
A/C.5/855; A/4622, 4633. 

Fourth Committee. Item 43 (Question 
of South West Africa: A/C.4/L.653/Rev. 
2): considered on Dec. 16 (meeting 822) 
[Estimated additional cost: $46,000 
(1961)]. Docs. A/C.5/853, A/4644, 4665. 

Fourth Committee. Item 45 (Future 
of Ruanda-Urundi: A/C.4/L.664/Rev.1): 
considered on Dec. 19 (meeting 823) 
[Estimated additional cost: $240,000 
(1961)]. Docs. A/C.5/857; Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4673. 

Other documents on Item 50: Draft 
report of Fifth Committee: A/C.5/L.650 
and Corr.1 (approved Dec. 19 (meeting 
824)); Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4677. 


Appointments to fill vacancies [51] 

Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (51 a). Report 
of Fifth Committee: A/4593. 


Scale of assessments for apportionment of 
expenses of United Nations [52] 

Nov. 23, 28 (meetings 797, 798, 802): 
discussed Report of Committee on Con- 
tributions (A/4566); Nov. 28 (meeting 
802): adopted (72-0-2) Committee’s 
draft resolution, as amended, on assess- 


ment of new member states for 1960 
and 1961, after rejecting (3-17-52) Chad 
oral amendment which would have ex- 
empted new members entirely from any 
assessment which would have exempted 
new members entirely from any assess- 
ment for year of admission and adopt- 
ing (72-0-2) amendment by Cyprus, 
Madagascar, Senegal, Togo (A/C.5/L 
629 and Corr.1); Dec. 12 (meeting 814): 
approved draft report (A/C.5/L.633). 

Other documents: Dates of payment 
of contributions: A/C.5/823 and Add.1; 
Collection of contributions as at Sept. 
20, 1960: A/C.5/824; Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4640. 


Audit reports relating to expenditure by spe- 
cialized agencies of technical assistance funds 
allocated from special account [53] 

Nov. 25 (meeting 800): took note of 
audit reports (A/4422) and report by 
Advisory Committee (A/4590). Report 
of Fifth Committee: A/4602 and Corr.1. 


Administrative and budgetary coordination of 
United Nations with specialized agencies and 
with IAEA [54] 

Dec. 5-8 (meetings 809-812): con- 
sidered report of Advisory Committee 
(A/4599) and section 1, Chapter VII, 
of Economic and Social Council Report 
(A/4415) on program appraisals in eco- 
nomic, social and human rights fields; 
also before Committee were (a) note 
by Secretary-General (A/C.5/820) sub- 
mitting, in information annexes to 1961 
estimates, data on 1961 budgets of UN 
family of organizations and (b) letters 
from Chairmen of Second and Third 
Committees (A/C.5/847 and Add.1 and 
A/C.5/841) on views expressed in those 
Committees on subject of program ap- 
praisals; Dec. 8 (meeting 812): voted 
on draft resolution (A/C.5/L.632) spon- 
sored by Japan, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, on program appraisals in economic, 
social and human rights field (five-year 
perspective); approved (37-9-13) follow- 
ing phrase in operative paragraph 2 of 
Part I: “and expresses the hope that they 
will give it the widest possible distribu- 
tion within their respective administra- 
tions”; approved (54-0-4) draft resolu- 
tion as orally modified by sponsors: 
approved without objective draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.5/L.634—drawn up by Secre- 
tariat) on administrative budgets for 
1961 of specialized agencies and IAEA, 
as orally amended by Netherlands. Dec. 
16 (meeting 822): approved draft re- 
port (A/C.5/L.644) subject to certain 
revisions. 

Other documents: Statement by Chair- 
man of Advisory Committee on Dec. 5 
(meeting 809): A/C.5/851; Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4662. 


Report of Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds [55] 

Dec. 9 (meeting 813): took up report 
of Negotiating Committee (A/4623) 
containing two draft resolutions; ap- 
proved (48-0-8) Australian oral amend- 
ment expressing appreciation of Com- 
mittee’s work and (49-0-10) draft 
resolution A, as amended; approved (52- 
0-5) Australian oral amendment increas- 
ing membership of Committee from 10 
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to 14, and (57-0-1) draft resolution B, 
as amended; Dec. 15 (meeting 820): 
approved draft report (A/C.5/L.643). 

Report of Fifth Committee: A/4657. 


United Nations Library [56] 


Dec. 7 (meeting 811): approved draft 
report (A/C.5/L.627). Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4630. 


Construction of United Nations Building in 
Santiago, Chile [57] 

Nov. 24 (meeting 799): approved 
draft report (A/C.5/L.625). Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4600. 


Organization and work of Secretariat [58] 

Nov. 24 (meeting 799): approved 
draft report (A/C.5/L.624). Report of 
Fifth Committee: A/4601. 


Public information activities of United Nations 
[59] 

Dec. 12 (meeting 814): approved, 
with certain textual changes, draft re- 
port (A/C.5/L.636). Report of Fifth 
Committee: A/4641. 


Personnel questions [60] 


Nov. 23-25, Dec. 1 (Meetings 797- 
800, 806): continued debate. 

(a) Geographical distribution of UN 
staff. Nov. 25 (meeting 800): adopted 
(63-0-1) draft resolution submitted by 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Vene- 
zuela (A/C.5/L.628 and Add.1) and 
Pakistan, as amended by sponsors to in- 
corporate oral suggestions made during 
discussion. 

(b) Proportion of fixed term staff. 
Dec. 1 (meeting 806): decided without 
objection to take note of Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report (A/C.5/834); also agreed 
that sub-items (a) and (b) should be 
merged and considered at future sessions 
as single sub-item. 

Education grant. Dec. 1 (meeting 
806): approved without objection inter- 
pretation of staff regulation 3.2 proposed 
by Secretary-General (A/C.5/832, para. 
10) subject to comments of Advisory 
Committee (A/4591). 

Status of principal level (G-5) staff at 
Headquarters. Dec. 1 (meeting 806): in 
view of decision to refer question of 
status of G-5 staff at Headquarters to 
Committee of Experts on Work and 
Organization of Secretariat, decided with- 
out objection to maintain for time being 
the present position in respect of such 
staff (Documents: A/C.5/832 and Add. 
1). 


Dec. 12 (meeting 815): approved, with 
certain revisions, draft report (A/C.5/L. 
635). Report of Fifth Committee: A/ 
4642. 


United Nations International School [61] 


Dec. 8, 9 (meetings 812, 813): con- 
sidered reports of Secretary-General (A/ 
4541 and Corr. 1, 2) and Advisory 
Committee (A/4624); Dec. 9 (meeting 
813): adopted (53-0-2) draft resolution 
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(A/C.5/L.637) sponsored by Burma, 
India, Iraq, Lebanon, United Arab Re- 
public, United States, Venezuela; Dec. 
19 (meeting 824): adopted draft report 
(A/C.5/L.646). Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee: A/4658. 


Annual report of United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board [62] 


Dec. 1 (meeting 806): decided without 
objection to recommend that Assembly 
approve draft agreements (A/C.5/846) 
relating to transfer of pension rights of 
participants in UN pension scheme and 
pension schemes of International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund and 
take note of annual report of UN Joint 
Staff Pension Board (A/4469 and Corr. 
1). Report of Fifth Committee: A/4620. 


Comprehensive review of United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund [63] 


Nov. 24-30 (meetings 799, 801, 802, 
804, 805): held debate; Nov. 30 (meeting 
805): (a) accepted (28-2-26) Chilean 
proposal on withdrawal benefits; (b) ap- 
proved (47-0-11) suggestions of Advisory 
Committee (A/4563) concerning date of 
implementation of new provisions and 
related deferral of increase in maximum 
period of contributory service to be 
counted for benefit purposes; (c) ap- 
proved (43-0-14) consolidated draft 
resolution contained in report of Secre- 
tary-General (A/4468/Add.1 and Add.1/ 
Corr.1: Draft revised regulations for 
Fund) subject to amendments (a) and 
(b) above; Dec. 15 (meeting 820): ap- 
proved draft report (A/C.5/L.641). 

Other documents: Report of Pension 
Review Group: A/4427 and Corr.1, 2; 
Report of UN Joint Staff Pension Board: 
A/4467; Report of Secretary-General: 
A/4468; Note by  Secretary-General 
transmitting statement by UN Head- 
quarters Staff Council: A/C.5/835; Re- 
port fo Fifth Committee: A/4621. 


Proposed amendments to certain provisions of 
Pension Scheme Regulations of International 
Court of Justice [64] 

Nov. 23 (meeting 798): resumed dis- 
cussion; approved (59-0-11), with one 
change of wording, recommendation of 
Advisory Committee (A/4579, para. 11); 
approved (44-1-26) recommendation of 
Advisory Committee (A/4579. para. 15); 
approved (55-9-5) revised pension scheme 
regulations recommended by Advisory 
Committee in para. 10 of its earlier re- 
port A/4544) as amended by Fifth 
Committee. 

Amendment of El Salvador, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Somalia (A/C.5/ 
L.615) withdrawn. 

Dec. 13 (meeting 817): 
draft report (A/C.5/L.640). 

Other documents: Report of Secretary- 
General: A/4424; Report of Fifth Com- 
mittee: A/4646. 


approved 


United Nations operations in Congo 


Dec. 19 (meeting 824): took up re- 
port of Secretary-General (A/C.5/856) 
and draft resolution (A/C.5/L.655) by 
Pakistan, Senegal and Tunisia; adopted 
operative paragraph 3 (26-9-26) and 


draft resolution as whole as amended by 
sponsors (28-9-23). 
Report of Fifth Committee: A/4681. 


Other Fifth C ittee doc t 


Note by Secretariat on work of Fifth 
Committee: A/C.5/L.630; Report by 
Secretary-General on pattern of confer- 
ences: A/C.5/L.826; Note by Secretary- 
General on work progress in economic, 
social and human rights fields: A/C.5/ 
815; Provisional net contributions pay- 
able in 1961 by Member States: A/INF/ 
90. 

Number of meetings held: 64 





Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Meetings 673-686 
November 22-December 14 


Report of International Law Commission on 
work of its twelfth session [65] 
Report of Sixth Committee: A/4605 


Question of publication of United Nations 
Juridical Yearbook [66] 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 (meetings 673-681): 
took up report of Secretary-General (A/ 
4406 and Corr. 1) and note on financial 
implications (A/C.6/L.471); held gen- 
eral debate; Dec. 5 (meeting 681) adopt- 
ed unanimously (62-0) draft resolution 
postponing to 17th Assembly session 
question of publication of Yearbook, 
submitted by Bolivia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Iraq, United Arab Republic (A/ 
C.6/L.477/Rev.1 and Add.1), as amend- 
ed by Philippines (A/C.6/L.478) and 
orally amended by sponsors. 

Report of Sixth Committee: A/4619. 


Report of Economic and Social Council 
(paragraph 645) [12] 

Dec. 5-14 (meetings 681-686): con- 
sidered paragraph 645 of Report of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (A/4415) 
which refers to Council resolution 800 
(XXX) 1960 recommending that Assem- 
bly adopt resolution to ensure “that 
prior consultations have taken place 
with the specialized agency or agencies 
concerned before adopting any project 
relating to matters of direct concern to 
such agency or agencies”; Dec. 14 (meet- 
ing 686): adopted unanimously (47-0) 
draft resolution by Costa Rica and Pakis- 
tan (A/C.6/L.480) as orally amended 
by Brazil, in which Committee, having 
considered paragraph 645 of Council’s 
report (A/4415) and letters received 
from Second and Third Committees (A/ 
C.6/L.475, L.469 and Corr.1), and tak- 
ing into consideration different opinions 
expressed during its debate, decides to 
submit no recommendation on matter at 
present session of Assembly; during de- 
bate statements by representatives of 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and WHO. 

Other documents: Background note 
by Secretariat: A/C.6/L.476; Denmark 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United States 
draft resolution: A/C.6/L.479 (not 
pressed to vote); Report of Sixth Com- 
mittee: A/4655. 


Membership of Sixth Committee: A/ 
C.6/362/Rev.1 and Corr. 1, 2. 


Number of meetings held: 40. 





United Nations Supervised Plebiscite 
to be Held This Year in Western Samoa 


A PLEBISCITE will be held during 
May this year in Western Samoa, 
the South Pacific trust territory ad- 
ministered by New Zealand, to ascer- 
tain the wishes of the islanders con- 
cerning their future. The plebiscite, to 
be organized by the administering au- 
thority, will be supervised by a United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, as- 
sisted by a team of observers. Two 
questions will be put before the 
Samoan voters: (1) Do you agree 
with the Constitution adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention on 28 Oc- 
tober, 1960? and (2) Do you agree 
that on 1 January 1962, Western 
Samoa should become an independent 
state on the basis of that constitution? 

The General Assembly, in a resolu- 
tion adopted by 81 votes to 0 with 10 
abstentions, recommended these meas- 
ures, and on December 18 appointed 
Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of the United 
Arab Republic, to serve as Plebiscite 
Commissioner in Western Samoa. Dr. 
Rifai will report on the organization, 
conduct and results of the plebiscite 
to the Trusteeship Council which, in 
turn, will transmit the report, with any 
recommendations deemed necessary, 
to the Assembly’s sixteenth session. 

Western Samoa comprises the two 
large islands of Savai’i and Upolu, the 
small islands of Manono and Apolima, 
and several islets. Its total land area is 
1,130 square miles and its population 
—one of the fastest growing in the 
world—about 110,000. 

On October 1, 1959 the territory 
achieved full internal autonomy under 
a system of cabinet government. A 
constitution for the future independent 
state was adopted at a constitutional 
convention—a body fully representa- 


tive of the Samoan people which met 
last October in the territory. 

F. H. Corner, of New Zealand told 
the Assembly’s Fourth Committee that 
this constitution was “a most impres- 
sive piece of work” and had achieved 
a remarkable union between Samoan 
customs, with their traditional values, 
and the principles of parliamentary 
government.” The constitution con- 
tained provisions embodying the prin- 
ciples of the universal declaration of 
human rights. 


Samoan Premier’s Statement 


Fiame Mata’afa, the Prime Minister 
of Western Samoa, speaking as a mem- 
ber of the New Zealand delegation, 
said that the Constitution for the ter- 
ritory enjoyed the general support of 
the people of Western Samoa. Mr. 
Fiame said the Samoans had never 
wavered in their desire for independ- 
ence, and although their relations with 
New Zealand were close and friendly, 
they believed that the time had come 
for Samoa to be an independent state. 

The Samoan leader stressed that his 
people were “essentially conservative” 
and believed that “the future should 
grow out of the past.” The Assembly 
should not look for any spectacular 
or revolutionary changes when West- 
ern Samoa became independent, since 
they had been made unnecessary by 
the strength of the territory’s tradi- 
tions and the good fortune of its 
circumstances. 

Before the Assembly took a vote on 
the resolution recommending a plebi- 
scite in Western Samoa, M. I. Kuc- 
hava, of the USSR, expressed certain 
reservations over the draft. Mr. Kuc- 
hava noted that the paragraph in the 


draft resolution “taking note” of agree- 
ments at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was in contradiction to the dec- 
laration on independence. Taking 
“note” by the General Assembly in 
this paragraph would be a dangerous 
precedent to be used by “colonialists” 
in the future, he said. 

He urged the General Assembly not 
to take note of agreements and de- 
cisions in Western Samoa taken before 
independence and therefore asked for 
a separate vote on preambular para- 
graph 2 on this matter. 

The USSR also would like to see 
that the questions to be put in the 
proposed plebiscite were modified, par- 
ticularly the proposed second question 
listed in the draft resolution. He 
thought the words “on the basis of 
that constitution” were superfluous. 
He asked for deletion of the words 
he had cited. 


In reply, Foss Shanahan, of New 
Zealand, opposing the USSR proposals, 
explained that the draft resolution 
was a “delicate compromise” worked 
out after discussions with the Prime 
Minister of Western Samoa. He re- 
called that the Prime Minister had 
originally been opposed to any idea of 
a plebiscite. 

New Zealand wanted Samoa to have 
full independence, Mr. Shanahan 
stated. No treaty would be signed until 
after independence, and it would be 
prepared on the basis of the full 
sovereignty of Western Samoa. 

After further discussion the USSR 
amendment to the draft resolution was 
rejected by 20 votes to 45, with 18 
abstentions. The resolution as a whole 
was then approved. 





Mauritania (Continued from page 25) 


dom and United States) to 4 (Ceylon, 
Poland, Tunisian and USSR), with 2 
abstentions (Argentina and Ecuador). 


that Mauritania was part of the terri- 
tory of Morocco and that they con- 
sidered granting Mauritania inde- 
pendence was a French “political 
maneuver.” 


The Case of Mongolia 


The vote on Mauritania followed a 
decision by the Council not to con- 
sider the question of the admission to 
the United Nations of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. A USSR motion to 
consider the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public for membership in the United 
Nations was rejected by 5 votes 
(China, France, Italy, United King- 
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Political Committee’s Debate 


Exactly a week before the Security 
Council took up the question of Mau- 
ritania’s application for membership, 
the General Assembly’s Political Com- 
mitte had completed discussion of a 
related item, “The problem of Mau- 
ritania,” proposed for the Assembly’s 
agenda by Morocco. In consideration 
of this question, Morocco claimed 
that Mauritania had always been “an 
integral part” of Morocco. Debate on 


the question concluded without the 
adoption of a resolution, after a three- 
power proposal was withdrawn by its 
sponsors, Indonesia, Jordan and Libya. 
The proposal would have recommend- 
ed that France and Morocco “enter 
into negotiations with a view to reach- 
ing a peaceful solution of the problem 
in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter.” 
Mauritania, a desert land in the 
Western Sahara, covers an area of 
about 382,000 square miles (roughly 
the size of Nigeria). It was the 
eighteenth country to achieve inde- 
pendence in 1960. If it had been ad- 
mitted, it would have become the 
100th member of the United Nations. 
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United Nations 


Bodies in Conti s 





Security Council, Headquarters 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


JanuaRY 9-31 Group of Experts on 
Compensatory Financing, Headquar- 
ters. 

JANUARY 9-11 UNICEF, 
Committee, Headquarters. 

JaNUARY 10-27 Subcommission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, thirteenth session, 
Headquarters. 

JaNuARY 12-13 UNICEF, 
Board, Headquarters. 
JaNuARY 16 Committee on Southwest 

Africa, Headquarters. 

JANUARY 16-20 Consultative Committee 
on Administrative Questions, Gene- 
va. 

JANUARY 23-FEBRUARY 10 Group of Ex- 
perts on Organization and Admin- 
istration of Social Services (Social 
Commission), Headquarters. 

JANUARY 24-MarRcH 17 Plenipotentiary 
Conference on the Adoption of a 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
Headquarters. 

Mip-JANUARY Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Basic Questionnaire (Trusteeship 
Council), Headquarters. 

END OF JANUARY Subcommittee on the 
Questionnaire (General Assembly), 
Headquarters. 


Programme 


Executive 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


JANUARY 4-7 Group of experts to study 
handling operations in River Ports 
(Inland Transport Committee). 

JANUARY 9-11 Meeting on Labour Pro- 
ductivity Problems. 

JaNuaRY 9-13 Group of Experts to study 
certain Technical Railway Questions 
(Inland Transport Committee). 

JANUARY 9-13. Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Standardization of Conditions of 
Sale for Potatoes (Committee on 
Agricultural Problems). 

JANUARY 16-20 Sub-committee on Road 
Transport (Inland Transport Com- 
mittee). 

JANUARY 23-27 Working Group, Con- 
ference of European Statisticians. 
JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 3 Working Party 
on Standardization of Perishable 
Foodstuffs (Committee on Agricul- 

tural Problems). 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) - 
JANUARY 5-14 Intraregional Trade Pro- 
motion Talks, Bangkok. 
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JANUARY 17-24 Committee on Trade, 
fourth session, Bangkok. 

JANUARY 18-FEBRUARY 14 Second Work- 
ing Group of Experts on Program- 
ming Techniques, Bangkok. 

JANUARY 26-FEBRUARY 3 Committee on 
Industry and Natural Resources, thir- 
teenth session, Bangkok. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY Committee for the 
Co-ordination of Investigation of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, twelfth session, 
Saigon. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


JaNuaRY 16-20 Joint FAO/ECE Study 
Group on Multilingual Glossary of 
Forest Work Science, Geneva. 

JANUARY WMO-ECAFE Seminar on Hy- 
drology, New Delhi. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JANUARY 24-FEBRUARY 7 Board of Gov- 
ernors meeting, Vienna. 

JANUARY Symposium on the detection 
and use of tritium in physical and bi- 
ological sciences, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


JANUARY 16-26 Tripartite Technical 
Meeting to Study the Social Conse- 
quences of the Coal Crisis, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


JANUARY 6-23 Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, ninth session, Karachi. 
JANUARY 13-23 Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, Subcommittee on 
the Economic Aspects of Rice, fifth 

session, New Delhi. 

JaNuARY 16-20 Technical Advisory 
Committee on Desert Locust Con- 
trol, ninth session, Rome. 

JANUARY 17-20 FaO/International Office 
of Epizootics, Meeting on African 
Swine Fever, Paris. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY Seventh Conference 
of International Organizations for 
the Joint Study of Programs and Ac- 
tivities in the field of Agriculture in 
Europe, Paris. 

January Soil Correlation Committee, 
ECA Working Party on Soil Classifica- 
tion and Survey, Rome. 

JANUARY (tentative) Working Party on 
Stabilization, Cocoa Study Group, 
Rome. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JANUARY 3-23 Limited European-Medi- 
terranean Rules of the Air and Air 


Traffic Services/Communications Re- 
gional Air Navigation Meeting, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY Executive Board, 
twenty-seventh session, New Delhi. 
JANUARY WdHO/CcCTA Inter-African Con- 
ference on Malariology, Yaounde, 

Cameroun. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


January 9-11 Joint Working Group of 
the Air Mail and Postal Parcel Sub- 
committees (Arrangements for Air 
Freight), Berne. 

JANUARY 12-13 Working Group of the 
Air Mail Subcommittee, Berne. 

JaNuaRY 16-21 Joint International Air 
Transport Association/uPpu Working 
Group, Berne. 

JANUARY 23-28 Consultative Committee 
for Postal Studies, Working Group 
B 1 on functional architecture of 
postal buildings, Berne. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


JANUARY 16-25  Inter-African Confer- 
ence on Hydrology (ccra/csa), Nai- 
robi, Kenya. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


January 12-13 Ad Hoc Committee on 
Rules of Procedure for the Council, 
London. 

JANUARY 17-20 Council, fourth session, 
London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


JaNuaRY 2 World Tariff Conference, 
Geneva. 

JaNuARY 9-20 Working Party on Mar- 
ket Disruption, Geneva. 

JANUARY 23-FEBRUARY 4 Committee III 
on Expansion of International Trade, 
Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


JANUARY 3-11 International Association 
for Research in Income and Wealth, 
African Regional Conference, Addis 
Ababa. 

JANUARY 4-7 International Association 
of Schools of Social Work, tenth 
congress, Rome. 

JANUARY 4-15 International Federation 
of Social Workers, council meeting, 
Rome. 

JaNuaRyY 8-14 International Conference 
of Social Work, tenth Conference and 
International Council Meeting, Rome. 

JANUARY 8-22 Pan-Pacific South-East 
Asia Women’s Association, ninth 
conference, Canberra, Australia. 

JANUARY 12 Catholic International Un- 
ion for Social Service, public session 
on orientation of social service, 
Rome. 

JANUARY 16-21 International Social 
Service, International Council and 
staff meeting, Rome. 

JaNuARY International Catholic Bureau, 
Conference on Young Children of 
Working Mothers, Rome. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


Subscriptions in the U.S.A. to UNITED NATIONS REVIEW and other periodicals may be 
placed, beginning January 1961, directly with the United Nations, Sales Section, New York. 





The United Nations publishes a number of im- 
portant books in various fields. These volumes 
provide scholars and laymen, economists, busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, statisticians, interna- 


tional lawyers, sociologists and others with 
information and data of permanent value in 
the respective fields. Selected books are listed 
below. 





YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1959 


The most comprehensive book published on the activi- 
ties of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Includes accounts of the many complex international po- 
litical questions of the year and the varied economie, social 
and other matters dealt with by the United Nations. 

Catalogue No. 60.1.1. English. cloth. 660 pp. 

$12.50; £4.10.0 stg.; 50 Sw.fr. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1959 


A compendium of international demographic statistics 
for over 250 countries and territories. Special topic— 
natality, including statistics of births and foetal deaths for 
the period 1949-1958. Contains data on migration, and the 
usual demographie subjects. 

Catalogue No. 59.XTII.1. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). 719 pp. 

cloth $10.00; 71/- stg.; 43 Sw.fr. 

paper $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34.50 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1959 


Detailed estimates of national income and related eco- 
nomic measures for the years 1952-1958 for some 80 coun- 
tries. Includes a special international summary of the 
principal national accounts aggregates. 

Catalogue No. 60.XVII.3. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). paper. 

284 pp. $3.50; 25/- stg.; 15 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1957 


A survey of constitutional, legislative and judicial de- 
velopments in 1957 bearing on human rights in over 
seventy countries. The activities of international organiza- 
tions relating to human rights are reviewed. 

Catalogue No. 59.XIV.1. English. cloth. 315 pp. 

$5.00; 35/6 stg; 21.50 Sw.fr. (French in preparation). 





EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS 


A complete handbook to the structure, functions and 
work of the Organization and its related agencies during 
the years 1945-1958. This complete story of the United 
Nations family is presented in a form that fulfills the needs 
both of the expert and the casual reader. It includes a 
résumé of each question or dispute dealt with by the 
United Nations. 6th ed. 

Catalogue No. 59.1.2. Eng. and Fr. eds. cloth. 607 pp. 

$3.50; 25/- stg.; 14 Sw.fr. (Spanish edition in preparation ) 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1959 


A comprehensive collection of economic, financial, 
demographie and social statistics covering the principal 
data of more than 250 countries and territories. Of par- 
ticular interest to business are the tables on trade, indus- 
trial production, public finance and international economic 
aid. 

Catalogue No. 59. XVII.1. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). 618 pp. 

cloth $10.00; 71/- stg.; 43. Sw.fr. 

paper $ 8.00; 57/- stg.; 34.50 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION, 1960 


Volume I—summary records of the 12th session of the 
Commission. Subjects discussed: Consular intercourse and 
immunities; ad hoe diplomacy; state responsibility. Vol- 
ume II—documents of the 12th session (forthcoming). 

Catalogue No. 60.V.1/Vol. I. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. paper 

$4.00; 28/6 stg.; 17 Sw.fr. 


Obtainable in local currencies from Distributors for United Nations Publications 














DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARC INTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana, 
Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C, I. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


BURMA 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Buchholz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogota. 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


S.A., Alsina, 500, 


Alexander Horn, gelg 9, Wiesbad 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince, 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, __Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 
Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 


ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A, Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du ThéGtre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
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Medical personnel from many countries are giving 
humanitarian service in the Congo. This Ethiopian 
nurse serves in a military hospital in Stanleyville. 
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As part of the multi-purpose Mekong River project, a 
Canadian air team has surveyed the river basin area. 
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Five Facets of With ICAO aid, Peru has organized an aviation train- 


ing school on a once-abandoned airport at Collique. 


Field Action by the 
UN Family a 


Plans and projects born of the discussions and 
decisions at meetings of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies take active shape in the field 
operations of the United Nations family conducted 
throughout the world in a vast pattern of inter- 
national cooperation. 


Construction of timber roads is 
part of Mexico’s forestry de- 
velopment in which FAO is help- 
ing with technical assistance. 


The UN, WHO and ILO cooper- 
ated with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in setting up the Physical 
Rehabilitation Institute in Sao 
Paulo where remedial treatment 
helps handicapped children and 
adults overcome disablement. 





